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INTRODFCTORY CHAPTER. 



A BRFEF HISTORY OF THE GAUGE QUESTION. 



** We owe all our railways to the collieries in the 
North ; and the diiticulties which their indiistrv over- 
came taugfht us to make railways, and to make locomo- 
tives to work them."* In the rude tram-ways which 
frequently intersect the high road in every coal district, 
we see the orig'in of that grigantic system of internal 
commerce which has more than any other modern 
invention contributed to develope the mineral and manu- 
facturingr resources of this country. It,s eft'ect on a^ri- 
culture has as yet scarcely been so potent. In a few 
years we may expect to see throng-hont the world the 
current of trade flowing- along those ancient chan- 
nels which became disused centuries ago in favour ot 
the then cheaper and s^idfter marine navigation. 

Railroads may be said, in the truest sense of the 
word, to have grown gradually, althougli rapidly, to 
their present magnificent proportions. Introduced in 
the first instance in order to lessen the labour and 

• Cftptain Law's Evidence, p* 2W, Pfmt. 
h 
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increase the power of horses employed in drawing coals 
from the pit mouth to the point of sale* or embarkation^ 
each line of road was naturally constructed in such a 
manner as to best suit the nature of the country it was 
intended to traverse^ and the nature of the load it was 
intended to bear. Thus railroads, imlike many admir- 
able inventions, instead of being* adapted to practical 
use from a scientific theory, worked out by a series of 
closet experiments, are the result of the daily labours 
of generations of obscure, industrious, ingenious men, 
only intent on conveying from the mine to the river 
the largfest quantity of coal at the least possible expen- 
diture of time and money. The coal miners of the 
North execute extraordinary works, but they write very 
few bodks. 

It was with all the advantage of this experience that 
the first railroad traversed by locomotives was con- 
structed, and not on any purely theoretical or ^npirical 
principle; and to this circumstance we may attribute 
the fact that, with few exceptions (The Great Western 
Railway and its Branches), the railroads throughout the 
world have, in the main, been constructed on the 
same priiiciples as the model line between Liverpool and 
Manchester, from the opening of which, dates the OMXi- 
mencement of the railroad system as a science. 

The first attempts te apply the power of steam to land 
locomotion were directed to common roads, and these 
attempts have even yet been scarcely abandoned. 

* ^'The manner of the carriage {qf coal) is by laying rafla of 
timber from the colliery to the river, exactly straight and parallel i 
and bulky carte are made with four rollers fitting those rails, whereby 
the carriage is so easy that one horse will draw down four or fire 
chaldrons of coals, and is an immense hene&t to the t6Bl merchant." 
—Life of Lord Kebpbb NoRito, a.b. 1676. 
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Those who turned their fttteiitioii to tlie tram-ways, 
wasted ranch excellent iiigeiuiity in strivinnr to over- 
come a purely imag-inary evil. They fancied that cog 
wheels or propellers were required t« enable a loco* 
motive to ascend such acclivities as it would be 
necessary to encounter in a tram-way of any leng-th. 

While tliii? mechanical problem was as yet unsettled, 
the merchants and manuiiicturers of Liverpool and 
Manchester began to consider the possibility of availing 
themselves, for the transport of raw and manufactured 
goods between those two great towns^ of those means 
of transport which had been found so useful in the 
coal tracts of Nortbumberland and DurhiinL They <lid 
not at first contemplate anything more than a solidly 
constructed tram-way to be worked by horse power. 

Fortunately they placed the execution of their project 
under the direction of George Stephenson^ at that time 
one of the most eminent of the colliery engineers; — 
a man whose meclianical genius is of tliat order that it 
may, without exaggeration, be asserted, that if Watt 
had not previously invented the steam engine, he was 
capable of achieving it. Born in the humblest rank 
of life, self-educated, endowed with an industry, energy, 
and indomitable perse v^erance, which rendered his 
manifold and eminently practical abilities fully avails 
able to his employers, he early obtained an inde- 
pendent position, and a hig4i reput^ation in his pro* 
fession ; but he might have lived and died unkTjowi. 
beyond the rli^trict of his earlier labours, had it not 
been his weU-deserved good fortune to commence and 
complete a w oi k which, in extent, grandeur, and utility, 
rivals even those roads and aqueducts which, after with* 
stamling' for cetttm'ies the attacks of time and barba- 
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risii)^ atill testify the power aiul wisdoui of ancient 
Rome. 

Others before him prepared the way; others since 
have contributed vahiable improvements in detail ; but 
to George Stephenson unquestionably belong's the proud 
title of tlie Author of the Railway System. He 
gathered the many threads of ing-enuity, and enter- 
prise, and weaved them into the wide-spreading net^ 
work which promises, in its manifold extension, to 
envelope the whole world in bonds of connnerce, civili- 
zation, and peace. But with all his far-seeing genius, 
and all his talents, he does not possess those minor arts 
wliieh contribute not a little to secure cotemporary, in 
addition to posthumous, applause ; arts by which lesser 
men keep themselves constantly before the eyes of an 
admiring audience, and secure constantly re-echoing 
applause for conquering ditficidties by themselves 
created. 

Be tore the Liverpool and Mfinchester line was com- 
pleted, George Stephenson, who had discovered that 
carriages driven by steam were capable of surmotmting 
gradients of considerable* altitude by the force of their 
weight alone^ proposed to employ locomotive instead of 
liorse power for the merchandize and passenger traffic. 
The Gauge or width between the rails adopted on this 
line was 4 feet 81^ inches, or w hat has since been gene- 
rally desigimted the Narrow^ Gauge, and was the dimen- 
sion which had been found most suited to the genend re- 
qtiirements of the mineral traffic, as well as exceeding in 
width to the broadest road vehicle in use in this country,* 

• The \ddth of an ordinary Narrow Gau^a goods waggon Is from 
0evaa feet to mvm foot six inuhes* The length deponib upon the 
nacimk of the tniffic, hut not unfrequently exceeds thirteen feet 
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' The proposition for the use of steam pow er excited 
the ularia of a g-reiit number of the shareholders. 
At the request of the disseutients^ two eminent engi- 
neersj the one engag'ed on Government work?*, and the 
other in the nianntacture of steam engines^ investigated 
the subject ; and, in " a very able doc^unient," proved 
ni08t clearly that Mr. Stephensons project was^ prac- 
tically and conunercially, inexpedient* 

This report was triumphantly answered by Georg^e 
Stephenson's two pupils^ his son Kobert, and Joseph 
Locke. Genius and enterprise prevailed^ The horse 
plan was abandoned. Tlie most ing^enlous mechanics of 
the day applied themselves to the construction of loco- 
motives^ in order to contend for a prize of 500^ offered 
by the directors of the Liverpool and Manchester Rail- 
way, and on the L5th September in the memorable year 
1830, engines from the workshops of the Stephensons, 
Braithwaite, and a third, Rotlnvell, in the sig^ht of 
assembled thouaands^ resolved the railway problem. 

The successful application of steam to railway con- 
veyance, at hig^h rates of speed, at first caused passeng^er 
traffic to supersede, in a great decree, the objects for 
which the Manchester Railway was originally planned, 
viz., the carriage of nierehandize; and an opinion became 
prevalent, which has only been dissipated within the last 
few years, that railways could, under no circumstances, 
profitably contend with canals for the con\ eyance of 
hea\y freights. The carriage of coal at Id. per mile per 
ton would then have been treated as a Utopian vision. 

Tlie railways constructerl in consequence of the suc- 
cess of tlie Liverjiool and Manchester line were for the 
most part planned by Stephenson and his pupils; and 
aa one of the priuciples with which he started was the 
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importance of a unifonnity which would permit the 
freest intercummunication^ they were all laid down on 
the same Gaug-e. 

Tims while others were declaring that railroads would 
only be effective for passenger traffic^ just as they biwi 
previously declared that locomotives would not move, 
and that locomotives would not pay, Stephenson foresaw 
and foretold the universality of utility whit^h the iron- 
road Hvstem has since attained, and prepared those 
under his control for the eventual receipt of traffic from 
the cross roads and bye roads^ as w ell as the main roads 
of the kingdom. 

A history, as interesting and extraordinarj^ as a ro- 
mance, might be ^iTitten of tbe difficulties encountered 
and conquered by the early projectors of railways. No- 
thing less than golden arguments of the purest mmt 
would induce noble and gentle landholders to give as- 
sent to roads which trebled their estates in value; and 
vast loss of money and of time was incurred in making 
those circuits which now excite our wonder and regret, 
in order to allay the fears of cities, lest conflagTation — 
and iniiverBitieSj lest contamination — should attend the 
near approach of steam power; hut such a history does 
not fall within the limits of this sketch- 
Soon after the Liverpool and Manchester railway was 
opened, it was found that tbe width of the Gauge, 
according to the then construction of engines, did not 
afford sufficient space for cleaning and repairing, and it 
became a favourite idea with many engine-builders, that 
a few ailditional inches to the Gauge would increase tbe 
power and in every way much improve the locomotive ; 
others, considering that all railways must eventually 
communicate, applied themselves to fiimplifjing the 
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engine and adapting it to the Gauge;— ^and even up 
to the present day, the question is, shall the engine Im 
adapted to the Gange^ or the Gauge to the engifie ? 

In 1833 the Great Western Railway was projected. 
According* to the original plau^ it was to have departed 
from the London and Biraiingham station, and been 
constructed on the same Gansre- The first Bill was 
thrown out by the ill-judged opposition of the authori- 
ties of Eton School, Oxford University, and other land- 
owners on the proposed line, who have otlen since long 
and deeply regretted their ill-judged and ignorant 
resistance. 

Pending the renewal of the ParUamentary contest^ 
Mr, Brunei, to whom the engineering department 
had been confided, conceived and communicated to 
the Directors his idea of increasing the hitherto uni- 
versally adopted Gauge by 2 feet 3^ inches, in all to 7 
feet; that is to say, to what is now universally known 
as the Broad Gauge. The plan, with Mr. BruneFs 
reasons for proposing the change, was submitted by 
the London and Birminofham Directors to tlieir en- 
gineer, Mr. Robert Stephenson, He reported against 
it, and consequently the arrangement lor a joint or 
close adjoining station was iibandoneiL A conclusion 
which must always be deeply regretted, as nothing 
could possibly add more to the convenience of travellers 
and carriers than the close approximation of all metro* 
politan termini. 

With his own Directors, Mr. Brunei was more sue* 
cessful, and thenceforth he became the observed of all 
obser^'ers. No longer following in the track of th« 
Stephensons, he rose, from the crowd of engineerig, 
in the eyes of his admirers, to the rank of an original 
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inventor, and hoped to imperishably connect his.niMne 
with a new system. 

It must be confessed that in the vast dimensions of 
Brunei's system, its Titanic arches, its Acherontian 
tunnels, its Cyclopean engines, and in its apparent 
capacity to convey whole armies at one eflfort,' there 
was something* well calculated to fascinate alike the 
imagination of speculators, still vaguely calculating Ihci 
ultimate pecuniary results of the new power, and of those 
not uninfluential patrons of art and public works, who 
tired of the stuccoe fnpperies of the Georgian en^> 
found to their delight and amazement, architectural 
grandeur combined with utility. 

The Great Western Bailway, too, ivas undertaken 
on, in some degree, different principles from those 
previously executed between London and the North. 
It was intended rather to develope and create, than to 
supply the demands of already existent and overflowing 
ti'attic, such as that between Liverpool and Manchester, 
and London and Birmingham. The chief promoters 
took up the scheme with more of the spirit of provincial 
patriotism than of common-place speculation; and such 
pai*ties are genei*ally anxious to distinguish themselves^ 
by the execution of some remarkable monument of their, 
munificence. Mr. BruneFs scheme promised an oppor- 
tunity of patronizing genius, executing magnificent 
works, and realizing enormous profits. 

In the reports laid before the Great Western Direc- 
tors for the purpose of explaining, and inducing them 
to adopt the Broad Gauge, Mr. Brunei laia down 
certain general principles on which he justified his 
deviation from that Gauge which had hitherto been 
Bniversally adopted. He ajjsumed that Bngland pnd 
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ScothiiHl would be divided into railway districtH— u sort 
of Railway Heptarchy— over which each separate Com- 
pany would reig-n supreme— that between these districts, 
if judiciously laid out, there would need be but little com- 
munication. Break of Gauj>*e in a continuous line of 
tratHc he then considered a great evU ; but like many 
others, he only anticipated a fewg-reat railroads between 
a few great to^vns* He concluded^ therefore, that each 
Company might witli advantage adopt such foi-m of con- 
fitniction as should be found most suitable to tlie district 
traversed and the traffic to be supplied. For instam^e, in 
a mineral district, where the gradienta are almost invari- 
ably difficult and the curves sharp, he recommended^ 
and has adopted a Narrow^ Gauge, but on the Great 
Westenij where he anticipated a hirge passenger traffic^ 
and in comparison with the northern lines but little 
mineral or merchandize, he thought that it would prove 
in the end most economical to prepare for high speed, 
by a great expenditure in rendering the line as nearly 
level and as nearlj" straight as possible — and for 
armies of travellers^ all moving at one time, by very 
wide carriages. He further proposed to ensure speed 
by making use of high wheels, and safety by {dacing 
the bodies of the possenger carriages within instead of 
upon the wheels, lie also pointed out that by adopting 
his profK>sition8 the supply of railroad conveyance for 
the West of England and South Wales would be for 
ever retained in the hands of the Great Western Gom- 
pany. 

Mr. BrunePs reasoning prevailed, his gigantic scheme 
was adopted. It would have been strange if it had 
not, considering its tlieoretical plausibility and the well 
known persuasive abilities af its author. 
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The Bill was obtained, and the road was commenced j 
but before it was finished some of the shareholders be- 
came alarmed at the enormous expense, and the nume- 
rous experimenta which tlieir engineer waa engaged in 
tr3ring. The first jihin on which the timbers of the road 
were laid proved lui entire failure, and had to be all 
rekid, and a briilg-e btiilt over the Thames at Maidenhead, 
to show liow tlie river uiiglit be crossed by two arches, 
while the old bridge close by required not less than six, 
fell down tmce. It was again rebuilt, and stands a 
monument of what an engineer of genius can effect with 
shareholders' money* 

Accordingly, the dissatisfied shareholders applied to 
Mr. Robert Stephenson to examine and report on the 
new Gauge* He declined, on the ground that it was 
already well kno^n that his opinion was unfavourable. 
Mr* Nicholas Wood, of Newcastle-on-Tjoie, and Mr* 
Hawkshaw, at the request of the same parties, investi- 
gated the question most elaborately, and reported 
against it. But the majority of the shareholders, remem- 
bering perhaps that a great government engineer had 
also reported against using locomotives on the Liver- 
pool and MancheBt^r Railway, decided on supporting 
Mr. Brunei, and giving his system a fair triaL 

After many mishaps, many difficulties, in obtaining 
engines which would work — the first, which were 
made with Imge wheels, having been found totally 
useless, almost impossible to put in motion, and 
when in motion almost irapoesible to stop, the Great 
Western Railway was fairly opened ; and achieved, in 
theatrical phrase, a great success. The carriages^ — that 
is to say, the first-class caiTiages — were luxuriously 
roomy and airy. The breadth of Gauge admitted the 
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constniction of a conveyance for her Majesty trtdy 
royal; tlie road was smooth and the pace was swift^ 
and, with exception of professbnal criticiBms fi'om engi- 
neers, who remarked that the ten-feet eng:ine driving 
wheels, from which such speed was expected, had been 
abandoned, and that the passenger carriages were, like 
those of the Narrow Gauge, placed upon instead of 
within the wdieels, according to the original Broad Gauge 
plan ; with exception of these criticisms, in which the tra- 
velling multitude took no interest, the comparison of 
the two Gauges ceased to occupy the public mind- 
While the Broad Gauge was still a matter of dis- 
cussion, the Eastern Counties line was commenced, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Braithwaite^ whose finn, as 
before mentioned, were candidates for the locomotive 
prize on the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Bailway, The propriety of adopting the Broad Gauge 
was discussed ; eventually, a Gauge of 5 feet was 
adopted, on tlie recommendation of Mr, Braithwaite^ 
who found, from actual admeasm'ement of the engines 
he was constructing, that 3J inches of width would 
give all the additional space he required. 

In Scotland and in Ireland, Gauges intermediate 
between the Narrow and the Broad have been con- 
fitructed ; but in the former all the principal lines have 
been or are about to be reduced to the prevailing Gauge^ 
while t^ the latter it is unnecessary, for the purposes 
of the present sketch, to refer* 

When the Northern and Eastern, an extension of 
the Eastern Counties was made, the engineer, Mr. 
Robert Stephenson, in order to secure the unilbrmity 
which he, like his father, considered one of the most 
important principles in the railwE^y system, laid it down 
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ott tW 5 feet Gauge^ and thus wbs avoided an oppor- 
unuty of producing what has since occasioned so niucfa 
^im^tiou and discussion in the mercantile and raihra)r 
^vrtU— a Break of Grauge, 

AlW an interval of some years^ during which^ ae^ 
vordui^ to the evidence of Mr. Braithwaite and other 
Muuent engineers and engine-builders^ improvements 
m th^ construction of engines^ especially the adoption 
14*" outvie cylinders^ had quite superseded the necessity 
IKnt th^ additional 3^ finches of width for which he had 
(Kutiierly been anxious^* an extension of the Midland 
Omutiee) brought a Narrow Grange line in contact 
with the Eastern and Northern^ and Eastern lines; 
aiHl in onler to obtain uniformity^ both were re- 
^"^kI to tlie original Gauge of 4 feet 8^ inches^ 
Mr* Hraithwaite iully concurring in the propriety of 

8^1 K^n^ HS the two systems remained apart^ and the 
IHiMh^ hMil neither the means of comparing the effects 
^4' iW t\^t» Gauges upon fares^ nor of enduring incou* 
^^UM^iHH^ tVtnu their contact^ all went well. While the 
^th^^ iuvHition was a novelty^ travellers were too much 
)U«^^9k^l witii tiie change from the expenses of posting 
«^uU th^ fiiljgnes of coaching, to criticize or scrutinize 
tht^ iu<^rit» of Uie new system. Shareholders were 
vil^ut Kmt tlieir o>^ii sakes, right or wrong ; a railway 
^mk) not be altered with the same ease that a coach<- 
uiH^tt^r dii«)H>i»tHl of an incurable kicker or gibber. 

* ^^ tUurri^^r th(>M« little notions we had about the addition of 3| 
\«K^W^ whU>h th^ improvement of the locomotive has quite super- 
«i^M% I it^i^l^ fi^ the pur|K>8e8 of passengers in particular, the 
N^W^^ t)«^U||v » infinitely superior to any other."— i/r. Braitk- 
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In June, 1B44, the Bristol and Gloucester Railway, 
which J although originally projected on the Narrow 
Gauge, as an extension of the Birming-ham and Glouces- 
ter, had by a financial coup de mmn^ fallen virtually 
under the influence of the Great Western Company, 
and been laid down on the Broad Gauge, was opened ; 
the two systems met, and the Brk.uc of Gaugk 
began, 

It was soon found that merchandize did not flow so 
smoothly and continuously over this route as over 
the Grand Junction, the London and Binningham, 
the Mi(Uands and other lines, where no intenniption 
of Gauge occurred. Passengers walked across the 
platfonn with all their small baggage, in order to 
change from Broad to Narrow, from four abreast car- 
riages to three abreast carriages, and vice versa. This 
\\'as unpleasant in the night time, and in cold weather, 
and highly inconvenient to mothers with families, to the 
lame, tlie halt, and the blind. But as this was an incon- 
venience to which travellers had been accustomed, al- 
though without any necessity, at Birmingham, through 
the feuds and defective arrangements of the London and 
Birmingham and Grand Junction Companies (since 
amulganuxted) ; and as the mothers, the lame, the halt, 
the blind, are not only unfrequent travellers, but very 
powerless in agitating, if the evil had been confined to 
them it might have long remained unreilressed. The same 
may be said of the Cork pig drivers, and the drovers in 
charge of Devonshire oxen for the Midland market-s, 
who experienced still more difficulty and delay with their 
charges J for Paddy is patient in England, and grateful 
for not trudging through the mud ; and the agricultural 
raiiul is notoriously slow to be aroused to any novel 
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exertion. But among tlie othBr parties diapleased 
by the unpacldng' and repacking' incident to the change 
of Gauge, were the merchants and manufacturers of 
Birming'ham — a tow n llmied for its taate for gTievances 
and public meetings. When they found packages 
intended for shipment at Bristol delayed and mishiid at 
Gloucester, and the space between their factories and 
the ports of the Bristol Channel as difficult of transit as 
when thej^ had to rely on the uncertainties of the canal 
and river^ they blazed and bubbled over with indignation 
and amazement as if (as the authors of tlie Break 
cf Grauge remarked^) the worst railway did not afford 
ten times the accommodation of the best road waggon 
establishment or canal ever devised. 

But such is the nature of man^ or of the Anglo- 
Saxon man afc any rate, give liim a better and he 
desires a better stili Yet, perhaps, it is tliis discontented 
and encroaching spirit which has raised him from the 
skins and caverns of his British ancestors to broad 
cloth and slated houses* 

The Birmingham manufacturers odled a meeting, 
which was attended by the officials of the two rail- 
ways over which their maiuifectiu^s passed on their 
way to Bristol; and at that meeting, after making 
0mry allowmice tor bad management on the part of 
tiie Birminglmm and Gloucester line, it was decided 
that the Break of Gauge, causing, as it inevitably must, 
a complete transfer of merchandize, of cattle and pas- 
sengers, from one line to another, was ^^a seriofis evily a 
ammerdal emly of thcfrnt ma^vitvdeJ* 

Prom this Bimungham meeting may be dated the 
irst agitation against the Break of Gauge* 

In tl^ Session of 1843, the laodon and Birmingham 
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and the Great Western Ckimpanies were competitors for 
the supplying' railroad accommodation to the country 
between Oxlbrd and Wolverhampton. 

The since defunct Railway department of the Board 
of Trade decided against the Great Western^ on objec- 
tions to the Broad Gauge and the Break of Gauge* 

A Committee of the House of Commons^ after a 
protracted inquiry^ in the com*se of which, in addi* 
tion to the witnesses on local topics^ almost all those 
whose evidence is here abridged, were examined^ re- 
versed the decision^ on the ground of the superiority of 
the line selected by the Great Western, but refrained 
from expressing any opinion upon the merits of the rival 
Gauges. The Report of the Committee of the House 
of Commons was adopted^ after a brief investigation by 
the Lords. 

So far, with the exception of the Break at Gloucester, 
which was a grievance of too provincial a character to 
attract much attention out of the limits of the district 
affected, the Gauge question had appeared to the 
by-standing public rather in the light of a crotchety 
dispute between rival engineers, or a means of attack 
and defence between rival companies^ tlum what it really 
is — ^a question of national importance. But the evidence 
elicited by the Oxford and Wolverhampton contest 
excited the attention of the Government^ as well as of 
many independent members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 

About the same time appeared a pamphlet " On the 
Evils of Diversity of Gauge^ with a Remedy/' being 
the substance of a written statement submitted to the 
President of the Board of Trade, by the anithor, Mr, 
Wyndham Harding, one of the witnesses exammed 
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before the Osforil ami Woh erhamptoii Conimiltae^ ahO} 
as before uieiitioiied, luaiiaofer of a Broad GaugH rail- 
way at the only point where the two Gauges had as yet 
come iuto eoiitact. 

Tliis was the first popular pamphlet tliat appeared on 
this question^ and is remarkable as ha\in^ been con- 
firmed in all it^ concKisions and its estimates of the 
expense of obtaining- national uniformity*, by the last 
and official reportei-s on the subject. 

Shortly afterwards^ on the motion of Lord Dalhousie 
in the Lords, and Mr. Cobden in the House of Com- 
mons, an adfh*ess was unanimously voted for a Royal 
Commission to ascertain " wheiher in future private act4 
for the construction of railnatf^^ prorhion onffht to he 
made for securing a uniform Gauge ; and whether it 
would be exjmUefit and practicable to take meastires to 
bring raibmys alreadg constructed^ or in progree^ of 
consinictimif into uniforfnity of Gauge.^^ 

The commissioners appointed were CoL Sir Frederick 
Smith of the Royal Eng^ineers^ who had previously 
held the office of Inspector-General of Railways, Pro- 
fessor Barlow of the AVoolwich Militar}^ Academy (an 
ex-Commissioner on Irish Railways), and Professor 
Airy, the Astronomer Royal. 

After a lengthened in vestigia tion, which commenced 
in Au^st, 184tj, and an examination of the witnesses, 
an abridgineut of whoae evidence fonns the bulk of this 
volume, in JanuarA^, 1840, they made a Rej>ort, which 
concluded with the following; results and recommenda- 
tion : — 

*' Pifst, That the Gauge of four feet eight inches and a half be 
deolartd by the Leg'tMlatui^e to be tlie Gauge to be used in all public 
Railways now uiuler rtmjttnjrtiou, or hi*reafter to be con.struct^^d, ijl 
Great Britain. 
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•' ** Second. That, tmless by the consent of the Legislature, it shouU 
not he permitted to the Directors of any Riiilway Company to alter the 
Gauge of such Railway. 

"Third. That in order to complete the g-eneral chain of Narrow 
Gauge communication from the Noith of England to the Southern 
Coast, any suitable measure ehonld be promoted to form a Narrow 
Gauge link from Oxford to Readings and thence tn Basingstoke, or by 
any shorter route connecting the pro[)osed Rugby and Oxfoi-d Line 
with the South Western Railway. 

** FourtJi. Thnt as any junction to be formed with a Bii3ad Gange 
line would involve a Break of Gauge, provided our first recaminenda- 
tion be adopted, great commercial convenience would be obtained by 
reducing the Gauge of the present Broad Gauge lines to the Narrow 
Gauge, of four feet eight incJies and a half; and we, therefore, think 
it desirable that some equitabh nwam ghmJd he found of prodiieing 
mteh mtire uniformity of Gan^e^ or of adopting such otlier course an 
wouhl admit of the Narrow Gauge carnages pairing, without 
infernijjtion or danger, along the Broad Guage line." 

Tbis Reportj if cfirried out, althougli enveloped in a 
kind of oflii'ial coyne^i*^ is nothino; less tlian a decree 
for abolishing' the Broad, anrl establishing* uniformity 
in the miiversality of the Narrow National Gauge. 

The Great Westei-n Company feel this to be the case^ 
and Imve zealously laboured, ever since the publication 
of this important dofrument, to destroy its efieet. Ob- 
servations, replies, rejoinder.s and jsur-rejoiudert5, daily 
and weekly articles, and pamphlets have swarmed from 
the modern ultima ratio of disputants — the Press. 
Many ingenious orp^meuts, much wit, some ill humour, 
and spirit of partizanship of the bitterest character, 
has been exhibited on both sicks. We have even seen 
a Directorate, intduding a conservative peer and u 
conservative commoner, patronizing: attacks imputing* 
ignorance and partiality to the Queen's commissioners. 

Under these circumstances, it is very probable that 
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that larg;e body of the public^ who, not holding* shares 
in either Grang-es, and not allied by blood, friend- 
ship, or patronage, with either of the belligerent 
Directing powers, are selfishly, only anxious to have 
themselves, their goods, chattels^ merchandise^ and 
manufactures, conveyed to and from every part of the 
kingdom, with the greatest possible convenience, com- 
fort, safety, speed, and punctuality^ at the lowest pos- 
sible cost, will treat with great indifference, if not 
suspicion, the vehement assertions and hypothetical 
statements of both the Broad and Narrow Houses, 

To supply, in a somewhat condensed form, and arranged 
under certain specific divisions, the opinions, facts, and 
figures rendered before the commissioners by the more 
remarkable of the forty-seven engineers, engine-makers, 
railway managers, carriers, miners, and railway contrac- 
tors, this volume has been prepared from the vast blue 
folio in which their evidence at present lies entombed* 

History of the Gauge. 

In England, (as will be seen from the Map which, 
by the kindness of the Proprietors of the Railway 
Chronicle^ we have been enabled to append to this 
volume), about 1,900 miles have been constructed on the 
Narrow Gauge and 274 on the Broad. No public 
railways in England are at present laid down on an 
Intermediate Gauge, those which formerly existed 
having been reduced to the prevailing dimensions of 
4 feet 8J inches. The Mineral Railways of England 
vary from 2 feet to 4 feet 9>^ inches, the latter only 
being worked by steam. 

In Scotland, the Gauge of tfce public railways, an 
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intenaediute Gau^e having- been reduced to the more 
jprevaleiit dimensionw, is 4 leet 8^ iiicdies. 

In Ireland, under the advice of a Goveraaieut Com- 
mission, 5 feet 3 inches huA been adopted as the 
natioiml Gau^e, althoug'h one short line has been laid 
down on 4 feet 8^ inchejs. 

In France the railways are, under Guverument in- 
structionsj universally laid down on the Narrow Gaug-e. 
In Belgium numerous railwuvB laid down by the 
Government are all on the 4 ieet 8^ inch Gauge, with 
tlie exception of one line between Ghent to Antwerp 
which is laid down on a Gauge of 3 feet inches.* 1^. 
Brunswick the raih-oads are on the Narrow Gaug'e^ as 
they alijo are in Saxony, Austria, and Bavaria.f In 
Italy, between Leghora and Pisa, there is a Narrow 
Gaugpe line, and tiiose lines which ai'e l*eing constructed 
between Genoa and Turin, are also on tlie Narrow 
Gauge. 

In Holluud a Gauge of feet 5 or inches has been 
employed, and in Baden a 5 feet 3 inches Gauge, 
A raUway between Basle and Strasburg is laid down 
on a Gauge of 6 feet 3 inches. | 



Opinions on Gmi^e, 

Mr, Brunei and liis friends, Mr. Charles Alexander 
Saunders and Mr. Se\Tnour Clarke, seem alone in their 

• Se6j?Mf, pp. 117, 119, 3H 345. 

+ Ibid, pp. 3, 119. 

I " It was made at the recommendation of some engine builder in 
this country ; and the (pro[irietors) deeply regret it. Tbey m.y they 
have derived no ndvantag-e from it whatever, aiid they look forward 
to a transfer at Strasburg at one end, aiid at Basle at the otlier." — 
lioBEET Stephenson, pont^ p« 110. 

c 2 
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preference for the 7 feet Gaug'e — Mr. Brunei states very 
contidently that if he had to work over agfain, he would 
adopt a somewhat wider Gauge than 7 feet. At the 
same time it must be noted that Mr. Brunei not only 
adopttnl the Narrow Gauge on the TafF Vale Kailway, 
where, awording* to the evidence of one witness^ the 
curves ^^are frightful/' but has also made use of it in the 
lines between Genoa and Turin, which he is superin- 
tending, in order to secure uniformity with other rail- 
ii*ays with which it is likely to come in contact. 

Mn Benjamin Cubitt would like to increase the Gauge 
to a feet 3 inches. Mr. William Cubitt would go as far 
as 6 feet ; all beyond that width, he considers would be a 
loss in dead weight. He thinks, at the same time, that 
uiineral proprietors would prefer the Narrow Gauge. 
OiJonel Landmann would prefer a wider Gauge j but, 
iw the progfress that railroads had made, considers any 
such pro}K>sition hopeless. Major- General Pasley is 
deiudedly in favour of a reduction of all the railways of 
the kingdom to a Gauge between 5 feet and 6 feet. 
Mr» Vignoles' theoretical preference is in favour of a 
ieet Gauge ; he attempted to introduce it into Ireland, 
but all the lines that he has constructed, and several 
whioh he has lately projected, have been made on the 
Narrt>w Gauge, for the sake of maintaining uniformity 
irtth wnnecting lines. On the Wurtemberg lines, 
whioh are intended to unite at one extremity with the 
railways of Baden which are on an intermediate Gauge, 
ami at the other with the Bavarian railways which 
are on the Nanx)w Gauge, he has advised the 
adoption of the Narrow Gauge, in consequence of 
e\|HH^ting the chief trade from the Narrow Gauge 
Untv^, lie prefers a broader Gauge, but he says ^4he 
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advantage woulfl not weigh sufficiently to induce me to 
change."* 

Mr. Bodnier^ j^fr. Bury, and Mr, Gray^ all engine 
builders^ desii'e^ theoreticaUy^ an increase of from 5 to 
6 ieety but consider National ITnifonnity of Gauge 
by far the most important object. Mr. Bodnier replies 
to a question^ '^ If it was to be done now I should say 
an increase of six or eight inches^ but as we have gone 
so fiiTj I should say it was not worth the expense of an 
alteration," Mr. Bury thinks '^ the engine w ould be 
far better if the road were a little wider, but that tlie 
speed at which we have arrived is quite sufficient con- 
nected witli safetyjand that ^'an engine on the Narrow 
Gauge may be made of quite sufficient power both 
for velocity for passenger trains^ and for luggage 

trains."t 

Messrs* Braithwaite, Biddf^r, Fernihoiigh^ HawkshaAv, 
Locke^ M^Coiinell, Kastrick , Kobert Stephenson ^ Nicholas 
Wood, and Edward Woods^ a list certainly comprising 
gome of the most eminent railway engineers and engine 
builders in the world, are unanimously of opinion that the 
improvements already nnidehave obviated all the difficul- 
ties which the 4 feet 8| inches Gauge formerly presented, 
and that it is still capable of much greater improve- 
ments, Mr. Braithwaite^ the author of the 5-feet Gauge 
on the Eastern Counties^ — since reduced, with his appro- 
bation^ to the national 4 feet 8^ inclies, — observes^ '^ I7ie 
loeomofire of fkU day is not the hvomotive of 1830 ; for 
all the purposes for which railway.s eafi f/e ivanfedy there 
i^ additimml space to cronil in as muck power ^ and more 
than can ever be commercktlhj henefieiaU^X And again, 



• Po«i, p. 34a 
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'^ A boy may ttow with facility clean an engine in an 
hour which would formerly take a man a day/' 
Mr. Hawkshawf says: — 

" Some years ago it was considered that the trade of the country 
might be sent along main trunks of railway, and that two, three, or 
four large lines would subserve the traffic of the country. Now it is 
quite clear these anticipations are likely to be disappointed — that the 
fkct will be that railways will extend themselves all over the surface 
of the coimtry, consequently traffic will be split up into various 
streams and become a kind of intermediate traffic, requiring constant 
interchange and connection at various points. I think the absolute 
necessity of extending railways, now that every road is to have a 
railway, rather goes to show that it is not wise to make those railways 
of very large dimensions. The question is not so much what is best 
for one large trunk railway running throughout the kingdom, as what 
is best as a systeqn to be applied to the whole kingdom; and any 
arrangement which neglected the extension by branches to every 
town and every village, would, I think, be detrimental to the country. 
Supposing the question of Gauge were now open, I have no hesitation 
in saying I should be disposed to adopt a Narrow Gauge ; I don't 
ifiean 4 feet 8| inches precisely, because that is an accidental circum- 
stance.'' 

Mr. Locke states : — 

" I have never found, except in the first instance, when our engines 
were complex, any want of space for the proper working of the en- 
gines in the present (Jauge. Having got rid of that difficiJty, I have 
ilever seen any necessity for increasing the Gauge." 

Robert Stephenson answers on the same point:— 

" As an engine builder, at one time when I was called upon to 
construct engines of greater power than we commenced the line with, 
I felt some inconvenience in arranging the machinery properly. We 
were a little confined in space, and at one time I thought an addition 
of Gauge to 6 feet would have been desirable, but on no other account. 
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^ce tliai tiioe impruveil arrangeiueiitd in tlie mechanlsjii of lix;omo* 
tive eugines have renclered even that increase altogether unn^cesaTyJ* 

Mr* William Bass^ Disti'iet iVg^ent to Messrs* Pick- 
fbrclj in the west of Eugland^ having' *^ uo share in either 
the Broad Gauge or the Narrow in any way," says, 
that the ** Broad Gauj^e trucks are mont inconvenient 
tor carriers' purposes g*enendly/' ^^ A gfreat euiuhersonie 
Broad Gaug'e truck requiring," (on a certain oceat^ion,) 
^' eight men to move it* A Narrow Gauge truck a couple 
men would have moved with threat ease." "It \b true 
that Broad Gauge trucks will take more loadings but it 
defienda entirely upon the description f and he goes on 
to say that clieese, and aisk^ of liquor ^ and many other 
articles, will not bear the pressure of a he^vy load' 
Mr, Hayward states with respect to the largest 
packages commonly sent by curriers^ via* wood and 
bopS; tliat, — 

** A packet of heps is from feet to 7 feet long, tJie narrow waggon 
IB from 7 feet to 7 feat 6 inches wide> so that a packet of hops Just 
fita in laying it across. A Brood Gauge w-aggon is 9 feet wide, 
eonseqiicntlj there is 2 feet of waste room in loading hop which 
tumnot lie made use of, it is all lost" **In loading them lengthwise 
yeu lose ground again; a Broad Gauge tntck is 18 feet long, a 
packet lieing about 7 leet, yon lo«e 4 feet of length; the narrow 
waggling on the South Eastern and the new waggons on the London 
and Birmingbam run from 13 to 14 feet long, so we can just stjneeze 
in two packets lengthwise/** 

Break of Gamje and Remedies, 

Mr. Brunei admits that the Break of Gauge will be 
an inconvenience. ^* The amount of it/' he observes^ 
^^ will depend very much upon the particular line of 
country upon which the change takes place, and upon 

* Seej^tw^, p* 262, 
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the interests of the parties on either side^ to increase or 
diminish the amount of inconvenience.^^ Mr. Seymour 
Clarke thinks the public will experience very little incon- 
venience^ and that there is no particular diflSculty at the 
unloading" at Didcot^ except when people go in shoals to 
Oxford. Mr. A. Saunders thinks that where two Gauges 
meet ^^ there is an inconvenience^ but I cannot call it 
an evil/' which is certainly a very ingenious^ but not 
very definite answer to an inconvenient^ not an evil^ 
question. 

These three g-entlemen all propose the same remedies 
for tl]e Break, viz., small packages and parcels to be 
tooved by a force of porters — or the body of the carriages 
to be removed bodily from the narrow wheels and axles, 
iand laid down on broad frames and wheels — or to 
run the whole carriage, wheels and all on broad trucks, 
— and to pack minerals and coals in iron boxes, two to 
be transferred to one Broad Gauge truck.* 

Passeng-ers, Mr. Brunei proposes, shall walk across a 
platform to the other carriag'es, as at Didcot. But 
when he is asked — Having dealt nnth passengers^ and 
having had now some considerable time to think of the 
question of goods^ since it was brought forward in the 
last session of Parliaments have you made up your mind 
at all as to the mode in which you would arrange 
respecting them? To which he answers — ^^No; because 
it must depend upon what the other companies choose 
to do on the other side. If they do not afford assistance 
to exchang'e, — I will not say if they throw impediments 
in the way, the mo 'e must be different from what it 
would be if they did.*' 

Mr. Cubitt considers that this transfer is a "mer6 
• Seejw?*^, p. 360. 
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liKitter of cost/^ wliidi indeed is perfectly tnie^ and the 
same may be siiid of tlie additional price of a bale of 
cotton carried from Bristol to Manchester by rail. Mr. 
Vignoles does not believe the public could be made to 
pay the extra expenses invoh ed by a Break of Gaug'e. 
In practice^ as before stated, he avoids the difficnlty by 
invariably preserving* the strictest uniformify between 
the lines he constructs and the lines lie runs into. 

Mr. Stephenson J Mr. Nicholas Wood, and Mr. Elliei 
the Deputy Chairaian of the Midlands^ give instances 
on the Erewashj on the Liverpool and Manchester^ and 
on the Midlands Baihvays^ where tlie loose boxes^ and 
other remedies proposed by the three advocates of the 
Broad Gaug-e have been tried on a largfe scale and 
entirely failed, 

Mr, Locke considers loose bodies or narrow car- 
riages on broad trucks positively dangerous.* 

Mr. Wyndham Harding", who was compelled^ from, 
his position as manager of the first Broad Gauge 
line that ran into a Narrow line^ to consider every 
possible expedient for the purpose of overcoming 
the difficulty, saj-s^ — 

'^Amoiig the pecubar advantages of railways is punctuality, as 
well as despatch ; whereas when you have a Break of Gauge, it is 
quite impo^ible to ensure punctuality*'' "Taking a passeng-er out 
of one carriagej moving him with till his articles of higgage, and 
all that accompanies him into another carriage, evidently gives rise 
to delay ; htit when horses and cannages accompany passengera that 
increases the delay. I have seen two or three hours occupied in 
getting a restive horse into a truck. With regard to merchandise, 
you stop your train, you take it to pieces, and disarrange it, to 
unpack and repack them in trucks of a different size, to take ao inven- 



• Smpmt^ 195. 
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tory of the whdle as you pass them over. This costs a great deal of 
money and time." "The goods are continually injured, wrongly 
invoiced, and misdirected: it must always be so when work is 
done in a hurry." 

He also gave in a return from the Gloucester station, 
proving" that goods trains fluctuate in amount of load 
exceedingly; on one day 124 tons arrived, on the next 
only 5 tons. It is, therefore, ^^ impossible to fix on an 
average force of porters equal to the greatest amount of 
work J one day you will have half your porters standing 
still, the next you will have more work than they will 
possibly be able to do. If you shift minerals, coals, or 
lime, you do them such an injury that you would lose 
the traffic; in order to avoid shifting, you would use 
mechanical expedients/' He treats at length from the 
results of his personal experience, the objections to 
shifting bodies and other like expedients : — 

'^ I do not think that any mechanical arrangements, consisting of 
wheels capable of running on both Gauges, can accomplish the object 
for which they are designed : I do not mean to say that it is a matter 
of difficulty to shift the body of a carriage from one earriag*e to the 
other, I do not think it is. I have myself designed a machine, and 
other people have no doubt done the same, which overcoipes the 
difficulty to a great extent, perhaps altogether j but the reason why I 
think such arrangements on principle never can generally apply, is 
this, that they involve two sorts of stock, one the ordinary or perma- 
nent stock, if we may so call it, and the other the shifting stock, 
capable of undergoing this process of trans-shipment. It also re- 
quires the concurrence of a great many Companies, not merely to 
consent to such ^tock being built, but to their continually, even daily, 
and aD their servants taking care that it is used as it is intended 
to be used, and for that purpose only, otherwise the arrangements will 
fail altogether, and rather increase the evil than mitigate it Now 
supposing all the railways were under one management, even assum- 
ing that to be the case, I do not think it would then be practicable to 
bring into use two sorts of stock. We find already, that thei*e is a 
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great difficulty in carrjiii^ on a goods traffic, in getting hold of any 
stock Mt all from the lltictuating luiture of the traflic, esiMK-itdij tbe 
estraordiaury rapidity with \vhi€h everytliing goes on ; in the goods 
ahed you get hold of the first goods truck you can^ and C4>ntinually 
those out of repair are sent, although contniry to order ; and the 
neoeasity of thus using the first truck that comes to hand without 
distinction i^ showii by the clearing-house system, which many 
Companie^j were originally averse to, but which tbey were subae- 
♦[iiently obliged to adopt. The Great Western were against it at 
first at Bristol, but in thi-ee weeka they were obliged to give way. 
They found it impossible when stock was there not to seize and use it 
in spite of all regulations to the contrary, and I feel satisfied that 
you cannot keep in use all over the country, or even at the principal 
stations of the country, two sorts of stock, each of which sLall he 
appHed to a particular tratEc of the distinct of the opposite Gauge, 
For that reason, 1 thiuk that mechanical ingenuity m almost thrown 
away npon tlio subject, becan^e when you have overcome the apparent 
difficulty the real diiticulty remains.'' 



But by far the most striking' evidence given on the 
Breiik of 011110*8, as well as upon the eonijiarative merits 
of the tAVo Gauges is that tendered by the camera. 
Making every allowance for the natural prejudices of Mr< 
Chaplin and hia paitiier in favour of the NaiTOw Gauge 
lines with which the former is connected^ it is still dis- 
tinctly proved, from the facts brought forwfird by tliese 
gentlemen, ns well as the parties connected with Mr. 
Pickfbrd, that a Break of Gauge necessarily involves 
trans^Bliipuient^ and that trans-shipment involves loss 
by misdirection and pilferage, as well as a detention 
of hours and daySj and an actual money tax of fi'om 
1/f. ChL to Us. 0//. per ton. 

Passengers may be efisily moved at a slight expense 
of time, and some annoyance; but it is evident that our 
railway system will not be perfect until a cargo of mer- 
chandize of nil descriptions may be sent to antl from the 
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most distant points of the king-dom, with the safety and 
punctuality of a post letter. 

Mr. Bass^ whom we have before quoted, states that 
^^ the average detention of trains at Gloucester, in con- 
sequence of the Break of Gauge, is from four to six 
hours/' He would prefer any Gauge to a Break of 
Gauge ; that there is hardly a day passes but goods 
get wrong; and that, supposing there were a con- 
tinuous Gauge from Birmingham to Bristol through 
Gloucester, goods would travel the distajice in about 
five or six hours ; and now, ^^ they are sometimes two 
days, or more. We have no dependence upon them, 
because if we have not time to make the transfer be- 
fore the train leaves, the train from Gloucester to 
Bristol leaves at a certain time without waiting for our 
making the transfer, and frequently delays them till 
next day: there is no regularity at all/' And he 
states further, '^ I am quite sure that Bristol cannot 
rise as a port without a continuous Gauge/' 

Mr. Evan Jones, Messrs. Chaplin and Home's agent 
at Camden Town station, produced a return showing that 
2948 tons went through Birmingham for his firm with- 
out being disturbed ; and that only 190 tons of goods 
were transferred and re-assorted. He estimated the 
loss in damage, by transfer, at a shilling a ton ; and, in 
addition, from Is. 6rf. to 2s. 6d. for the cost of transfer ; 
and stated that trucks were frequently sent through 
half loaded, to avoid the expense and damage of un- 
loading and transferring. 

This evidence was in answer to Mr. Brunei's theory 
that the majority of all loads were re-assorted on pass- 
ing through large towns. 

No graziers or farmers were examined by the 
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Comniissiotiers ; but Mr. N* Wood^ of Neweastlej 
Mr. BrLiyeres, and Mr, MilJs^ of the London and 
Binning-ham Pailwaj^, were enabled to bear witness to 
tlie extreme difficulty of trans-shipping cattle and pigs. 
Agricultural produce^ like minerals, although for a dit- 
fereut reaBou, cannot bear high tariff^. 

South Wales is one of the parts of this kingdom 
where ricli mineral tracts remain UTttouched^ and com- 
paratively valueless^ from the want of cheap conveyance 
to our manufacturing districts. ^* Hitherto/' says Mr. 
Buddj a manager of copper works and coal mineSj 
*' South Wales has scarcely participated in tlie retail 
traile of the country; the iron works are chiefly 15 or 
20 miles iidand^ so that the cost of puttiug the iron on 
ship board is from 3^. to tU\ a ton ; anrl it has been 
chiefly sent by sea to London, Livei'pool^ and elsewhere, 
for foreign shipment. It has ascended but a little way 
into the interior ; but if an overland communication 
takes place^ a lot of 10 or 20 tons can be made up and 
delivered at Derby, Leicester^ and other places open by 
railway. Five-shillings a ton, at a penny a ton per 
mile would carry it a long way inland " 

It is along the coast of this district that the Great Wes- 
tern Railway are constructing a line which they propose 
to lay down on the Broad Gauge. It appears that *^ali 
the works in Wales are sitimted in a series of v allies, one 
after the other ; they may be called gullies, so narrow are 
they, and shaqi curves are unavoidable/* To work from 
these iron works, the tram roads in use are many of them 
as narrow as 2 feet 8^ inches ; and the lines running down 
to the rising port, of Newport, are on a Gauge of 4 feet 
4 inches. There are not less than 90 miles of these 
• f^p^po^tX^, 276. 
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Narrow Gaug'e roads. There are also embankments 
which have been constructed for some of these tram- 
ways, for instance, at the Tirhowy works, in Monmouth- 
shire, upwards of 180 feet high. It would, of course, be 
a very ibrmidable expense to increase this embankment 
to the width required by the Broad Gaug-e. 

After stating" these facts, Mr. Budd and a Mr. 
Brown, who is manager of Sir Robert Price's iron 
woriffl, &c., ^^ bred and born in the coal and iron trade," 
both agree that the expense of adapting* the present 
tram ways to the Broad Oaug'e, the difficulty of work- 
ing" the Broad Gaug-e carriages round the sharp curves 
of the Welsh valleya, the unwieldiness of so large a wag^ 
gon as the Broad Gauge waggon, would render it most 
impolitic in a commercial point of view, if not physically 
impossible, to introduce Mr. BruneFs system into the 
district, in tlie prosperity of which they are so much 
interested ; while, with respect to the Break of Gauge, 
which must be inevitable if the projected Broad Gauge 
lines are carried, they look upon them as virtually 
excluding South Wales from competing for a share of 
the retail iron trade of England. Mr. Budd says, 
^^ I cannot fancy how jive hundred, or six hundredy or 
seven hundred tons of iron (whichy there being no Break 
of OamjCy mould certainly reach its destination by the 
Tiext morninff)y could be transferred and shifted in the 
course of the night. ^^ 

After such evidence, although on inches of Gauge 
there may be a difference of opinion, on the enormous 
evil of a Break of Gnuge there can be none. Captain 
Laws, whose evidence conveys in a blunt sailor-like 
style the soundest commercial axioms, observes most 
truly, that '^ the development of the mineral wealth of the 
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kiiig-donij ou the frhig^ of whidi we have n& yet barely 
touched^ 18 ten thousand times more im|>Grtaiit than 
travelling- 70 miles an horn*/' Neither unr farmers, 
miners, nor manufacture 1*8 can have an uiitnnnmelled 
field for their exertions until national unifonnity of 
Gauo*e is established. 

It is in vain to seek the point at which the least 
traffic passes nmo for the establishment there of the 
Break of Gaug:e. In the present daily changing state 
of the population, it is impossible to say where there 
will be tlie least traffic, and niost impolitic to mise up 
artitieial barriers, such as Breaks of Gauge, against a 
future interchange of produce and manufactures, or the 
rising prosperity of an, at piH^sent, imnamed port. Take 
the instance of the Western district,, where there are 
few raanufaetures but many fine harbours ; a Break of 
Gauge may prevent the rising of a new Liverpool, 
Birkenhead, or Southampton, or South Wales, where 
a Break of Gauge would henuetically seal a hundred 
valleys rich in coal and iron. 

The military men examined, sum up all in comparing 
the effect of a Break of Gauge on an army to a halt 
comiiellefl by a ferj^'* 

General Burgoyne observes, that in the case of an 
attempted invasion, it would take an enemy ^ judging 
by the experience this country has had in that descrip- 
tion of warfare, a very considerable time before they 
could land even twenty thousand men, with all their 
munitions of war. In the mean time, it is presumed 
that notice of the approaching hostile fleet woidd have 
been given by our picquet steamers. By means of the 
electric telegrapli, the tlireatening news would be in- 
stantly conveyed from the nearest to all tlie furthest 
points of railway cxjmnnudcation; by the same means, 
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under a uniform system of Oaugcy the whole railway 
and locomotive stock of the kingdom, carriag'es, wag- 
gons, trucks, horse boxes, &c., would be placed at the 
disposal of the military authorities, and assembled at 
convepent stations for the conveyance of an immense 
army to the part of the coast threatened. In time 
of wai* the militia would of course be organised all over 
the kingdom ; so that whoever dared to put in practice 
the steam invasion theory, would find himself in the 
face of from one hundred to two hundred thousand 
men of the same stamp as those who fought at Cressj^, 
and at Poictiers, at Blenheim, and at Waterloo. 

Thus steam on land will counterbalance steam on 
sea, if we do not permit the crotchets of an engineer, 
and the isolating pride of his patrons, to build up arti- 
ficial barriers against continuous conveyance. 

An army such aa General Burgoyne contemplates 
with all its ai'tillery and munitions would require seven 
or eight thousand carriages ! 

Safety y Speedy and Power. 
The evidence completely dissipates the vulgar notion 
that a Narrow Gauge railway carriage is likely to 
topple over from top-heaviness : no instance of the kind 
is on record, the actual centre of gravity on both 
lines being about the same.* The idea has, no doubt, 

• " To say that they [Narrow Gauge carriages] were as safe would 
be reasoning against mathematical demonstration. It could not, be 
'safer. * * I can demonstrate it in this way : we very frequently 
have a single horse in a horse-box ; that horse is frequently put on 
the extreme side of the horse-box. The hoi*se-box is the widest 
vehicle we have, and the horse is clearly the highest load in propor- 
tion to his centre of gravity, and if there is any yielding at all he 
yields to it, and gives a much greater effect toward upsetting the 
train than anything else; but we never hear of one upsetting,"— 
Capt, Laws. 
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a?ieen from the t^nu Narrow Gausfe havinof come 
into use, which conveys the idea of a particularly 
narrow carriage, the fact beings, as before mentioned^ 
that there is no road carriagf^ in use in Enofland of 
a grreater width than 5 teet; while in Belg*ium a 
railroad 00 miles loner i^ worked mth perfect safety 
and gTeat economy on a Gauge of 3 feet 9 inches 
(see Mr, Steplienson's evidence, p, 119). Mr. Seymour 
Clarke, when examined on this point, at first admit- 
ted that the Narrow Gau^e lines were "practically 
safe;" but afterwards, when insinuatiujof that Narrow 
Engines rnn off the road at high speeds from want 
of a wider base, he was asked^ — 

*' Q, But your engines do get oflT the liBe sometiraea ? 
A* Not from that cause* 
Q, But they do g-et off? 
A. They get off at points !** • 

The Appendix to the Report of the Gauge Commis- 
sion g-ives an abstract of the Reports made to the Rail- 
way Department of the Board of Trade, " on those 
occasions when engines and carriages^ or some part of 
the train have run off the linCj without any known 
obstruction between September, 1840, and 1st January^ 
1846/' Of course any gauge is equally liable to 
accidents from collision- From this abstract it ap* 
pears that within the time specified nine accidents 
have occurred on the Narrow Gauge lines, and three 



♦ Among the expedients most in fevour for avoiding the Break of 
Graugei is that of laying down a double Gauge^ so aa to enable both 
broad and narrow carriages to traverse the line. This plan would not 
only add to the expenses of the construction and working any line, 
but increase the number of pointa nearly five-fold. See pp, 192 
197, 298, pa^L 

d 
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on the Broad Gauge. There are about 270 miles of 
Broad Gaug-e railways, and about 1,900 miles of 
Narrow Gauge railways; therefore as the Narrow is 
to the Broad in the proportion of eight to one, it is 
quite evident that even if twenty-four accidents had 
occurred on the Narrow Gauge, it would still have 
been as safe as the Broad Gauge. To put this in an 
arithmetical fomi: three accidents occur on one mile 
of one railway system, and nine accidents on eight 
miles of another system. 

Undoubtedly, no system of conveyance has ever been 
devised so safe as that afforded by railways. But 
a rate of speed which may be perfectly safe on a firm 
and settled road, will be most perilous on one but 
lately constructed, or after a succession of storms and 
droughts. With a clear course, on a fine day, a train 
may be driven at a pace it would be frightful to con- 
template in foggy November weather. Mr. Locke 
observes, ^^I would neither increase my wheel nor 
my speed, till I had more experience not only in 
the construction, but also in the strength of ma- 
terials. You can never get over the inequalities 
of road arising from the change of temperature and 
weather. You may have the most perfect road, that 
has been standing for months, and run upon daily, and 
you shall have a shower of rain, or a continuation of 
wet weather during the time the trains are running, 
and in two days the road may become positively dan- 
gerous, and no ordinary precautions can meet that.^' 
Further on, speaking of the South Western Railway, 
he says, — 

^^Our time to Southampton is two hours, and the 
distance is seventy-eight miles, very nearly forty miles 
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an hour J iDcliuling' Btoppag'eft ; and I am quite sure that 
if it M^ere a matter of necessity, we could travel at fifty 

miles au hour I do not think that speed mfe 

either on our o\ni line or any other that I have ever 
been on." 

It has also been remarked by Mr. M^Connell, and 
others, that heavy enofioes, such as those employed 
by the Great Western Company to draw their express 
trains, do serious injury to the road, by thundering 
along, and as it were hammering' the rails with such 
force, as to crush the metal and drive them out of 
Gauge, so that accidents are, as it were, prepared, for 
the trains following in the track of the express. 

The advocates of botli systems claim the superiority 
in speed where the gradients and curves are eqimlly 
favourable. 

There is uo railway existing which can compare with 
the Great Western in the levelness of the road and 
flatness of it^ curves ; an enormous extra expense was 
incurred for the express purpose of obtaining high 
speed. There are many lines where it would be im- 
possible to avoid acute curves, especially those con- 
structed through those mountainous districts of Wales 
where minerals abound ; there are others where, from 
the nature of the traffic, any extraordinary expense in 
securing a level track would involve low, or no divi- 
dends, and high fares. It may be taken as an inva- 
riable rule, that great expenses involve high fares. In 
Mr. Locke's examination we find the following pertinent 
question and answer : — 



" It u gmei-ally admitted that, on th^ Great Western^ a grmf^ 
gpetd u obtained with the ordirmty trains than on other Hnes ? 

fl 2 
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Mr. Locke : — 

" I think it is so, but I think that that may be accounted for in 
some measure by this circumstance : the trains stop less frequently 
than upon some other lines. . . . You must also bear in mind 
that they have much better gradients on the Great Western ; there- 
fore, in speaking of the speed of the Great Western, you ought to 
attribute the difference in some measure to the gradients." 

On the same point Mr. Bidder* observes, ^ath great 
truth : — 

"You save a great deal of time in from twenty miles an hour 
to forty miles an hour ; but an increase from forty to fifty miles an 

hour, is not of that consequence I do not think the 

express trains can he introduced to any extent, with any safety, 
withmit tJie electric telegraph, to forewarn theni of any impediments 
in tJieir way" 

The express trains, which have undoubtedly been 
introduced and brought to their present perfection by 
the Great Western Company, are extremely convenient 
and agreeable for those who travel by them; but 
it may be doubted whether, placing considerations of 
safety on one side, they fall exactly within the range of 
objects to be aimed at in a National Railway system. 
On the Great Western line the population lies in 
patches at the extreme stations between London and 
Bristol. From Reading to Bath there is scarcely 
any station of importance. Indeed, according to the 
original plan, the Great Western Railway was to 
have ceased at Bath and at Reading, leaving the 
intermediate ti'affic to be supplied by ordinary road 
conveyances. The Great Western line has very little 
cross traffic. It is, therefore, in every respect, well 
adapted for running express trains, which stop at 
very few stations, and thus save all the time lost by 
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ordinary trains accommodating local traffic. Yet^ even 
on the Great Westeni line^ it is not unusual for trains 
which have preceded the express to be delayed for very 
long periods waiting at sidings for the fast train to 
pass, not daring to proceed for fear of being overtaken 
and run into. So that, in fact, a very large number of 
persons are delayed on their journey in order that 
a select few, able to pay a higher price, may enjoy the 
luxury of leaving later and arriving sooner at the end 
of their journey, 

A railway conveyance should not only be swift, but 
punctual and cheap. Hence express trains, especially 
upon lines where the cross traffic is frequent, and the 
population lies thick, are not only dangerous (without 
the electric telegraph), but highly inconvenient to the 
mass of the travelling community,* because the in- 
creased speed is obtained by an increase, and that an 
irregular increase, of the time occupied by ordinary 
trains.t 

There is very little difference between the speed of 
the ordinary trains on the Great Western and on other 
lines of equally favourable gradients; but the Great 
Western can, in consequence of the peculiarity of its 
traffic, halt less frequently with less disadvantage. 

♦ By the returns made to the Board of Trade for the twelve 
months ending the 30th June, 1845^ it appears that the railway 
travellers conveyed during that space of time were composed as 
follows : — 

1st class passengers . . . 5;474;16d. 

2nd class passengers . . . 14,325,825. 

drd class passengers . . . 13,135,820. 
Thus the second and third class passengers are more than four times 
as numerous as the first class, and even of the first class a minority 
only pay the higher recjuired by the express trains, 
t See Table on next page. 
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With respect to the comparative Power of the two 
systems^ we have^ in Mr. M'Conneirs evidence^ the 
results of an actual experiment made between the 
Broad Gauge engines on the Bristol and Gloucester 
line, which are of the latest construction, and the 
Narrow Gauge engine on the Birmingham and Glouce&- 
ter line. The waggons were loaded expressly with 
the view of making as little dead weight as possible. 
There were 36 waggons upon the Narrow Gauge, 
and 25 upon the Broad Gauge. The gross load of the 
Broad Gauge was 235 tons, of the Narrow Gauge 254 
tons. The Narrow Gauge carried 35 tons 16 cwt. less 
dead weight, and 55 tons 2 cwt. more of profitable load.* 

t Abstract of Detentions to ordinary Goods and Passenger 
Trains on Great Western Railway to allow the Ex- 
press Trains to pass. 

For the 9, 45. a.m. Dawn Ujppress to pass. 

TRAIN. LEAVING HALTING DETAINED 

H. M. H. M. 

Goods Paddingtx)n at 4 a.m. Swindon . . 10 

8rd Class „ „ 6 30 a.m. Wainnford Rd. 25 

er „ „ 7 30 a.m. Bristol ... 12 



Far the 5, 30. p.m. Dowji Express to pass. 
Passenger Paddington at 4 45 p.m. Twyford . . 17 
Q00A& „ „ 2 45 P.M. Reading ..15 

For the 6, 30. a.m. Up Express to pass. 

Goods Bristol at . 3 a.m. Steventon . . 1 10 

3rd Class „ „ • 6 30 a.m. Box ... . 25 

Passenger „ ,,.70 a.m. Reading ... 12 

For the 12, noon. Up Express to pass. 
Goods Exeter at . 8 5 a.m. Highbridge . . 25 

Passenger „ „ .10 a.m. Farrington Road 19 

* It is given in evidence that the Manchester and Leeds Railway,- 
which is constructed on a series of sharp curves, conveys on an 
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111 the early days of railways, the engines for g'oods 
trains were made very lig'ht ; but it hus been found that 
heavy eng-ines for such trains are more efficient and 
^econoniical. Mi% M^Connell describes some on tlie 
Manchester and Sheffield railway, as well as others 
constructed by himself for the Binning^hara and Glou- 
cester line^ whicli can with ease draw from eig-ht hun- 
dred to one thousand tons^ up steep inclines, at a 
moderate speed. These are weig^hts which, in practice, 
companies are seldom^ if ever, called upon to convey at 
one time. It must also be observed that, in treating of 
Power J we must consider useful Power only,* 

It is the peculiarity of the railway system, that, ex- 
cept on very rare occasions, a train consists of a very 
large proportion of dead weight. A single passenger 
over and above a full loud requires the attaching of an 
additional carriage to tlie train ; a single ton of goods 
will often be the sole freight of a whole truck. It is 
found, that even on Narrow^ Gauge lines, the inter- 
mediate traffic, that is, the traffic of the small towns 
bet\\^een the principal points^ is carried on in a number 
of half-laden trucks. Mr. Stephenson says, ^' All the 



ft vemge 1000 tons of mercbandiase a day, [not at a time] aad this traffic 
ifl coadacted vrith the utmost ease, safety, and punctualitVi over a goqq- 
try where to construct or work a Broad Gauge line would be a phvBical 
mipnasihihtj. It cost 40,000/. a mile ; in consequence of the height of 
the embankments and viaducts, and the difficulty of the tunnels the 
additional breadth required bj the Broad Gfaugpe woidd have amounted 
to fi'om 0000/. to 8000/. a mile, 

• Great feats in speed have been performed by both Narrow and 
Broad Gauge eng^ines; but on examination, it will be found that 
these feats are performed over very straight and level lines, and by 
an increase of weight on the engine and tender, which at high speeds 
ii neither siife nor profitable- 
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intermediate traffic of any country is carried on by 
trucks sometimes not having half a ton in them. I do 
not suppose there is a single truck upon the London 
and Birmingham Railway, or the Grand Junction Rail- 
way, for intermediate traffic, that has an average of 
more than a ton in it/^ An intermediate traffic carried 
on by Broad Gauge trucks would frequently present 
the spectacle of five tons of useful load conveyed in ten 
trucks weighing fifty tons. 

In concluding this smnmary and commentary on the 
Appendix to the Gauge Commission report we cannot 
refrain from observing that there is one important point 
which the evidence establishes most clearly, — the gross 
injustice of the attacks made by the advocates of the 
Great Western Company on the Commissioners. So 
far from their having decided against evidence, it is 
quite clear that unless they had reported against the 
testimony of every engineer except Mr. Brunei, of every 
secretary except Mr. Saunders, of every manager except 
Mr. Seymour Clarke, and of every engine builder except 
Mr. Gooch, as well as against the united evidence of 
miners and carriers (not one of which two practised 
and intelligent classes did the Broad Gauge advocates 
call), they could not have reported in favour of the 
Broad Gauge. 



The Case for National Uniformity. 

The • existence of 1,900 miles of Narrow Gauge 
railways is alone a strong plea for their continuance 
and extension, even if barely equal in general advan- 
tages to the Broad Gauge lines; but the whole tenor 
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of the evidence g^oes to show, that while in available 
speed and power the Narrow Gauge is fiiUy equal 
to the Broad Gaug-e in commercial convenience^ it is 
vastly superior. Economy means low fares and low 
dues, 

Mr. Brunei and his friends do not contemplate ex- 
tending* all the lines of the kingdom to the Broad 
Gauge J they only propose to push it into certain dis- 
trictSj as an auxiliary to and in direct connection with 
the Great Western, The breaks of Gauge, which will 
be produced by crossing or running into Narrow Gauge 
linesj Mr. Brunei justifies by assuming that theory of rail- 
way districts and of inevitable change of carriages for 
passengers, and which he indicates where he says that 
** if a net-work of railways is made all over England, I 
think it will be impossible that passenger-carriages can 
be running all over England," and where he assumes 
that at certain points all railway goods-trains must be 
stopped and re-assorted. This theory as to the goods 
trains, has already been shown to be a complete error, 
by the evidence of the Carriers, The ultimate effect of 
the extension of a uniform railway system is still more 
clearly shown in the operations of the Cleari>g 
House, 

We are fortunately enabled to furnish an account 
of this interesting and valuable institution, from a 
pamphlet* lately printed for private circulation by its 
ingenious author Mr. K, Morison, 

It appears that soon after the opening of the conti- 
nuous lines of railways between Liverpool and London, 
it was found that travellers would not be content with 

• " The Ori^'n and Results of the Olearing System which 10 in 
operation on the Narrow Gauge Railways." 
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the mere acceleration ofspeed, but required to be can-ied 
through at one charge, and if possible by one con- 
veyance. The same demand was made for g-oods. This 
arrangfement was carried into effect ; but althoug'h the 
public were better served, the accounts of the com- 
panies interchanging" fell into sad confusion. Each 
company had charges against those which ran over its 
lines, and in like manner owed money to those lines, 
giving rise to an interminable affair of cross accounts. 
Then, as railways increased, some were prosperous and 
some were poor. The prosperous were well supplied 
with carriages, waggons, trucks, and all that comes 
within the title of '^ Railway Stock f the poor compa- 
nies had as little as they could help, and made up for 
the deficiency by unacknowledged borrowings ; so that, 
altogether, the interests which should for mutual and 
public good, work most harmoniously, clashed in a man- 
ner that could be pleasing only to the lawyers of the 
disputing companies. The solution of the litigious maze 
was found in a plan derived from that of the City Clear- 
ing House, which was carried into effect under the 
auspices of Mr. Glyn and Mr. Hudson : — 

^'On the 2nd January, 1842, the system of the Railway Clearing* 
House came into operation on the railways extending from London to 
Barlington in one direction, and from Manchester to Hull in another. 
It was adopted at subsequent periods by the companies whose rail- 
ways extend from Darlington to Carlisle, Simderland, Hartlepool, and 
Scarborough; and from Birmingham to Gloucester, Birkenhead, 
Liverpool, Fleetwood, Lancaster, and Manchester. And in a few 
months it will be in force in all the railways included in the area 
defined by a line passing from London through Gloucester, Liverpool, 
Fleetwood, and Glasgow, to Edinburgh ; — and returning by Berwick, 
Newcastle, Scarborough, Hull, Yarmouth, and Cambridge, to the 
metropolis ; or, in other words, on all the Narrow Gauge Railways in 
Great Britain lying north of the Thames, with the exception of the 
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few abort lines wliich are beyond the limits of the area just de* 

scribed." 

" The main princijiles of the system thus widely diffused, are, ^fintj 
that pa^sengere shall be booked through at all principal stations, and 
conveyed to their destination without change of carriage; — that 
horses and cattle shall likewise be sent throngh without diang;6 of 
conveyance, and that g-oods shall ^ in the same way, be carried 
through without being either shifted or re-assorted. Secondly, that 
the companies respectively sliall pay a fixed rate per mile, for such 
carriages and waggons not their ovim property, as they may use ; and 
a further enm per day by way of fine or demurrage for detention, if 
kept beyond a prescribed length of time ; and lastly ^ that no direct 
settlement shall take place between the companies in respect of any 
traffic, the accounts of which have passed through the Bail way 
Clearing House." 

In order to work out the clearing} principle there are 
sent daily fi'om each of the Clearing House stations 
(including' all the principal booking; stations of every 
line tbrming' a part of the Railw ay Union)^ 

" 1. A return of the passengers booke*l through. 
D. A return of the horses, private carriages, and cattle booked 
through, 

3. A return of the parcels booked through, 

4. A return of all the carriages, waggons, Slc, which have 

arrived or been discharged either loaded or empty* 

From these returns the accounts of what is due to and owing by 
each Company is made out at the Clearing House, and, a^r being 
examined and approved by each Company, '' the Jinal settiement of 
ths accounts is effected by the railway clearing, paying^ or receiving 
the balaficefiy as the case may be^ through the hunds of the hanJiers^ 
vsho act as agenta to tkt several Companies, In this way all the 
Iraasactions of one Company with all other Companies, amounting 
frequently to many thouwand pounds a week, are cleared weekly by a 
iiim seldom exceeding a few hundred pounds/' 

The means which the Clearing* House possesses for 
having each vehicle from the moment it leaves the 
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parent line until it returns to it^ and the plan adopted 
of charging* mileage for stock used^ and demurrage for 
stock detained^ have put an end to the practice before 
referred to^ of borrowing from neighbours to supply an 
improper deficiency in carrying vehicles. 

From these returns, for the year 1845, we find that 
617,888 passengers were each conveyed through an 
average distance of 146 miles, — the average length of 
the lines travelled over being forty-one miles, so 
that each passenger travelled over four railways on 
an average, and must have passed three junctions 
or points of convergence — to accommodate these pas- 
sengers, 69,765 railway carriages and 6,813 trucks, 
carrying private carriages, were sent through. There 
were also sent through, in the same year, 7,573 horse 
boxes, 2,607 post-offices, and 180,606 goods waggons, 
beside waggons conveying minerals, of which no record 
is kept in the Clearing House. 

There are other circumstances connected with the 
Clearing House which render it a most valuable Insti- 
tution. The control is vested in a committee, composed 
of the Chairman of all Companies who form part of the 
Union. Their meetings tend to produce harmony and 
also uniformity in their respective arrangements, and 
to impose a check ^^on the disposition to introduce 
diversities of system, which, from some motive or other, 
Railway Managers have so often evinced.^' 

It is scarcely necessaiy to observe, that if the Great 
Western Railway succeed in introducing the thirty 
Breaks they contemplate, on all those lines, the Clearing 
system will be inapplicable ; as a physical obstacle is raised 
up the continuous transit after the Clearing system 
has succeeded in removing so many moral obstacles. 
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Wherever a Break of Gauge occurs, there a double tax 
must be imposed upon the public — a tax of time and a 
tax of money. A double stock of vehicles of all kinds 
must be maintained^ and a proportionate number of ser- 
vants* A load of g"oods sent from a port across a 
Break of Gauge must encounter the danglers of delay 
from not finding- a sufficient number of waggons on the 
other side to perform the remainder of the jouimey, in 
addition to the expenses of unloading and reloading, 
and the probable loss by breakage and pilferage. On a 
series of railways laid downi on a uniform system the 
same load muy be sent huiifh'eds of miles without ever 
being disturbed, antl witli an absohite assurance of 
reaching its destination at an liour fixed on its de- 
parture. 

It is as certain tlmt the parties making use of rail- 
ways pay for an unnecessary expense inciriTed in their 
construction, working, and maintenanoe^ as that taxes 
levied at a custom-house on articles of necessitj^ are 
paid by the consumer. 

Railways have already greatly advanced that change 
T^'hich was begun by our admirable although now 
almost extinct canal system, and our not less admi- 
rable and quite extinct coaching system. As they 
extend their iron arms, direct communication and inter- 
change of mutual Wants, of corn and timber, cucumbers 
and cabbages, for coal and calico, corduroy and guano, 
is becoming more and more the order of the diiy. All 
towns, all hamlets, even the remotest rural districts 
aspire to sharing the benefits of the untiring steam- 
horse ; fishing villages claim to be ports, and secluded 
valleys proclaim the rich mineral treasures awaiting* the 
modern Open Sesame of carriage at a penny a mile per 
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ton. We must not check this progress^ or permit any 
body of men by ambitious extravagance and selfishness, 
to check the wide interchange of home trade from which 
all manner of good may be anticipated. 

There was a time when a few county towns mono- 
polized the whole inland trade of extensive districts, 
when a few ports received and sent forth all our foreign 
trade, and a tall column of profits stood between the 
producer and consumer. 

Then the conveyance of merchandise was carried 
on by long strings of bell-bearing pack-horses, picking 
their cautious way over rough bridle roads, and here 
and there by broad-wheeled waggons, moving on 
highways even more solitary than they are now. By 
these expensive modes the wholesale dealer of the 
County Metropolis received cargoes once or twice a 
year of the various kinds of goods destined to supply 
his customers, the retailers of the country round, and 
the pedlars, who then conducted two-thirds of the pro- 
vincial dry goods' trade. The roads to London were 
dreary and dangerous, consumptive of time and money. 
No shopkeeper thought of sending up to town for 
ten pounds worth of goods ; he drew from his neigh- 
bour the wholesale man, and he would no more have 
dreamed of going up to select his spring stock than of 
making a pilgrimage to Rome. Manchester, to half 
England, was a far off place in the barbarous north. 
The spinning-jenny was not, and calico was burdened 
with a heavy excise as a dangerous rival to our ancient 
woollen manufactures. 

Each county town was of itself a small metropolis. 
Litchfield, Chester, Warwick, and other now decaying 
cities were the sit^s to which the surrounding gentry 
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and ariatocracy resorted for their amusements in mnter 
and tlieir purclmses all the year round. When Sir 
Thomas Leathers required a stock of claret, new 
saddles, a beaver and bob wig-^ or Lady Leathers a 
supply of groceries, lace, satin, cambric, the latest 
fashions of hoo])s and head-dresses, there was no rail* 
road to wliistle them up to Boiid«-street and back again 
within twenty-four hours ; so they proceeded along- in 
fnll-ljlawn state and digfuity to the coTinty town in 
their coach-and-siXj or chariot-and-four^ and there 
laid in un ample supply of soap and sugar^ tea, toys, 
feathers^ and fans^ in fact all that might be wanted 
for use or pleasure in the hug-e mansion of a baronet 
of the old and nearly extinct sort. There were no 
express trains, no posting* at twelve miles an hour, in 
tliose days; no printed calicoes at threepence haH]>enny 
a yard, no penny magazines, no penny post, no penny-a- 
mile carriages, no maid-servants in silk gowns with 
parasols, no tea at three shillings, no white sugar at 
eight pence a pounrL It was by the few at large 
profits, instead of the many at small profits, that money 
w^as made. Tlien, as the smoU capitnl, sold to all 
the district, of whieli it was the meti'opolis, so it bought 
from all that district. The carriage of agricultural 
produce ond local manufactures was too expensive to 
tempt the owner past the first gi'eat city on the route. 
All this has passed away, never to return. Pack- 
horses, and bridle-roads, liighways^ and broad-wheeled 
waggons have been succeeded; first by canals and 
horse-drawn barges ; last, by railroads and flying loco- 
motives* 

The first efl^ect improved means of conveyance was to 
destroy the wholesale trade of these provincial capitals. 
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year by year; London became more and more the 
great warehouse of internal trade, so that all roads, 
seemed to end there. 

But railroads have brought about a new commercial 
revolution. The centralizing effect of highroads, canals, 
and the first railroads, is neutralized by the creation 
of more direct lines of communication. The stream 
of commerce is increased and divided. The system 
of eagerly competitive commercial travellers — of rapid, 
Rowland -Hill -transmission of letters, and almost 
equally rapid transmission of merchandise (where 
no Break of Gauge intervenes,) leads the country 
shopkeeper to obtain what he requires direct from 
the manufacturer; and, perhaps, if his business will 
afford it, to select it in person. Nothing could tend 
more to advance this movement toward a more equal 
distribution of the wealth of the country than a uniform 
railway system. 

The evidence on the Gauge Question affords 
many striking illustrations of the undeveloped wealth 
of this country — agricultural, mining, and manufac- 
turing. So far from our being, as some continental 
philosophers love to represent, worn out and exhausted,* 
— -just passing that culminating point at which so 
many and so great empires have paused, tottered, and 
fallen, to 

" Point a moral, or adorn a tale," — 

there cannot be a doubt that we have within our island 
richer and more abundant sources of wealth than all that 
we have hitherto displayed in war and peace. We find 
that while in the purely agricultural districts produce sells 

* England and Russia two bloated giants. — Miehelefi ^ People. 
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at barely rerauiierating; prices, while timber actually 
rots in the woods for want of a market^ and the 
peasantry shiver tbrong'h thp winter for w^ant of a 
better fire than faggots, the produce of dead wood 
fathered by their landlordn^ snfferancej tliere are many 
and rich coal mines unopened from the same cause 
— the absence of all means of conveyance to a market, 
— and there is in the mannfacturiiio- districts a much 
greater demand for agricultural produce of all kinds 
than can easily be satisfied. A straw shows how the 
wdnd blows. The demand for a luxury aflbrds some idea 
of the demand for absolute necessaries. When we learn 
from the ^^ Endence*' that Manchester consimies in the 
season from ten to twelve tans of cucumbers a week, 
and that 150 tons of green vegetables are carried daily 
by one railroad from that town along the valley of the 
Calder,* we can form some idea of the enormous de- 
mands for com, flourj meat^ bread, butter, cheese^ 
and poultry — all articles which may be bought at 
comparatively low prices in many parts of the south- 
westj and w^est of England, and in all parts of South 
Wales, The same districts^ or^ at any rate, Hamji- 
shire^ Wiltshire^ Devonshire^ and Cornwall suffer miser- 
ably for want of ftieL Soon after tlie Bristol and 
Exeter Eailroad opened^ the landlords on the line lost 
the sale of faggot woodj the fanners and labourers 
were enabled by the new conveyance to supply tlieni- 
selves with coal ; at the same time the price of butter, 

• If a Narrow Gauge Railway were made there, they wauld send 
minerals down dir^t, and return com and fruit f they get a great 
deal of friiit in that district, and other frftrd^Tn -ifuflr, particularly 
cucumbers, I have seen as many as four r»i|vvay waggons coming 
from the neighbourhood of Rugby, full of cijrin7ih*»i's, to Manehester- 
about twelve or fnuHeen tons of ciicumh^r^, — Capt. Laws, 

e 
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cream, and poultry rose in Exeter market. This one 
instance exemplifies what we may anticipate from the 
general extension of a T^ise railway system. 

Our agriculturists have just received, or imagine 
they have received — and, in such matters, imagination 
goes a long way, '^ a heavy blow and deep discourage- 
ment. They feai' low prices ; and the groans and cries 
of alaiTO are loudest and deepest from those most distant 
from the large, unceasing, and increasing demand for all 
that farms produce afforded by the ^^ Great Metropolis '^ 
and the manufacturing counties. There has been a 
talk of compensation for the agricultural interest, of 
money to be lent to landlords, and a new arrangement 
of turnpike acts, which, Heaven knows ! is wanted 
badly enough. The best, the only real compensa- 
tion, will be found in extending the farmers' mar- 
kets, and giving him thousands for customers where 
he only had hundreds before, for his purchases the 
range of cities instead of the neighbouring village. 
This can only be done by an extension of the 
railway system, and that on such a scale that it shall 
be worth the while of the Company to attend to the 
agricultural traffic. At present the parish roads all 
converge toward the highways and the nearest town or 
village ; in a system adapted for a rural district these 
roads will be turned toward the railway stations. 

Mine proprietors have been sufficiently acute to com- 
pel railway companies to provide sidings and other 
conveniences for sending off their produce. The agri- 
cultural members have hitherto been too busy in wat<:h- 
ing a parchment protection to obtain such advantages 
for their constituents. They must awake now, explore, 
and realize the advantages actually within their grasp. 
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We shall then see^ on market days^ farmers proceed- 
ing with their stock and produce to the roadside rail- 
way station, provided as the focus of a circle of farms^ 
and they will think no more of going' fifty miles to 
market with a pen of sheep, a van of cattle, and a 
waggon of grain hired in joint stock, than an Irish pig- 
driver does of transporting himsell* and drove from 
Liverpool to Walsall pig-market in the lieart of Staf- 
fordshire. 

To the farmer of Wiltshire and North Devon, of 
Glamor ganslure and Carmarthenshire, to whom the 
choice will be open of Bending his butter, cheese, corn, 
hay^ straw, and bullocks, to London or to Lancashire, 
as he pleases, — who can join with his neighbours in 
having a cargo of guano fresh from the shipside — 
who can buy the tiles, timber, iron hurdles^ limestone, 
and coal, wholesale, where fonnerly he bought it in 
retail, a new existence, a new course of trade, and 
source of profit, will be opened. It is to such com- 
pensation as this that he must look to replace the pro- 
tection that he lost the other day. 

All the " evidence" proves clearly that the Broad 
Gauge, with its huge and ponderous trucks, is utterly 
unsuited to an agricidtural district. No company 
could afford either to maintain the number of hands 
required at each road station, to move, load, and 
unload a Broad Gauge cattle van or goods waggon, or 
to draw daily the dead weight of empty carriages 
required to supply the unceii;ainties of agriciJtural 
traffic. Of this fact tlie Eastern Counties Railway 
affords a perfect illustration. Therefoi-^ it is that the 
Broad Gauge has been, as far as any railway system 
could be, the bane of the Western Counties ! A 
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straig-lit liiie^ easy g^radients^ a rapid pace^ and a large 
carriag-e, are excellent if not indispensable for pleasure 
parties^ and special expresses. In g'oing* to races 
nothing- can equal the Great Western. If the Emperor 
of Kussia sliould ever be able to spare funds for the 
construction of the long'-talked railway from Peters- 
burgh to Moscow^ a line which is intended^ like every- 
thing Russian^ solely for the convenience of the Czar 
and his soldiers^ and which ^vill run, too, through a 
country of rolling plains, why, there, the Broad Gauge 
would be in every respect most fit. But the West of 
England is the very reverse of Russia, and requires, 
of all things, not huge unwieldy carriages and trucks, 
but handy waggons, which may, without inordinate 
trouble or expense, be run into small road stations, 
and sidings, to which a farmer may send his couple of 
fat oxen, or his score of sheep, or his load of corn, in 
conjunction with one or two more neigh oours. 

Hitherto, of all classes, the agriculturist has least 
enjoyed the advantages of railway transit: he never 
can enjoy them where expensive rates and heavy 
unwieldy trucks prevail; and that is the reason why 
the Great Western Railway, although running through 
rich corn -growing and cattle - feeding counties, has 
created, as yet, so little local traffic. The whole ma- 
chinery is on too vast, costly, and magnificent a scale. 

Were it not for the inconvenience of the Break of 
Gauge, the cheap little Belgian 3 feet 9 inches Gauge 
would supply the wants of Somersetshire and Devon- 
shire infinitely better than the Broad Gauge. 

At present there is a difference of at least a hundred 
per cent, between the price of farm produce on the one 
hand, and coal on the other hand, in difierent parts of 
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England. Whenever — and the da)^ is not far distant 
when that devoutly-to-be-wished-for end shall be 
accomplished — the uttermost parts of England are, 
by a cheap uniform^ rapid^ and punctual means of 
conveyance brought within a few hours' communica- 
tion, there will be no sterile land and no unworked 
coal mines. A regular course of exchange will be 
established between the agricultural, the mining, and 
the manufacturing districts flowing on in an even 
unbroken current. The price of fuel and of provisions 
— the two great necessaries of life — will be nearly the 
same at all parts of the kingdom, and at all times of 
the year. To reach this goal, we must have not less 
swiftness than we now enjoy, but also punctuality and 
economy — benefits all-important to miners, farmers, 
manufacturers, merchants, carriers, and share-holders, 
— but which, unless nine-tenths of this evidence be 
false, we can never obtain without National Uni- 
formity of Gauge. 
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While the second edition of this ^^ Brief History of 
the Gauge Question^' was passing through the press, 
the minutes of the Board of Trade upon the Report 
of the Gauge Commissioners have heen published, and 
contain the following suggestions for the modification 
and carrying out of the recommendations with which 
that Report concluded : — 

1. That no line shall hereafter be formed on any other than the four 

feet eight and a half inch Gauge, excepting lines to the south of 
the existing line irom London to Bristol, and excepting small 
branches of a few miles in length, in immediate connection with 
the Great Western Railway; but that no such line as above 
excepted shall be sanctioned by Parliament, unless a special 
Report shall have been made by the Committee on the Bill, 
setting forth the reasons which have led the Committee to 
advise that such line should be formed on any other than the 
four feet eight and a half inch Gauge. 

2. That, unless by the consent of the Legislature, it shall not be 

permitted to the Directors of any Railway Company to alter 
the Gauge of such Railway. 

3. That, in order to complete the general chain of Narrow Gauge 

communication from the North of England to the Southern 
coasts, and to the port of Bristol, any suitable measures shoul4 
be promoted to form a Narrow Gauge link from Gloucester 
to Bristol, and also from Oxford to Basingstoke, or by any 
shorter route connecting the proposed Rugby and Oxford line 
with the South Western Railway. 
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4. That the South Wales line and its branches to Monmouth and 
Hereford should be permitted to be fbrme<l on the Broad 
Gauge, as sanctioned by their Act. 

6. That the Rug^by and Oxford line, and the Oxford, Worcester and 
Wolverhampton line, should be ])ermitted to be formed on the 
Broad Gaug*e, as sanctioned by their Acts : that the Lords of 
the Committee of Privy Council for ^JVade shall exercise the 
powers conferred upon them by the several Acts, and shall 
require that additional oVarrow Gauge mils shall forthwith be 
laid dowTi from Rug^by to Oxford, and from Wolverhampton 
to the junction with the Birminj^ham and Gloucester line ; 
and that if it should hereafter appear that there is a traffic 
requiring" accommodation on the ^^'arrow Gauj^e from the 
Staffordshire districts to the Southern coast, any suitable 
measure shall be promoted by Parliament to form a Narrow 
Gaug;e link from Oxford to the line of the Birmingham and 
Gloucester Railway. 

If these recoiiiinendatioiis be carried out, a fair com- 
promise will be effected between the territorial claims of 
rival companies and the professional jealousies of en- 
o;ineers, while the interests of the public and of indivi- 
dual shareholders will be completely sacrificed. Since 
the commencement of the present session, Parliament 
has sanctioned tlie construction of Railways requiring^ 
an investment of eiglity-seven millions sterling^. The 
million require<l for effectually abolishhig- the Break 
of (xauge, which both the Commissioners and the 
Lords of Trade consider a '^ most serious evil/' would 
have been but a drop in this ocean of prospec- 
tive expenditure. A more timid tortuous course is 
recommen<h»d, a course which will in the end cost 
ma?iv unnecessiirv millions, and create countless un- 
netjessary breaks. 

Tlie West of Enprhuid is to be given up to the care of 
the Orent Western (Vmi|>any ; a thinly-popuhited ag-ri- 
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cultural aud mineral district, presenting" in North 
Devon and in Cornwall, eng-ineering; difficulties of a pe- 
culiar kind, is to be confined to a system which, if it 
can be cheaply and profitably worked anywhere, can 
only be worked in a level country affording a large 
passenger traffic. There is no part of England which 
w^ould derive so much advantage fi'om free communica- 
tion with the Northern and Midland Counties, as the 
West, and this is the district selected for isolation. In 
certain districts the sjstem of a double Gauge is to be 
introduced, so that carriages of either Gauge may run 
upon them, this, according to the evidence of Mr. 
Brunei and Mr. Stephenson, will involve an additional 
expense of 2,400/. a mile for a single rail, and of 4,000/. 
for a double rail. All engineers are agreed that the 
two systems could not be w^orked together without a 
double rail within the Broad Gauge. Contractors (see 
Mr. Jackson^s evidence) would require an additional 
lOOZ. per mile per annum, for keeping a road laid on the 
double system in repair. The number of " points'' at 
which engines are most likely to run oflf the rails would 
be increased fivefold, and the complication of the 
switches, &c., would be increased in an incalculable 
degree. 

If the Board of Trade had been so impressed with 
the advantages of the Broad Gauge for heavy passenger 
traffic, which it does not appear they are, as to recom- 
mend a Broad Gauge line between London and Liver- 
pool, and London and York, there would have been less 
ground for surprise, but that they should have pati'onized 
in the poorest districts a system of Broad Ixauge and 
double Gauge which involves so enormous and unneces- 
sary expense, in the face of the universal demand for 
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cheap conveyance^ trains a' penny a mile per passenger y 
&c., is strang-ely inconsistent. 

The difference to the locality will be the maximum of 
the tariff instead of the minimum, to the shareholders, 
an additional 800/. a-year per mile for every line on the 
double Gauge. 

With respect to South Wales, it is clearly sacrificed 
to Ireland ; the last sop to the Cerberus of Repeal is the 
Broad Gauge for the South Wales line. The experience 
of a century, the evidence of every engineer except Mr. 
Brunei, and the practice of Mr. Brunei himself, proves 
that for an undulating tortuous countiy, where the 
traffic will chiefly depend on ore, coal, and manufac- 
tured iron, a Narrow Gauge is the cheapest and the 
most convenient. To cany the seven feet Gauge into the 
valleys where the mines and iron works lie, is in many 
cases absolutely impossible, but where possible would 
cost fi'om 6,000/. to 8,000/. a mile additional, in the 
tunnels, viaducts, and embankments. The South Wales 
line will present the spectacle of a railway having at one 
of its termini a miserable fishing village, at the other a 
Break of Gauge barring up its route to the Midland 
Counties, where iron is in most demand, and all along 
its course Breaks of Gauge wherever joined by roads 
from the works and mines. In compensation, during 
the session of Parliament, Irish M. P.s' and Cabinet 
couriers will dash along by express at the rate of 
seventy miles an hour. 

One city and chief station only has reason to rejoice 
at this diluted report for uniformity of Gauge. Poor 
Bristol ! whose fate has ever been to sink deeper in the 
slough of despond, after each vehement struggle for a 
fair commercial start, the ever credulous victim of 
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crotchet; and conservatives — of mud and misery — 
Bristol; — which; in the hopes of improving, gave up to 
the ignorant rapacity of a small clique of monopolists 
her fine harbour to be, by absurd taxation, sealed 
against the commerce of the world, — which has sacrificed 
as much capital, in a monster steam-ship, fit only for a 
show, and the monster piers of a never-to-be-executed 
bridge, fit neither for show nor use, (two more of 
Mr. Brunei's extravagant whimwhams,) as would have 
redeemed her port from the incuhi who crush all sea- 
bom trade, and which, no wiser grown, still warmly 
patronises a railway system much better adapted for 
carrjdng passengers past, than bringing merchandise 
to her silent docks, — will obtain, in the removal of 
the Break of Gauge at Gloucester the abolition of 
the artificial barrier raised up by the Broad Gauge 
against an interchange \^dth the manufacturing coun- 
ties. May some of the independent spirit of the North 
arrive with northern manufactures, and from the abo- 
lition of the Break a new and prosperous career date 
for that ancient and hospitable city ! 



London : 
Printed by Stbwart and Murray, 
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Mr. John Braithwaite, Civil Engineer, Cliief En- 
gineer of the Eastern Counties Railway; Manu- 
facturer of one of the first Locomotives that ran 
on the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. 

1767t Will you favour the Commissioners with your gi«toryof 
motives for adopting the 5 feet Gauge on the 
Eastern Counties Railway ? 

At the commencement of the undertaking, it appeared 
that several of the Directors were under an impression 
that it would be much belter to lay down the then contem- 
plated? feetGaugeof the Great Western Railway, I con- 
sidered that it was very unnecessary, involving a very 
extravagant outlay, and I began to think seriously as 
to whether that Gauge should be adopted by us, or the 
4 ft- 8^ in. ; and I then wrote a report upon it. It was 
very fully discussed at the Board, and it was eventually 
carried that the 7 feet Gauge should not be laid down. 
Shortly after it became a question as to what the Gauge 
should be, presuming it was not to be 7 feet. ' Having 
dropped some observations about a variation in the 
Gauge, the question was put to me, if it was left to 
myself, whether I would make any alteration in the 
Gauge. Considering that ;re were an eastern district^ Adnpted a n«vr 
and that our departure was from London^ and not ^^^^^^^^H 
believing that we were all to concentrate in London, the e^wt would 
and to take our departure from each other^s rail' ^g^ttrn couu- 
ways, and believing that the eastern portion would be devoted ties line as the 
to us, juat as we thought the Great Western portion c^fax\yZteva 
would be devoted to its particular Compani/, and know- H^iiway. 
ing the difficulties we had to encounter in 4 ft. 8^ in,; 
and not looking to ultimately taking a northern road, 
presuming that the Birmingham line had occupied that 
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B^th^aUe portion of the country I submitted to the Directors that 

'- 5 feet would be a better Gauge. I arrived at that 

^^u^ by 5 f^^t Gauge in this way : I found that the locomotive 
adding to all engine was defective in several particulars, — one, as to 
^mingt^re"^ its generative power, the space we had for boiler room ; 
quire addition, next, as to the number of wearing parts: I thought 
that each of them ought to have, if we could afford it, 
a little more room, allowing a little more wearing sur- 
face, but more particularly with regard to the boiler. 
The tubular system then being very much adopted, it 
struck me that if we had a little more space between 
the tubes we should have a more quiet action of the 
water in the boiler, and consequently less ebullition ; 
and, therefore, with my diagram and my section of my 
engine, I added to all its different bearings, and I 
added what I considered sufficient additional space to 
the tubes, the sum of which gave me 4 ft. 11 f in., and 
upon that I assumed that 5 feet would be about the 
thing. Since then the Gauge has been reduced from 
6 feet to 4 ft. 8|^ in. As to the policy of so doing, I 
have very little doubt that it was perfectly right it 
should be so done, notwithstanding that it involved 
very great expense. If the intention had been origi* 
nally to run to the north, we should not have added 
that 3^ inches, but we should, in common with others, 
have taken the chance of the very great improvements 
that have been made in locomotive matters, to which I 
improyeraents havo mvself paid vcrv ffreat attention. I am very 

have given lo- , '^ ' , i r ° i t i • i . i ^ -^ • 1 1 "^ 

comotive addi- happy to Say that, although I think that still greater 
mo"re power^'''^ improvements may be made, the locomotive of this day 
than required, is not the locomotive of 1 836, and that, for all pwyoses 
for which railways can be wanted , there is additional space 
to crowd in as much power and more than can ever be 
commercially beneficial. The trade generally throughout 
all the Narrow Gauge lines, from what I see, and from 
what I have read and heard, is, in all instances, con- 
ducted with every possible regularity — that is, so far as 
the present experience of railway management wmU 

f)ermit — but I consider that we are, in respect particu- 
arly to the management of our trains, in almost com- 
parative ignorance. I think we are now just breaking 
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into something ; there are new ideas daily suggesting g^^^f^^J^,"^ 

themselves. The mind having been hitherto devoted ' - 

to the construction of railways, people are now turn- Optnioiw on 

ing their attention seriously to the transmission of ***^^- 

goods and passengers ; and for the convenience either 

of carrying goods, or for the transit of passengers in 

particular, I should say that, barring those little notions 

we liad about the addition of 3J inches^ ivhich the hn- 

prorement of the locomotive has^ 1 thiulx\ super.scdcd^ I 

think that, for tl*e purposes of passengers in particular^ 

the Narrow Gauge is infinitely superior to any other. 

If the thing were to be made de novo^ I think then that 

it might be made 5 feet, because it does give a little 

more room : but we have found that, although at that 

time we could not make the engines of that power and 

dimension to suit a Gauge of 4 ft, 8^ in., yet that some 

of the bodies of those engines upon our line have been 

so altered, that those that were running on 5 feet are 

now running on 4 ft. 8^ in. ; which shows the great 

attention that has been paid, and the improvements 

which have been made. 

184L Have you any other observations to add on the 
general question ? 

Having adopted a wider Gauge than others, an im- seranon€c«»- 
pression has been created that I am a Broad Gauge bJ^JI* ^^^u ^ 
man, but I state most distinctly I am not a Broad Gauge 
man, and I see no necessity for the Broad Gauge* 

185L If I were to adopt any, I should adhere to the 
4 feet 8^ in. Gauge. 

1852, As being sufficient for all the purposes of com- 
merce ? 

Ab being sufficient for all the purposes we can 
require, and necessarily attended with much less ex- 
pense in broken countries, with respect to the way 
itself, in the construction of the line. 

1853. In original construction is the Narrow Gauge in 
all cases less costly than the Broad Gauge ? 

Yes ; particularly in difficult countries. I may 

B 2 
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state with reference to the very question that Captain 
Laws answered, as to curves in rocky districts; it is 
quite bad enough to curve them down to 4 feet 8^ in. as 
may be seen bv the TafF Railway ; for it is the most 
frightful specimen we have of curves through a dif- 
ficult country, and engines running at considerable 
speed, and very far beyond the notion of engineers 
generally, that they are capable of. 

1854. Are you aware that Mr. Brunei was the en- 
gineer of that line ? 

I am. 



Vi^Formity 1836. Was the change of Gauge on the Eastern 
Change from 6 Couutics from 5 fcct to 4 fcct 8^ iuchcs effected 
sTinchts*^^- without any great inconvenience ? 

fected without -wy i ■% i i i i 

difficulty. Yes; one would scarcely have known any change 

was taking place ; it was done remarkably well under 
the management of Mr. Berkley It surprised all 
parties that it was done so well as it was, consider- 
ing that it never interfered with the running of the 
trains. 

1837. Could you change back again to that same 
Gauge, or to a broader Gauge, without more in- 
convenience ? 

Perfectly so. I should say there would be about 
the same expense in the one instance as in the other; 
it might be done with very great facility. 

Cost 1,000/. a 1838. Did it cost 1000/. per mile altogether, or more 
than that? 
I think that was as near the amount as possible. 

1839. Have you any tunnel on your line which will 
interfere with the increase of Gauge ? 
None whatever that I consider would interfere with 
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without increasing the tunnels. 

1840* Would that apply to your bridges also ? 

Certainly, Our horse-boxes determine the extra 
width. The space between our rails being six feet, if 
we were to leave the two horse-boxes the common 
width in their position as running upon the rails, and 
widen out the 4 ft. 8^ in. rails to the Broad Gauge, it 
would not affect the tunnels, or bridges, or viaducts. 

1857. Would it cramp your operations a little ? 

No doubt they would not be so readily used. My 
notion is, that trucks should be sufficiently large for 
the traffic; but the more handy the waggons are, the The more 
fewer are the hands employed, and the better able are ar",*\hrffj^r 
the porters to sort those waggons, — confessing, at the JiinJa em- 
same time, that I think there is more sorting than is ''"^ 
necessary. 



1793. Do you think in the 4 feet 8^ inch Gauge you 
have sufficient space for cleaning, oiling, and 
repairing the various parts of the engine? 

On the present construction of engines, the space 
is ample, and the complication is much reduced, A 
variety of parts that required a complication of cranks^ 
eccentrics, and other things, are done away with; and 
a boy may now w^ith facility clean an engine in an 
hour, which formerly would take a man a day. 






At present a 
boy can clean 
in mi hour ao 
enf^ine which 
{imnvriy em- 
filoyed a man 
a day. 



1802. Ton per ton, do you think you work as economi-'feconimiyof 
cally as the Great Western. tion^d'of 

I have no doubt of it, taking our gradients into eonsi- ^^ ^^ 
deration. If the capital is to be taken into consider- 
ation with full employment for the trains, 1 have no 
doubt the Eastern Counties or the Northern and 



Eastern work equally economical. 
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1768. Upon the present system of making engines 
(and I have no doubt the improvements will go on) 
they are very superior to what they were; and I do 
not hesitate to say that within a very few months they 
will be as much superior as the engines now used are 
to what were formerly used. The introduction of out- 
side cylinders reduces the complication of the engine 
materially. There were certainly logical reasons for 
admitting that the outside cylinders were not so steady 
as cylinders internally; but, taking all the circum- 
stances into consideration, there cannot be a doubt 
that the outside cylinders are superior for all purposes 
as to wear and tear, economy, management, and the 
means of raising very considerable power, upon a base 
which, I contend, is quite sufficient to carry anything 
that can be superposed. But the base is in the one 
instance as it is in the other, which I rather looked at 
in the engines at the time of determining the centre of 
gravity of the engines that were proposed to be used, 
than the engines we were then using. I took the centre 
of gravity of the two ; and it appeared tliat, as to its 
height relatively with its base, if there was any advan* 
tage it was all in favour of the Narrow Gauge, or 
assuming they were equal, it being an isosceles triangle, 
where it stood on a 7 feet base, or a 5 feet base, or a 
2 feet base, the centre of gravity relatively equally 
high with those bases, was one and the same thing, as 
far as regards the eti'ect of throwing the engines off by- 
centrifugal effect; and, at the same time, looking also 
at the narrower base, provided the centre of gravity 
was as safely placed, was infinitely superior, inasmuch 
as the more the lines approximated, the narrower they 
wTre, the less resistance they had in going round curves, 
and greater facilities also were afibrded for going 
through broken and difficult country, such as the coun- 
try 1 have been looking at lately, and that to wliich 
the Commissioners' attention was lately called, on the 
Mancliester and Leeds, which is a work of great in- 
genuity, and does great credit to those who laid 
it out. 

As to applying the Broad Gauge in lliat particular 
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part, I have examined the country very narrowly of late, Mr, joim 

to see whether tliere was an opportumty ot getting a 

Narrow Gausre line by the side or over a certain por- BfojdOauge 

tion of It, and 1 abandoned it as being perfectly im* aud Leccu linei 
practicable, 

1770, We began with G-feet G-inch wheels. We 
found by drawing up our centre of gravity they were 
not so steady. 

1771. While you preserved your centre of gravity 
proportionally low, did you lose a little in 
velocity ? 

That depended entirely upon the number of strokes 
the engine would make. At that time tlie present (to 
use a strong expression) absurd velocity was not 
contemplated. I do not think the period is very far 
distant when a check will be put to that velocity, which 
is, under any and every circumstance, in my opinion, 
perfectly unwarranted. You have the means of com- 
municating, by telegraph, any matter of immense im- 
portance ; and, for commercial purposes, 1 do not think 
it is warrantable to travel at the dangerous rate they 
are now travelling. The other day, on our Northern 
and Eastern branch, I travelled by the express train, 
and we ran over nearly seven miles of ground in less 
than seven minutes. 



Speed, 



1774. An accident occurred the other day, on the Acddciitin 
Northern and Eastern, from ihe flanges of the wheels wes^en/ 
being made something similar to the flanges of the ^^^^^^ 
wheels on the Great Western ; but they were of a 
different shape from ours, 

1775. Were those the form of wheels put on the 
engines altered from the 5 feet to the 4 feet 8| 
inches ? 

The altered engines continue precisely the same, as 
near as possible. These new engines were lately sent 
from Bristol, and were manufactured by a party who 
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Mr. John has been in the habit of manufacturing engines for the 



Braithwaite, 



Great Western. 



woiurtracttoii 

iRngb^^ 1776. Were the wheels also sent with thera ? 

The wheels and the engines were sent up complete ; 
they were new engines, with outside 15-inch cylinders 
and 26-inch stroke. 

1777. Was it with those new engines that the accident 
occurred ? 

Yes. 

1778. Not with the altered ones ? 
Not with the altered ones. 

1779. Do you find that the outside cylinder has a more 
yawing motion than the inside, cylinder ? 

Practically, certainly not. In the first instance, in 
1836, I constructed four for our ballast engines, and 
with those we have attained a speed of 65 miles an 
hour. We have tried a variety of experiments there ; 
we have tried what we could do with regard to having 
fixed objects upon the engine, intersecting a point upon 
a well-constructed portion of our line. If there has 
been any difference at all, it is in favour of the outside 
cylinder, and that was in consequence of our taking 
great care to have everything as perfect as possible. 

Works outside 1780. Have vou now both descriptions at work on 

and inside , •^ * 

cylinders on VOUr line ? 

his Une. ^ 

Yes, and they work remarkably well. 

1781. Are you yourself a manufacturer of locomotive 
engines ? 

I have not been for the last ten years. 

1782. Do you still turn your attention to the subject? 

Very much. I am now taking out a patent for a new 
engine. 
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1785, Do you think that increased length of boiler or ^\\^^^? 

heating surface gives the increased power that you — — 

hoped to derive from an increased Gauge ? 

No question about it ; but my hidividual impression conMdera in- 
is that they are too long, from the circumstance of the orboai/gi?^ 
spread of the axle involving retardation or greater re- increased 
sistance. The more they are apart, the nearer they 
approach to one very material difficulty that I have 
always suspected on the Great Western in what they 
call their seventy-fours. 

1786, Are you not of opinion that the increased length 
of carriage gives greater steadiness on the rail ? 

There is not a doubt about it, within certain limits. And inorened 

But if it is to be so increased in length as to be re- ^rk^^*thin 

tarded by all the little inequalities of the line, the one certmu ilmita. 
would be as bad as the other. 



I794, It would be infinitely better to have two 
engines than to concentrate the whole of the power 
on a certain number of wlieels that can practically only 
run on a good rail. The six- wheeled coupled engine 
is now the fashion. Unless all the peripheries of the 
wheels were equal, there must be a retarding force ; 
but when we come to six wheels, it multiplies the 
difficulty, 

1796» Are there any engines now made with wheels 
revolving on the axle ? 

I have never heard of any. 

1797. But there were instances of one wheel being 
left loose ? 

One, I think, but that was abandoned ? 

1799. Do you think we have attained the limit of use- 
ful power in our engines ? 
I have very little question about it, looking at the 
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thing purely (as I do) id a commercial poiDt of view. 
If the object were that all the world might leave Lon- 
don in the morning and come back at nighty you would 
want magnificent gradients such as on the Great 
Western with the Broad Gauge^ so that there might be 
sufficient power, if conceDtrated in one focus, to take 
the whole of that traflSc and bring it back again. We 
know the general commercial traffic seldom exceeds 50 
tons, therefore you have sufficient power for 200 tons, 
and only require to draw 50 tons, I consider there is a* 
very considerable sacrifice of power ; inasmuch as the 
engines with common loads on the Great Western 
weigh 20 tons, there are 10 tons of dead weight always 
carried at a very considerable cost. 

1804. In what items is the expense most felt, compar- 
ing the quick train with the slow one ? 

In the wear and tear, and fuel. From the rapidity with 
which they travel it is impossible that the cylinders of 
the engine can have time to fill themselves, therefore 
there is vast expenditure of power which is never felt by 
the engine. 

1805. Do you happen to know the maximum speed of 
the express trains on the Northern and Eastern 
line ? 

I have travelled 62 miles an hour between Broxbourn 
and Waltham. 

1806. With what load? 

I should think there must have been at that time 
about 60 tons.. The carriages on the Northern and 
Eastern are heavier carriages. We run with four 
wheels, and they run with six wheels. 



1808. Have you at all observed the relative advantages 
of the transverse and the longitudinal sleeper, so 
as to give an opinion upon that point ? 

I have already stated my opinion that in several in- 
stances the transverse sleeper is superior to the longitu- 
dinal sleeper. The sleepers are more easily repaired. 
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and all Narrow Gauge lines are in belter condition, as g^J^ij^j^ 

far as regards running, than tbe Broad Gauge. It is — 

not six weeks since I travelled on the Great Western 

line, not in an express train, and on certain portions of 

the line they travelled at the rate of 40 and 45 miles an 

hour ; the oscillation was insupportable. A portion of 

the line had been relaid, and possibly it may have been 

more out of order at that time than it usually is. But I Thinks more 

can state positively that all my experience has shown BrMdUi*»° 

there is more oscillation on the Great Western than on Harrow Gauge* 

the Narrow Gauge lines. 

1809. Might not that have arisen from the particular 
carriage in which you were riding ? 

We changed our carriage and experienced the same . 

oscillation. Part of it is better ; but whether there is 
more play or whether they have not the ready means 
to pack under their longitudinal sleepers that we have, 
I cannot say. When properly arranged, no doubt the 
train would run as well on one road as the other, still I 
think we have the means of more readily repairing the 
road than exists on the longitudinal system. 



1844. Have you seen the apparatus put up by Mr. q^^**^ 
Brunei, at Paddington, for transferring from the Remedj. 
Broad to the Narrow Gauge ? 

Yes. 

1845. Does not that seem very ingenious and simple? 
Perfectly simple. 

1846. By an increased number of such contrivances, 
might there not be a change effected of the whole 
train without great loss of time ? 

By multiplying those accommodations you might do 
it in any time required. 

1847. Merely involving an expense chargeable on the 
commodity ? 

Yes. 
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of ^BAmen- 
g^rs, Qaoda, 
and Car* 

Lsrge trucks 
incoriYCTiient, 
unwieldy, not 
to be filled. 



George Parker Bidder, Civil Engineer, Engineer of 
the Norfolk and several other Railways. 

4117. I prefer 6 wheeled carriages for passengers. 
I introduced 6 wheel trucks for goods on the Northern 
and Eastern, but my recent experience induces me as 
regards goods traffic to revert to the 4 wheels. We 
found they were so unwieldy in the stations, they are 
long, and require heavy and long turn tables, and 
when they are not loaded they are carrying so much 
more dead weight. On the Yarmouth and Norwich 
we found them a very great inconvenience, and we 
have it under contemplation to convert them into 
parcel trucks, and other trucks for light goods to run 
with a passenger train. All our present trucks are 
with 4 wheels. For the same reason as 1 have stated 
with regard to the Norfolk line, 1 think the 6 wheeled 
truck of the Great Western is objectionable, i can 
see no'differences in the circumstance. We certainly 
have found a great inconvenience there from the in- 
crease of the porters and labourers at the stations 
which is a cost to the commercial man. 

4133, As regards convenience of passengers, the 
breadth of the carriage is a matter of taste. I 
myself would* rather ride certainly three abreast, 
or even two abreast, than four abreast. In winter 
1 have found the double compartment a great incon- 
venience when 1 have been in the compartment 
furthest from the platform side, I have had to dis- 
turb those whom I have had to cross when they 
have been making themselves very comfortable. On 
Csrriigcaror the Other hand, 1 have been disturbed by others 
pMMB^ntwo under the same circumstances; and certainly on the 
imd. Birmingham and Grand Junction lines the old 
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fashioned mail carriages, two abreast, are most 
sought after, and most generally filled. 



Mn G. p. 

Bidder. 



4134. They should be a little larger, should they not? 

They may be, but I am only talking of the ques- 
tion of having more than tliree abreast. All the new 
carriages are made wider. I do not allude to space 
for passengers, but to seating more than three or 
four abreast in a carriage. As regards the goods 
waggons, it seems to me most material, especially 
when you multiply the net work of railways, 
where you have branches extending through agricul- 
tural districts, that you should have waggons appro- 
priated to their convenience. At particular stations 
they will very often be only half loaded; and as to 
sending through an agricultural district great heavy smaii wnKgon 
waggons weighing four or five tons, and requiring cS[i^7traffic. 
large turn tables to turn them, my own feeling would 
be decidedly in favour of a more handy truck. 

41 35, Are you of opinion that, with the present per- Speed, 
fection of the permanent vvay, it is desirable to 

aim at higher rates of speed than those that are 
now used ? 

No, and it does not appear to me that very much Higher fp^d 
higher rates of speed would be required* What I J^tej^j^"' 
think would be required would be the multiplication requLi^<i, 
of trains, because there would be much more conve- 
nience in my apprehension from giving frequent de- 
partures, than from running particular trains at a very 
high velocity. 



4124. As an experienced railway man, can you at all Economy of 
account tor the great mcrease ot cost which Mr. tionandof 
Gooch says exists upon the Narrow Gauge lines *"'''*'^- 
for tlie locomotive power of the goods trains, 
the cost upon the Londoji and Birmingham 
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and the Grand Junction being double what it 
is upon the Great Western? 
Doei not be- I only saw Mr. Gooch's evidence yesterday; I read 
Gc^h'/'caicu- ^^ '^st night.and as an actual comparison of mileage, 
ifttion of com- I do not belicvc it. It seems to me the simple way 
two Gauges, woiild be to ascertain what is the actual cost per 
mile, at which the same engine on a broad and nar- 
row line can rim, including wear and tear, fuel, and 
interest on capital, and what the effect of that engine 
would be ; then you have the means of ascertaining 
the comparative cost apart from all other cir- 
cumstances which we know affect the expenses, 

4153* I have no experience of the repairs on the Wide 
Gauge, I know what the repairs are on the Narrow 
Gauge, and I know that except what repairs are 
affected by a series of bad curves on the llne» they are 
very slight, but as I know that the repairs are very 
much augmented by bad curves, and as 1 feel satisfied 
it must be a fact that a wide carriage, or a wide 
engine, must be subject to greater torsion from curves 
than a narrow one, I would say, as far as my opinion 
goes, I cannot believe that it is possible that the re- 
pairs of the Wide Gauge carriage and engines can be 
so little as of the narrow. I have no experience of 
the repairs on the Wide Gauge, but I do know that 
on a bad curve line the repairs are very much aug* 
mented on the Newcastle and Carlisle; the repairs of 
the engines as compared with the North Shields, are 
about 250/, per engine per annum. 

4154. May not that result in some degree from the 

line having been less perfectly made, which is the 

fact? 

No, it is in those parts of the engines, not the 

wheels, which would be affected by that, but the 

side rods, those parts of the engines affected not by 

the state of tlie road, but by curves. That fact was 

investigated with some care by Mr. Nicholson, of the 

North Shields Railway, and he has all the figures ; I 
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cannot give tliem myself, but he could give you a ^skdcrf' 

table showing the actual parts of the engine upon — 

which that increased cost took place. 



4I2L Do you know at all what is now the highest 
speed that is used on the Northern and Eastern ? 
I do not know what is now used; in the express 
train in which I have frequently travelled, the speed 

is 46 miles an hour realised, including stoppages. 

4123, The time tables do not give so much as that? 

No, the time tables give 45 minutes from Shore- 
ditch to Stortford, that is 32 miles, that would give 
a speed of 43 miles an hour — 42 and a fraction > but 
they generally arrive there in time to get the tickets 
taken and discharge passengers in that interval, 

4133, From your long experience and the considera- 
tion which I am aware you have given to the 
subject, are you disposed to give a preference 
now in a new country to the Broad or the Narrow 
Gauge, or some intermediate Gauge ? 

It seems to me that in the question of Gauge there are 
four material points which ought to decide the question. 
The first is as to safety ; the next is as to the power of 
the engine; the next would be what class of carriage 
which would be most convenient to the public, and 
the last the waggon which would be most economical 
and found most generally useful. Now, as regards 
safety, I must confess that 1 cannot see that between 
the two systems there is really any difference at alL 
1 admit that on the one hand you would have some- 
what more difficulty in capsizing a broad wheeled 
carriage ; then on the other hand, I think you must 
admit that a broad wheeled carriage has a greater 
tendency to run oft' the line ; it must have the effect 
as regards curves of diminishing the proportion. I 
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do not mean to say that I would lay any stress on that 
objection. Mr. Gooch has quoted an experiment, an 
observation at Bristol of a carriage that went at 40 
miles an hour round a curve of (300 feet radius. I 
have calculated the centrifugal force, and that is 
rather less than one-sixth of gravity. Now, suppos- 
ing the centre of gravity to be 5 feet, which perhaps 
it may be on a Narrow Gauge carriage, that carriage 
would travel round a curve without capsizing, suppos- 
ing the curve was h:Jf a mile radius, at about 130 
miles an hour before it would capsize, A Broad 
Gauge carriage would travel on the same curve pro- 
bably at between 150 and 160; that is what theory 
would give. Both those speeds appear to me not 
likely to be attainable in practice, and not likely to 
be required. Therefore I think, in point of safety as 
regards the question of Gauge, it really ought to be 
put on one side, and though a narrow wheeled car- 
riage has not the same tendency to run oft' the rail, 
I think there is so little tendency in either, that, as 
regards safety, there really can be no material ques- 
tion between them. Then the next point is the power of 
the engine. At present we can produce a narrow engine 
evaporating the same amount of water as on the broad. 



4135. With the present perfection of the permanent 
way, is it desirable to aim at higher rates of speed 
than those that are now used ? 
Yes ; after you have attained a speed of 40 or 45 
miles an hour, a saving of time by the increase of 
speed does not go on pro rata, it is very much dimin- 
ished. You save a great deal of time from 20 miles 
an hour to 40 miles an hour, but an increase fiom 
hnpoHant thin 40 to 50 milcs an hour is not of that importance? I 
50 to CO. think the only danger from increase of speed 
arises not from the actual travelling but from the inter- 
ference of other lines. For instance, if you take the 
line of the Great Western, and the London and Bir- 
mingham, they would be connected by branches at 
various points ; you cannot have high rates of speed 
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between the termini without the necessity of very -^Ir;,^^^' 

few stoppages, and therefore you must go through a 

great number of stations at a very high rate; there 
is where there would be the danger, not in the tra- 
velhng, I do not believe there is any danger in tra- Expects no 
veiling at any speeds that we are ever likely to attain. gp^?d except 
With the present state of the permanent way where on curve*. 
the rails are 70 to 75 lbs, weight. I believe upon 
that system of rails you might travel certainly 70 or 
SO miles an hour. I do not see any danger except 
where the curves are sharp, but there would be a 
practical limit to speed from the difficulty of getting 
the engine drivers to diminish their speed at certain 
points. I do not think the express trains can be Express unia* 
introduced to any extent, with any safety, without the ^^hl^x^itu 
electric telegraph to forewarn their progress^ and to for e^ t?»'«pti. 
tvarn them of any impediments in their waj/. 



5509. Are there any observations which you wish to f^*^^*^* 
make in addition to your previous evidence ? sy-tema. 

With reference to the waggons it occurred to me to ^^»y »"ii" 
mention a reason why the Narrow Gauge waggons are 7on\cn'mn!^'' 
more desirable, and it is a reason which I think is grow- 
ing daily, and whicli now on the Norwich and Brandon 
is experienced materially, that is with reference to the 
road stations. On that line we cross a great many 
country roads on a level, and we place there very small 
sheds, we have sidings into those sheds, and we appro- 
priate them for the conveyance of coal in one direction 
to farmers in the district, and taking away their corn and 
their produce in the other direction. We are also Exumpici. 
carrying sidings to some mills that vfe go near. Very 
frequently at those stations they have a load for one 
waggon, or perhaps two-thirds of a load and we take it 
away, but if we had very heavy waggons we should 
have some difficulty in moving them in the bulk, 
because there is only one man there, the gateman who 
looks afterjit, and of course, excepting the men who 
go With the train, there would be no other hands 

c 
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available for that purpose. Also with reference to 
branches ; we are constructing a branch from Dereham 
to the main Hne which will be extended to Walls, and 
in that district we are providing carriages which take 
first and second class passengers with the view of 
enabling parties to be conveyed to their destination 
in one carriage to avoid the inconvenience of having 
to shift their luggage, and getting out of one carriage 
to the other. The principal traffic from those branches 
will be towards Norwich, and the few passengers going 
towards London will probably have to get out and 
change their carriages where they join the main line, 
but the local traffic, which is by far the most numerous, 
we propose to carry throughout in one carriage, I 
am quite aware of the observation that when you stop 
at stations, say Wolverton or Birmingham, yon get out 
of your carriage and get in again, and it has been 
stated that this is tantamount, and more than tantamount, 
to changing the carriage. Now I think it is a very 
different thing altogether; in the one case you merely 
take care of yourself, and in the other case you have 
to look after your luggage. I have found that, and I 
have known parties complain of it bitterly at Birming- 
ham, when the carriage has been taken off there, and 
has not been going through to Liverpool and ^fan- 
chester, the whole of a person's time has been occupied 
in knowing where to place himself. Then I think Mr. 
Brunei stated that the stations on the Narrow Gauge 
were more costly, because the carriages holding three 
abreast instead of four, the train was so much longer 
on the Narrow Gauge than on the Wide. Now in the 
bulk of our stations, certainly all the road stations, tlie 
only difference it could make would be in the platform, 
because the booking office must be the same, the sidings 
must be the same, and there must be the same accommo 
dation of turn plates. The saving of cost, supposing it 
were effected, which I doubt, in altenng l!ie lengtli of 
platform, would, in my opinion at least, be more than 
met by the extra cost in laying the larger turn plates, 
and the apparatus necessary to accommodate the larger 
carriage. But in order to establish Mr. Briiners posi- 
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tion it is necessary to do this, to show that although ^^jjj^j^er^' 

they have the raeaos of carrying four abreast, whether — '— 

with the chances of having carriages partly empty and ^^.^^^^^ ^ 
unequally loaded, they do in point of fact get more coMtrncticm 

?assengers for a pair of wheels than they do on the *^^^°^*'*^- 
farrow Gauge. I liave seen returns (I cannot speak 
to it myself) by which the contrary result has been shown, 
but I ara quite certain that in any event the cost of 
stations cannot be aflfected by that circumstance. 

5519. It was stated by Mr. Brunei that the wider 
engine and the wide carriage, in fact, need not be stronger 
in their parts than the narrow. Now, that is entirely 
different from anything whicli I can conceive, and I can- 
not conceive a reason for it. They state that, if you 
take a Narrow Gauge waggon, cut it in two and interpo- 
late the width requisite to adapt it to the Wide Gauge, 
if you lengthen the axles and tne framing it will be quite 
adequate. Now, there must be more torsion, there must 
be more labourage ; all the shocks and jerks occurring to 
a waggon travelling on a railway must act with greater 
effect on the Wide Gauge than on the Narrow, Imagine, 
instead of 7 feet, 7 yards, do you suppose it would only 
require the same strength of cross bearers as on the 
Narrow Gauge ? Besides, as to the springs calculated 
to take the shocks, the result of the mass into the velo* 
city, it is quite clear their power ought to be as the gross 
load of the waggon. 

6520. I think he admitted that? 
I do not perceive it, 

5521. The other certainly is not consistent witli the usual 
laws of materials ? 
It appears to be entirely at variance with them. 

5551. Have any accidents come under your knowledge 
of engines or of carriages getting off ihe line, attri- 
butable entirely to the narrowness of the Gauge ? 

I have never known one. 

c2 
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^BidLf ' ^^^9- "^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ *^® Gauge, and the transit of the 

— — goods at a station like Rugby, or any other place where 

there is a large traffic, I cannot help viewing as a diffi- 
Ghmc*. culty exceedingly formidable in itself. I can easily con- 

delve mechanical contrivances, of various sorts, for effect- 
Transfer of ing that alteration ; but when one sees the evolutions at 
S^lSdumicai ^ goods station, the uncertainty of the quantity, and 
ooatrinwoe, perhaps of the times of arrival, I am quite certain, if 
ciibi^"" y^u ^^^^ ft* i' ^i^ly ^ ft mechanical problem, you do not 
view it in a practical light. You must consider the 
number of men that will have to be kept, because you 
must have sufficient at all times to meet the largest 
train, the chances of breakage and pilfering, and then 
the necessity of keeping a large stock there, I regard as 
B3uiii|»ie: inevitable. I will take the case, which has been put by 
BrMk between oue of the Commissioners, of having a main line from 
BdidbarShf London to Edinburgh, with a break in the middle. If 
you had your breaks in the middle, experi^ce would 
show you in time the surplus stock you would have to 
maintain in London or in Edinburgh, to meet the 
inequalities of traffic, there would be a certain surplus 
stock in London, and a certain surplus in Edinburgh, 
say 100 waggons in each place, that would be a surplus 
stock altogether of 200 waggons. But if you broke the 
Gauge, we will say at York, you must have 200 addi- 
tional waggons there, because you must have 100 wag- 
gons to meet the inequalities of the Narrow Gauge 
traffic between London and York, and you must 
have 100 Broad Gauge waggons extra to meet the 
inequalities of the traffic between York and Edinburgh ; 
for the inequalities would apply as well to York as to the 
traffic throughout the whole line; therefore, you must 
of necessity have double the surplus stock. 

5560. If you had a station where you changed midway 
between the two, a carriage might run down from 
London to the midway station, and return with a 
load coming from a more distant one ? 
Certainly. 
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5561. How does it involve the necessity oi doubling 

your stock ? 

The surplus stock, not the running stock, you have a 
[trade, and you find the more you extend it the more the 
hnequality increases. On market days, for instance, you 
, provide an enormous stock for ihe cattle and sheep, and 
lall those things going to market, and even with the 
.ordinary traffic in goods on railways, manufacturing 
[goods and eoal> you find that at one season of the year 
I there are, say 2000 tons a day, and all going in one 
idirection; and, at another season of the year, only 1000 irregular flow 
|tons a day, and perhaps that is divided into two direc- jL^JJ^j^e*^ 
lions, so that yon mnst of necessity keep a certain sur- extra cirrying 
plus stock to meet those inequalities, and that, I have "*^*^^' 
supposed, requires you to keep 100 surplus waggons in 
London not running, and 100 surplus waggons in Edin- 
burgh. If you break the Gauge at York, you must have 
the same surplus there as at the two extremities, because 
the inequalities may arise there in the same way. 

5662, In fact, that would apply to every station where 
you had a break ? 
Certainly* Then, even with the running stock you Exiraiocomo- 
must have a larger stock ; because, suppose it took 20 ***^' 
hours to go from London to York, and the trans-shipment 
took 10 hours, instead of being able to use the same 
waggon every 40 hours there and back, you must use it 
only every 60 hours ; therefore, whatever space is con- 
sumed in the trans-shipment of the goods in the proportion 
which that bears to the time wliicli the train is running, 
you must increase the amount of your running stock. 

5563, But you do not apprehend that the trans-shipment 
of those goods will take ten hours, or five hours, or 
even three hours ? 
That is a question of cost. For instance, here is a Time of tram- 
train extending every day, — they multiply trains on the ''^^yon*of 
'London and Birmingham, and find they must increase cott. 
the extent of them. As there may be a train of fiOO or 
700 tons, which has been the train they have frequently 
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~Biddir* had on the York and North Midland, and those lines 
— — - — take 500 tons, that is, 100 waggons ; if you were to take 
ten hours, that would be ten waggons per hour ; now, it 
would take a great many men to trans-ship those in any 
time you like. Suppose you have another train coming 
there from the other direction, you may have two or 
three trains of 500 tons each in the station by chance, 
and you must be prepared to meet It or impose on that 
train a long delay. I do not believe that if there were 
a break of Gauge, mechanical contrivances would ever 
be employed, experience would show the greater advan- 
n8Dp!ror tages of doing it all by hand. In the first place, from 
^mmJ^'* the extent of those contrivances, their getting out of 
getting out of order, there being something lost or misapplied, and not 
order* being iu the exact place, you would find it very difficult 

with tlie extent of sidings which the station would require, 
and if you controlled all by that mechanical arrangement, 
it must be exceedingly expensive and very costly* I 
believe you might try the experiment for a field-day, but 
the practical effect would be, that it would be done by 
hand excepting the very heavy goods. 

6564. We have been told by an engineer of great 
experience that if the amount of the traffic were 
sufficiently considerable to justify the erection of 
mechanical arrangements, he would undertake to 
trans-ship any quantity of coals brought, provided 
there were enough for the train, at Id. per ton. 
I do not believe it will ever be dooe< I do not 
believe that anybody would say that, who had the 
practical working of the thing. I can conceive mecha- 
nical contrivances with which a man may satisfy himself 
from calculations on paper undoubtedly, but as to its 
Paper caicuia- being donc in practice I do not believe it would without 
nr*flMter°iu^ ^ considerable degree of inconvenience; I believe that 
practice. experience will show that it will never be attempted. 
I know in simply lowering goods what the inconvenience 
and annoyance and cost of keeping it up is, and I could 
judge from that, what the effect would be of shifting a 
whole train. 
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5568, If for the lines north of Norfolk it was deter- 
mined to adopt the Broad Gauge, and there were ' — 

a change of Gauge, do you think the goods trains 
and other trains coming could be trans-shipped 
by lifts ? 

I cannot say what could be done ; I am sure it must 
occasion a good deal of expense and inconvenience. 

55G9. And detention ? 

Yes, and the goods traffic of the country which will 
come upon railways we have no notion of. The agri- ThcagrScui- 
cuhural traffic will become enormous (my observation in ^"i;*! ^^^^ 

*T £■ 11 n 1 \ I 1 » • ""^''^ become 

ISortolk assures me ot tnat) when the requisite con- enormous when 
veniences are provided. The quantity of goods and p^^f^^J^f^r it. 
the variety in the description of goods, which will have 
to go through those great meeting points will be such 
that I do not think any of us can form an adequate 
notion of it* and the restriction that the Break of Gauge 
will place upon it will be such as to render it a question 
whether it will not check the whole thing. I am con- 
vinced that we shall have to carry very much more, and 
shall be able to charge a very much lower rate for agri* 
cultural produce than at present* 

5571* Would the tunnels admit at present of the Unifbrmiij. 
passage of Broad Gauge waggons? 

It is possible you might squeeze them through, but I 

do not think it would be proper or safe to us, 

5572. Safe in what respect? 

You would have such a little space. 

5573, But you have space enough? 

You might squeeze a waggon through possibly, I DanfreroiHto 
have never made a diagram of it, but as Mr. Brunei GaucTh^ouii 
stated, I think that he had 11 feet, and as our tunnels Eastern couu* 
are 22 feet, that is the absolute width, therefore a waggon ^^<^' ^"""'^^• 
would shave past it. But although mechanically it may 
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be accomplishedi I do not think practically it ought to be 

allowed. I do not believe that you ought to have a 

Not safe to lay tuuncl anywhere of less dimensions than to admit of 

Gui^^w. space for a man to stand against the side or in the 

row tanneL middle between the two trains, in case he is caught there, 

because you must have men in the tunnels as well as 

anywhere else, and then as people will put their heads 

out of carriages, some provision ought to be made for 

that. 

5676. If you preserved your present width of every 
thing, and only had the Broad Gauge, then could 
you do? 
Yes, by merely widening the axles. 

Opiiiioiis on 5679. On the whole, do you not think it would be an 
advantage if all the railways were upon the 5 feet 
3 inch Gauge ? 

Does not b- I do not think we should get a more powerful engine, 

ofGao^e^IiW ^^^^^^c our engine, as I said before, is of sufficient 

add to^i^fai width : we certainly should not make a larger boiler, 

^n^T^Ln^' ^® might add a little to the fire box. But we are doing 

Tenienccofcar- that uow by making them a little longer instead of wider, 

'^- . with the new engines that are coming out. Certainly as 

to convenience there would be nothing in the carriage 

worth talking of. The new carriages of the London 

and Birmingham are quite high enough, and quite 

wide enough. I do not think I ever heard a person 

complain of them, therefore with regard to passengers it 

would be of no advantage. With regard to goods, you 

would get nothing L am sure of any consideration, and 

as regards the engine, if our outside cylinders are not 

objectionable, we certainly do not require another inch 

for the construction of tne engine. The lines on the 

North Midland lines are certainly larger than they are 

on the Great Western. 
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Mr. W. Fernihougii, Superintendent of the Loco- 
motive Department on the Eastern Counties 
Railway. 

4238, Take the heaviest load that you work ypon the 

Northern and Eastern Railway; do you imagine 

that the heaviest loads that the country requires 

upon that line can be worked by engines of the 4 

feet 8^ inches Gauge to the utmost advantage ? 

I think they can, under certain circumstances, that 
is, when advantage is taken of all those points which 

may be adjusted to the Gauge in a powerful engine 
upon the Narrow Gauge. I mean to say, that a more 
powerful engine may be made upon the Narrow Gauge 
than has hitherto been made, and that the narrowness 
of the Gauge need be no obstacle to increased power 
beyond what they have now* 
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4239* Do you imagine that, for the traffic of your dis- 
trict, a 7 feet Gauge would be preferable ? 

No, I do not think so* It would be extremely in- tiip Bevcn feet 
convenient in the sharp curves ; for on sharp curves ^"convwif 
there is more friction and grinding on the Wide Gauge *^"'"^'"^* 
llian on the Narrow, because, of course, the outer rail 
being so much longer than the inner one, there is more 
slipping, 

4249. What is your opinion of the relative advantages 

or disadvantages of outside cylinders as compared 

with inside cylinders ? 

I think when an engine with outside cylinders is 

judiciously constructed, it may be made a better 

engine than the inside cylinder engine on the Narrow 
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Gauge. But it is very easy to make a bad engine 
with outside cylinders. 

4250. On the whole I think the outside cylinder better 
suited for the Narrow Gauge than the inside cylinder. 

4264. Length of the boiler tends to produce a jump* 
ing or a rocking motion, when injudiciously placed 
upon the framing and wheels. I think the boiler might 
be so placed as to obviate that motion. 



Ourres. 



An engine 
steady at 60 
miles an hour. 



4296. The Great Western people naturally aim at a 
much higher velocity than they have already at- 
tainedy and they assert that the narrower car- 
riages cannot run with safety at the same speed or 
carry the same loads, inasmuch as they cannot 
construct engines of the same power without being 
dangerous ? 
I completely dissent from that. 

4297. I have some engines under my care at this mo- 
ment that, at any speed you can put them to without 
a train, are as steady as at 10 miles an hour. Those 
engines haye, for the satisfaction of General Pasley, to 
whom I wished to show the fact, been run at a speed 
of above 60 miles an hour, and at that speed they 
were steadier, and apparently safer, than at 10 miles 
an hour, owing to the application of buffers between 
the engine and tender, which have a very great effect 
in producing steadiness. 

4357. Do you consider that an increase of the Gauge 
would afford you greater facilities for augmenting 
the power of your engines than you have at pre- 
sent ? ^; 

The power of the engine is limited by the strength 
of the rail ; and if you still retain the six wheels, you 
cannot, with the present plan of engine, get beyond a 
certain power ; the rails would not bear it. 
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4373, Do you think that increased power might be 

better attained by a wider Gauge, or by the 

adaptation of the engines to the Narrow 

Gauge ? 

I would rather adapt the engine to the Narrow 
Gauge, 

4283. I think our loads run as steadily as I have sintious acuon, 
seen them to run upon the Wide Gauge, because the l^n^on^n^ 
principal source of unsteadiness is sinuous action, and Gauge. 
that sinuous action is less upon the Narrow Gauge 
than on the Wide Gauge. I think we have sufficient 
width to give perfect safety. 

430 L I think, with respect to curves, the Narrow 
Gauge has great advantages ; it enables much sharper 
curves to be run over with safety, and without those 
evils which are the consequence of curves upon a 
Wide Gauge, having to keep engines in a high state of 
repair to be safe on the rails, and to keep the road- 
The axles also, I think, are more likely to stand the 
work on the Narrow Gauge than on the Wide, being 
shorter and stronger; the atmospheric resistance is 
also less, and that is a very important element with 
high speeds, 

4308. Our speed is not great now ; we only run an Accident in 
express train upon the Cambridge line ; the speed is ^^^'"^^^"^^ ^^ 
probably about 40 miles an hour, but when the line 
was opened only to Bishops Stortford, 30 miles, the 
express train then maintained a very high rate of 
speed J it was often done at 55 miles an hour the 
whole distance. After the accident on the Cam- 
bridge line, when the engine ran off the rails at Little- 
bury, the speed was reduced upon the new part of the 
line, and as the new part of the line constituted the 
greater part, it would have availed nothing to have 
run at excessive speed upon the old portion. We 
have several severe gradients upon our line. 

4355. It is assumed by the Great Western, that they 
have greater steadiness and greater safety by 
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turally ? 

As I said before, when the arrangements are good, 
and the proportions good, and the carriages properly 
screwed up together, then I do not think that rocking 
motion has any danger attached to i{ ; it is the sinuous 
motion that, I think, is the most dangerous, and that 
is greater on the Wide than on the Narrow Gauge. 
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4378. Then you think you can attain by a proper 

engine the same speed as can be attained by the 

Great Western, supposing they carry out their 

principle to its highest poifit? 

If they were to run a battle between the two, there 
being introduced first one improvement, and then an* 
other improvement, no one could say who would get 
to the highest point first ; but I think this, that I can 
back an engine on the Narrow Gauge to run quite as 
fast as anybody would like to go with a train, as fast^ as 
would be safe, on account of gates, crossings, &c., 
which would probably be found to be about 70 miles 
an hour. I think I can make an engine capable of 
attaining 70 miles an hour with a train, and working 
regularly with a load of moderate weight ; but I do 
not think there is any engine in existence that would 
do it now. 

4300. Whatever advantage may be in the case of 
the Great Western line, you do not think that 
a system of general application ? 
Does not think Taking the whole affair together, I do not think the 

the results of . 9 /• i • ° -■ i • 

the Great wes- mcrcascd cxpcuse of making and workmg are compen* 
tern pay the gated for by any advantages that they possess over the 
Narrow Gauge. I think the full eflSciency of the 
Narrow Gauge has not yet been brought out. 

4360. If it were now a question to determine the Gauge 



cost. 
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for the whole country, what width should you, as p,^^^. 

a practical man, be disposed to give, so as to 

attain the greatest number of advantages with 
regard to safety, speed, and profit, looking at the 
thing both as a matter of safety and as a commer- 
cial matter? 
In proposing a new Gauge, I should not fix on an ^n a new 
odd number of inches, because I could not give any ^'{S^i^ft'^J^J^ 
reason for a half inch one way or another. Very pro- 5feet,tbeu«ttai 
bably I should think 5 feet the right Gauge in that ^w*^o<'~*d 
case, deriving it from the practice of common road 
vehicles. 

4307. One point that influences the working expenses 
on the Great Western is that they have extremely per- 
fect carrying stock engines and carriages, and probably 
the management has been more perfect than on most 
Qther lines in times gone by. 
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Mr. John Hawrshaw, Engineer of the Manches- 
ter and Leeds, Manchester and Bolton, and the 
Ash ton, Staly bridge, and Liverpool Railways, 
(employed in 1838 Itt/ Great Western Shareholders, 
in conjunctimi with Mr. N. Wood^ to report oh 
Broad Gauge.) 

5587- In connection with Mr, James Walker, I 
laid out the Leipsic and Dresden Railway ; the length 
of that line is 70 miles. It is upon the 4 feet 8^ inches 
Gauge. It was the first railway in that district, so 
I was not at all bound to that Gauge by any other 
previously formed railway : several others have since 
been constructed branching out of it. We were not 
restricted to that Gauge by the Government ; I think 
it was left very much to our own choice ; they had 
no disposition to change the Gauge, and we had no 
disposition to advise a change. 

5607. We suppose you are prepared to admit that, 
if the Great Western chose to avail themselves 
of the whole M^idth of their Gauge for the con- 
struction of the most powerful engine, they 
M ould attain greater power than can be attained 
by the Narrow Gauge ? 

No doubt it would be a larger machine altogether ; 
and then the question is, whether the machine is not 
now quite large enough, looking to the extension of 
the system. I think that the extension of railways, 
an evident thing now, has very much changed that 
question. Some years ago it was considered that 
the traffic of the country might be sent along main 
trunks of railway, and that two, three, or four large 
lines would subserve the traffic of the country. 
Now, it is quite clear that those anticipations are 
likely to be disappointed, — that the fact will be that 
railways will extend themselves all over the surface 
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of the country; consequently the traffic will be split 
lip into various streams, and will become a kind of 
intermediate traffic, requiring constant interchange 
and connection at various points ; and, therefore, 
the question of a large Gauge and a large machiQe^ 
and so on, to my mind, is a very much simpler one 
than it was five years ago. I think there is very 
much less occasion for great power in one direction • 
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5608. 1 think the absolute necessity of extending rail- 
ways, now that every road is to have a railway, rather 
goes to show that it is not wise to make those railways 
of very large dimensions. The question is not so much 
what is best for one large trunk railway running 
through tlie kingdom, as what is best as a system to 
be applied to the whole kingdom ; and any arrange- 
ment which neglected the extension by branches to 
every town and every village of importance, would, 
1 think, be detrimental to the country* 

5609, Supposing the question of the Gauge were if question 
now entirely open throughout tlie country, 1 have no Ti^liS^^wouki^ 
hesitation in saying I should be disposed to adopt adoptaPiarrow 
a Narrow Gauge ; of course, when 1 say a Narrow *"^ 
Gauge I do not mean 4 feet 8^ precisely, because its 
being 4 feet ii^ is an accidental circumstance. 



5601. The express trains on the Manchester and speed. 
Leeds Railway run 60 miles in about one hour and Exprew train 
55 minutes, but then they have a good many stop- ^^/j^^/^^,^„^^ 
pages and inclined planes, which make the speed Gomiicainih. 
about 45 miles an hour ; that is the running speed. ^^* 

5611. I must confess that I do not consider run- 
ning express trains nearly so important a thing to 
the traffic and commerce of this kingdom, as the J™;^^^^^^^ 
running of the trains which carry on the every-day dEybu^n^, 
business ; it is only one man in fifty that cares about J^^*^^^^, 
being hurried along at that speed ; the mass of the pre»trmiM, 
people do not care at all about it. 
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5658. There is no doubt at all that if you 
put the Broad Gauge engine upon the Liverpool 
and Manchester line, it will run as fast as upon 
tlie Great Western. The breadtli of Gauge can- 
not increase the velocity ; as an abstract ques- 
tion, there would be greater velocity with no Gauge 
at alL 
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5605. Have you discovered any practical incon- 
venience in the outside cylinder engines ? 

No ; there is perhaps a little more side motion, at 
least I fancy so, though I think it very slight ; it has 
been very much less perceptible since we have length- 
ened those engines ; but I very much doubt whether 
it is not more than compensated by other advantages, 
the gearing is exceedingly simple, and therefore keeps 
in order and repair very well ; it can be got at easily. 
It is an engine which, if it had as much attention 
bestowed on upon it as the others, would be an ex- 
cellent engine. My experience makes the repairs of 
the outside cylinder engine decidedly less than with 
the inside cylinder. 

IJlTahM^b^!'' 5046. I would just mention one point which 
neath the pre- appears to mc to limit the size of engines very much. 
r,"* J^'^can-*^ We have found now that we have got to the extreme 
not he made sizc uud Weight ; the rails are all crushing beneath 
dwtmying ra?i! ^'i^ prcscut size of tlic engiucs. I do not think the 
weight of the rails has much to do with it ; the upper 
surface crushes off. It, in fact, squeezes out, and it 
strikes me that that will be an effectual limit to the 
size of the engines ; you cannot make them heavier 
without destroying the rail. The material will not 
bear any more pressure. 

groepecu of 5609. I uui quitc sure that the working of railways 
SritlST will become a very different matter, in course of 
time, from what it is at present; that, instead of 
collecting traffic, and carrying it in very large 
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heavy trains, the perfection of the system will be 
to have much lighter and more numerous trains. 
I may state that, in my own practice on the Jlan- 
Chester and Boltou Railway, I have greatly increased 
the trains each way ; and I do not, and shall not 
feel satisfied until, on lines like that in the manu- 
facturing districts, a time-bill will he unnecessary, 
and you w ill be able to go to the station as you look 
out in London for an omnibus, and be sure that you 
will get a train within ten minutes of wantinu; it. 
There should be no necessity to seek out time- 
hills, and find at what hour the train will go ; 
and my impression is, that that will ultimately be 
the practice of working railways. I believe it will 
be for the advantage of the companies themselves 
very much, and certainly to the advantage of the 
public* 
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5612. 1 am persuaded tliat expense of working a Expense wo»m 
line upon the principle I have just stated, would ^j^reae^B^teoi. 
very little exceed the present expense, and give in- 
creased accommodation to the public ; but if the 
universal Gauge were a large one, wliile you might 
prove it to be desirable to run very frequent, and 
therefore light traius, if you were compelled at the 
fiBame time to run very large engines, there would be 
a very great difficulty in the way of working the 
lines in that manner. 



5014. I cannot account for the apparent discre- 
pancy between the cost of working the Great Western 
and the Grand Junction, as stated by Mr- Gooch ; 
for 1 know that tlie cost of working the Great 
Western is not less than the cost of working the 
Manchester and Leeds, or the Manchester and BoU 
ton, or the Bolton and Preston, or the Lancaster 
and Preston, as on all those lines there is a less 
cost ; therefore it cannot be inferred, as between the 
Great Western and those lines, that there is any 
superiority of Gauge. 



Sconoiuir of 
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5G10. When you say tliat you know that the cost of 
the Great Western is not less, what is the 
ground of your knowledge? 

I understand it to be about 10^. per mile on the 
Great Western. The cost of working the locomotive 
power on the Manchester and Bolton and the Man- 
chester and Leeds has been about 6|r/. I have been 
reminded by Mr Bidder (I had forgotten the circum- 
stance) that last year we had a tender from Mr. 
Fairbairn, to work a series of lines in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire with very steep gradients, — 
gradients averaging almost l.in 100, at lOrf. per 
mile. 

5G17. As regards the construction of the Great 
Western, do you believe it to hold out any 
advantages over the Narrow Gauge construc- 
tion? 

If you mean with respect to the longitudinal bear- 
ings, no. There is no connection between the 
Gauge and longitudinal bearings. There are ad- 
vantages in both kinds of way. I laid down longi- 
tudinal bearings on the Manchester and Bolton, a 
Narrow Gauge line. I am now laying down rail- 
ways with transverse sleepers, and the rail and 
chain. 

BrwJiof 5628. There can be no doubt about the Break of 

**•" Gauge being a great evil. The fact is, that the 

interchange of traffic at a station where there arc 
many lines, as at the Normanton station, is a difficult 
matter : the sorting of the trains there alone occupies 
a very considerable time ; and if you have not only 
the sorting to do, but the changing to do, 1 think it 
will be attended with considerable inconvenience. 
I know last Session we obtained a Bill in Parlia- 
ment for the Wakefield, Pontefract, and Goole Rail- 
way, which avoided the Normanton station, starting 
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from Wakefield; nnd the reason alleged for that The Break of 

arrangetneiit, and which had very great weight with ^^|'?f^»s'^«t 

tlie Committee, and, I ttiink, induced them in a great 

measure to pass that Bill, was the obstruction whicli 

would arise to ttie tradic from liaving to pass through 

the Normanton station, simply because at the Nor« 

manton station several lines meet, and the sorting 

of waggons alone occupies a great deal of time: 

every traveller tinds that* In the first place, it BrtHkofGiiijaro 

would require that you should have a set of men ^^t'ofmllXl^ 

constantly waiting to carry on this operation, and t^i^it tmnsfcr 

do nothing else; because otherwise it would Ue 

found that the men when wanted were engaged in 

something else just as necessary, and if they were 

to leave that and come and look after those w^aggons, 

they would be obstructing some other process which 

was going on at the station ; so that you would havr 

to keep men constantly in attendance to do this 

changing of the trucks, and even with that it wouhl 

be quite impossible to do it in the time. It is not 

simply the lifting of the body from one waggon In 

the other; it is getting the waggon to its place, 

I luive known stations blocked up for hours together; 

it frequently happens that the sidings are blocked 

up w ilh a dozen waggons together. You cannot gel 

me waggon where you want it to be, because there 

ire large trains in the w^ay, which you cannot move. 

5030. Supposing a line to be made from Oxford 
to Rugby, the greatest public convenience wouhl hr 
obtained by having the break of Gauge at tlie point 
where there is the least changing to do — decidedly 
where there is the smallest traffic. 

5631. We are told that at Rugby, being a point of 

convergence of several lines, detention must 

always take pl^e there, to marshal the trains in 

the journey for Oxford, and that the time re- 

quired for the marshalling of the trains, would 

also admit of changing from Gauge lo Gauge by 
D 2 
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some mechanical process ; do you imagine that 
that would be the case ? 

There is no doubt you can do almost anything by 
mechanism, and you can change a waggon body ft-om 
one setof wheels to another with ease; but that you can 
do it in the ordinar}* time of stopping a train, is quite 
out of the question. I have had some experience of it. 
The Manchester and Bolton Railway Company carry 
goods in loose boxes. Bleachers, who take cloths 
from Manchester to bleach at Bolton, and bring 
them back again, were induced to go upon the rail- 
way by boxes being provided for them: they put 
their goods at the warehouse upon a truck; they 
then take them to the railway station, and they are 
taken upon the line to Bolton ; they are then taken 
at Bolton upon a truck to their works, and bleached 
and brought hack in the same way. That has sue* 
ceeded tolerably well ; but then it is in this way, the 
bleachers have an establishment at each end, and 
clerks and trucks, and their own persons attend at 
the station, and see the goods lifted off, and see them 
put into the truck, and taken into the town. Still 
that occupies a very great time ; it is merely a means 
of overcoming the difficulty of changing — not from a 
Broad Gauge to the Narrow Gauge — but from a rail- 
way to a turnpike road ; it is a thing which we 'do as 
an act of necessity, but would be very glad to get rid 
of it. 

5632. The loose boxes were, in the first instance, the 
railway company's ; they found them on starting it, 
but since then the bleachers have found their own, 

5634. There is inconvenience enough about it to 
make a railway, with very low tolls, little better than 
the turnpike road. Some of the bleachers avail 
themselves of it, and some do nnt. 

Loose coal o640. Coals werc carried in loose boxes, to some 

c^Ting us"!' ' extent, on the Manchester and Liverpool Railway at 

first, and I am not aware that it has gone into disuse. 
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but there does not seem to have been an increase in 
that mode of carrying on the work ; the coal trade is 
now carried on in waggons of the usual form. 

5642. I think no mechanical contrivance would 
give the facility that m ould be necessary for the pur- 
pose of trans-shipment, without causing great incon- 
venience to the commerce of the country ; nothing is 
easier than to lift a waggon and put it anywhere you 

E lease ; it is the simplest thing possible ; we have thc room n?- 
een lifting stage waggons these four or five years, fLyoccMiout^i' 
but still it is the room it would take, and the delay it byumng waj- 
would occasion, which, ot course, with a very large eerioua, 
train, is very serious. And then again, in a manu- 
facturing district like Lancashire and Yorkslure, 
there are a great number of branches and a great 
nuud>er of stations; you can afibrd to keep a man 
at each station to keep the switches clear and so on, 
but if you carry on this changing, you must have a 
large establishment at each place, which no railway 
company can atiurd. 

5643, Could you, upon the Manchester and Leeds 
line, place the Broad Gauge without inconve- 
nience ? 

No, I think not ; it would be exceedingly danger- 
ous; that iSp if you made the waggons wider it would 
increase tlie danger' very mucli ; guards and others 
moving backwards and forwards amongst the car- 
riages would be knocked otT constantly: we have 
had a practical proof of that upon the Manchester 
and Bolton Railway ; some of the bridges there are 
constructed witii pillars, and the space is IB incht^s 
to 2 feet, and we tind it very troublesome indeed ; 
constant watchfulness is required: we liave hud two 
or three accidents at one bridge, and have been 
obliged to remove the bridge. Nothing is more dan- 
gerous than to be pinched for room between the 
sides of loaded wagg<ais or carriages. I do not think 
any system contemplating that would be advisable. 
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Mr. Joseph Locke, Civil Engineer, Engineer of 
several English and Foreign lines ; completed the 
Grand Junction Railway. 

(In cmijwiction unih Mr. R, Stephenson^ answered Report made by two cele- 
brated Engineers against emjAoying locomotive power an the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway.) 

259. What is the Gauge of the Grand Junction Rail- 
way ? 

Four feet 8^ inches. 

260. Can you state under what circumstances that 
Gauge was selected ? 

So far as the Grand Junction Railway is concerned, 
there is no doubt that it was selected because it was 
surrounded by other railways of the same Gauge. I 
thought it important to have uniformity of Gauge in 
that district. 

267. What is the Gauge of the Lancaster and Preston 
Railway ? 

The same as the Grand Junction, 4 feet 8|^ inches. 

268. Did you propose that Gauge ? 
I did. 

269. What were the circumstances that induced you 
to propose it ? 

The circumstance which I may say has induced me 
in all other cases, viz., being in connection with rail- 
ways of what I call the established Gauge. 

272. I think when the question was agitated with 
reference to the Great Western Gauge, the South 
Western was too far advanced to admit of any change 
of Gauge, for when the South Western bill passed it was 
not known that the Great Western would have changed 
the Gauge at all. I mention that, because I was 
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engaged to give evidence in favour of the Great Western ^'J^^ke^*^ 

Bill at the time that discussion went on between the '- — 

South Western and Great Western Company, and I 
never knew that it was contemplated to have any dif- 
ferent Gauge than the established Gauge of the day, 
till the year after the Great Western bill passed; cer- 
tainly it was never, to my knowledge, mentioned in 
any discussion on the bill during the passage of the 
bill. 

279. Do you apprehend that any mercantile evil will Mercantile 

•' ' * •' , . evil from di- 

result to the traffic of the country by the difference vereuy of 

of Gauge between the Great Western and the oreftVesTera" 

South Western Companies ? ^^^'^^^^ 
Most unquestionably. 

311. I am Chief Engineer of the Paris and Rouen, 
and Rouen and Havre Railways. At Paris we form a 
junction with the St. Germains Railway, which is on 
the 4 feet 8^ inches Gauge. 

346. You were then compelled to adopt that Gauge 
as you joined a line which was previously con- 
structed ? 

It was previously constructed, but we were not com- 
pelled to adopt that railway ; we might have taken a 
separate entrance into Paris if we bad wished to do so. 

347. What is the length of the St. Germains Railway ? 
Ten or twelve miles. 

348. What is the length of the Paris and Rouen ? 
Eighty miles. 

349. In the event of desiring to change the Gauge on 
the Paris and Rouen, did you feel competent to 
change the Gauge on the St. Germains ? 

No; if we had thought it desirable to make a new 
Gauge, we should have adopted a new entrance into 
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"iJdcT^ Paris, and not have touched the Gauge of the St. Ger- 
'- — mains line at all. 

350. Did the question of Gauge much occupy your 
attention at the period of the passing the Paris 
and Rouen line ? 

Question of It did uot, for this reason ; the difficulties I alluded 

wc^ttten^* to before, viz., the complexity of the machinery under 
tion, having the boilcr had been got rid of; the outside cylinders 
S??gtaaidiffi- which were applied on the Grand Junction first had 
cuUies. been completed, and had perfectly succeeded, so that 

in the Paris and Rouen line I had not the difficulty of 
the old engines, and I adopted the same description of 
engines on the Paris and Rouen that had succeeded 
on the Grand Junction, namely, engines with outside 
cylinder without any machinery under the boiler, ex- 
cept the eccentrics. 

351. So that in point of fact you did not think it neces- 
sary to increase the Gauge from 4 feet 8^ inches 
to 5 feet and upwards ? 

I did not. 

379. Was the Gauge fixed for the Ayr Railway before 
you formed the Glasgow and Greenock Railway ? 

It was not, the two bills passed in the same Session 
of Parliament, and they agreed to adopt the same line 
to be made at the jointexpenseof thetwo parties between 
Paisley and Glasgow ; the Gauge there* was quite an 
open question. 

380. After consideration, was it at your advice that the 
4 feet 8^ Gauge was adopted ? 

Yes ; but I think it is fair to say, that the considera- 
tion with me always has been the necessity of a uni* 
formity of Gauge, looking at it as a commercial ques- 
tion. I have never varied in my opinion of the advisa- 
bility of keeping the Gauge uniform ; I may say that 
I have done that all through the west of England and 
in Scothnd, and having fixed that Gauge at Paisley, 
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and at Lancaster, the Caledaiiian and the Scottish 
Central, and all the other lines will be made on the 
Narrow Gauge, on account of the commercial advan- 
tage that they should be so laid down. 

385. The Manchester and Sheffield line is 4 feet 8| 
Gauge also ? 

It is. 

386. For the same reason, I presume, as the others? Neverfeitwiint 

' ol epnoe lince 

No doubt. I may state that I, for myself, have enginMim- 
iiever found, except in the first instance, when our en- p^''^**' 
gines were complex, any want of space for the proper 
working of the engines in the present Gauge. Having | 

got rid of that difficulty, I have never seen any neces- 
sity for increasing the Gauge. 



295, Have you at all considered the nature of the Break of 
inconvenience that would result from the two 
Gauges coming into contact for the through 

traffic ? 

Yes, I have considered the inconvenience of it ; it 
must certainly involve the inconvenience of a change 
of carriages on the part of the passengers, and pro- 
bably on the part of the luggage, too, and the mer- 
chandize. A change whether in mass or in detail 
I am not prepared to say; but it would involve a 
change both of one and the other, and that cannot be 
looked upon but as a serious inconvenience. 

296, Do not you imagine that it would be possible to 
lay down other Narrow^ Gauge rails on a Broad 
Gauge railroad, so as to carry the Narrow Gauge 
traffic continuously? 

Yes, quite possible; but then that is a very great 
expense, and it would be attended also, particularly 
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Mr. Joseph y^^\i\^ reference to the stations, with some incou- 
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venience. 



297. Taking the Salisbury station, for instance, would 
it require that station to be very much enlarged if 
the two Gauges met there? 

Wherever two There is uo doubt about it. Wherever the two 
^'^"n*^* Gauges meet, the station would want to be not only 
must be larger, larger, but of a different construction from what it 
iSrconiitw^'*" would ucccssarily be if it were made for either one 
tion. Gauge or the other. 

298. Do you imagine, that the mixture of the Gauges 
would tend to diminish the public safety ? 

There is no doubt about it. 

299. By a mixture of the Gauges, you mean the two 
Gauges upon the same line? 

Yes. 

300. But that you would scarcely recommend? 

From necessity I would not Tccommcnd it. If it were a matter of 
Zl ainSot^re- ucccssity I might adopt it ; we adopt many things 
commend. which wc should not f^commcud, from mere matter of 
necessity ; and if it were imperative upon us to take 
for a short distance Narrow Gauge lines upon a Wide 
Gauge railway, we should find some means, either by 
going more slowly, or taking precautions in passing 
over it without absolute danger; but still I would 
not recommend working the line in that way. 

A third rail ^^^' Would you rccommcnd the introduction of two 
Bro^°oru°c ^^^'® ^^ ^^® ^^^^* using one of the Broad Gauge 

would not give rails, and the other a Narrow Gauge rail ? 

the line of ^ 

draft in the I should Say that unless you put down two rails 

roadTtttwt'h Y^^i could uot travel quickly with any safety; you 
Bpced'widupon would uot havc the line of draught in the centre of 
bc'dangcrxms.' the road, which in my opinion with high speeds would 
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be bad; 1 should not like to risk that; I should say ^\JX2'^' 

tiiat it would be belter to put down two rails, by '- — 

whicli they would be brought to the same centre. 

302. It would be almost impossible to propel any 
trains with rapidity unless the line of draught 
w ere io the centre ? 

It would be very dangerous indeed ; upon lines 
wliere there are curves I think it would be exceed- 
ingly dangerous, 

395. Had you, from your own experience, a desire to Umformity. 
change the Gauge^ the Caledonian line would 
have given you as good an opportunity as any 
other, that line starting from the point which was 
the general focus of the northern lines ? 

No; I do not think the Caledonian would have 
given me so good an opportunity as the Greenock^ be- 
cause the Greenock commenced at Glasgow, and was 
on the side of the river w here there was no existing 
railway ; it was an open field on that side of the w ater. 
The Edinburgh and Glasgow^ Company considered the 
question of the Gauge, and came to the conclusion to 
adopt the Narrow Gauge, and i think they did wisely. 
I never hesitated about adopting the same Gauge for 
the Greenock, and for the same reason I did not hesi- 
tate to adopt it for the Caledonian ; but if the Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow had made their line of the Wide 
Gauge, it is clear that we could not have made use of 
that line for any part of its length. And, with regard 
to any Hue coming north and south, it could not have 
formed any communicating link between Edinburgh 
on the one hand and Glasgow on the other, and that 
would have been a serious inconvenience* 



399. If you were engaged as engineer for a com- 
pany, independent of the Bijmlngham or Great 
Western, tu unite Oxford with Rugby, what Gauge 
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do you suppose you would select for that parti* 
cular line ? 

]r«cpiMerfor I should iTiost unqucstionably select the Narrow 
SfcTto^ST"^ Gauge, and I would do it upon this principle ; that as 
would seieet there are far more Narrow Gauge railways made than 
^il^b^S^ Broad, I think you ought to limit the inconvenience 
which must necessarily be felt from the change 
within the smallest possible compass ; and if the 
result of this contest and this trial shall be that 
you must have two Gauges in order to get rid of 
the annoyance of changing, it is far better for the 
public and for the companies that it shall be done 
as between Oxford and London than as between 
Rugby and London. It is for that reason 1 would not 
even allow a chance of the double line being put upon 
a greater space than is now rendered necessary by the 
Broad Gauge lines that are constructed ; and I would 
apply that opinion not only to the line from Oxford to 
Rugby, but from Oxford to Worcester and Wolver- 
hampton, — to the whole of the lateral lines ; in fact, 
every line that has passed Parliament during the pre- 
sent session. 

400. In fact, you think that a diversity of Gauge is 
an evil, and that it should be kept within the 
narrowest limits ? 

I do; and believing, as I do, that wherever the 
change of Gauge is, it will necessitate hereafter either 
an entirely new line to get rid of the evil, or the 
making a Narrow Gauge line upon the broad; be- 
lieving that that will be the event, it is, I think, better 
that you should now continue the Narrow Gauge, and 
have the Double Gauge upon the shortest possible 
length. 

401. Suppose you introduce upon the Broad Gauge 
lines Narrow Gauge rails, you only get rid of one- 
half of the evil, that is transferring the Narrow 
Gauge traffic upon the Broad Gauge line, but the 
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converse ol' that you do not obtain without a ^^{^'J^/'** 

change of Gauge, because trains coming up to 

Oxford and having to pass to the north must 
change at Oxford to the Narrow Gauge car- 
riages ? 

Unless it was a Narrow Gauge carriage that had B«t to limit 
come all the way from London, which might not be the !H>,*lnfrnrm- 
case certainly, there is an inconvenience in that; but q'^*^^®^ 
the Broad Gauge carriages belonging to the Great 
Western need not go beyond Oxford ; it is only the 
trains that are going off from the line that would carry 
that traffic, and they would be the Narrow Gauge 
carriages^ I do not think it is necessary that the 
Broad Gauge carriages should go upon the Narrow 
Gauge lines — that would be so if we had a lesser 
number of miles of railway upon the Narrow than the 
Broad Gauge, but what you have to do is to limit 
upon the smallest number of miles possible the incon- 
venience of a double Gauge, 

402. Are you of opinion that the Break of Gauge 
should take place where there is much or where 
there is little traffic? 

I am sure I can scarcely answer that question: 
where there is little traffic would appear to me to be 
much better. 



405, Which will be attended with greater expense to lUmedies. 
the Great Western Company, the altering of their 
Gauge from 7 feet to 4 feet 8| inches, or the 
introduction of Narrow Gauge rails within their 

broad rails, taking into consideration the change 
of stock and engines? 

The first expense would be the least, and I think if 
the Great Western Gauge were changed to 4 feet 
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8 J inches; in fact, if every one of the Broad Gauge 
railways that is now laid down were changed to 4 
feet 8^ inches, the evil which you are sitting here to 
consider would be in the best and in the cheapest 
way got rid of. 1 think the best way is to allow the 
Great Western line the fullest extent of the lines at 
present made, but the extension of the Great Western 
to Rugby on the one hand, and towards Salisbury 
and Plymouth on the other, should be made upon the 
Narrow Gauge, and if there be little inconvenience in 
the change of Gauge, at all events that would be 
limited to the Great Western main line, of which that 
Company would have the perfect control. And my 
opinion is, that they would find hereafter that the in- 
convenience of that transfer was so great, that it was 
worth their while to lay down the Narrow Gauge from 
Oxford to London, in order to get rid of the change, 
and in that case they might do it without great ex- 
pense and without any very serious loss. 

368. Have you at all considered the subject with re- 
ference to a change of Gauge that will take place 
should the projects be carried out between the 
South Western and the Great Western ? 

I think as a mere matter of contrivance for changing 
traffic from one Gauge to another there is no difficulty 
about that ; it is very simple. The difficulty practi- 
cally is in the use of carriages that are carrying loose 
box bodies, supposing you are to have bodies trans- 
ferred to a truck, it is not so safe, and certainly not so 
economical. I recollect in the early part of the work- 
ing of the Liverpool and Manchester line loose coal- 
boxes, which had to be taken into the town, and it 
was found to be, and 1 dare say it was, a very good 
machine for lifting them on and off; it saved great 
labour, and as a mere matter of calculation there was 
great apparent economy in it, but the boxes got so 
broken, so much kicked about, being loose, that I 
believe they are all given up, and I think the detach- 
ing the body from the frame itself is a very bad thing 
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ill reference to the strength of a carriage of any kind, ^Vi?®^^ 

for the sides of the carriage when fastened to the frame - — 

give great strength to the frame itself for the purpose 
of resisting shocks of any kind. 

3G9, Do you think the public safety would be at ail «»^€ty. 
endangered by having the passenger bodies re- 
moved from the under frames? 

I certainly do think so; I think in many cases of 
collision the body being attached to tlie frame gives 
greater security to the passengers. 1 may say this 
because the strength of the carriages affords great 
security to passengers in all those collisions. 



370, Have you ever seen in any of the French towns, 
or any of the French lines, the mode of shifting 
the diligence 1 

Yes, we do that; the diligences are put on loose 
wheels, placed under the frame, and with a little lioist 
lifted up on the body of the carriage, and put upon the 
truck of the railway, just in the same way as a gentle* 
man's carriage, and taken off in the same manner, and 
dropped on to a frame of four w^ieels at the end of the 
journey. The contrivance is very simple and very 
facile, but nut very safe. They take that truck 
as it stands when the diligence is loaded; there is 
first of all a truck made for the diligence. It is 
not a truck with a simple bottom to it, but has 
sides to it, and it is then like an ordinary truck ; and 
I believe that when the diligence is upon the truck, 
it is certainly not so strong as if it were part of the 
same carriage, but it is very heavy, and they carry a 
weight upon tlie Paris and Rouen line of eit^^ht or nine 
tons when the diligence is loaded ; and if it were not 
for the change, you might have a weight of only about 
five or six tons, so that in every carriage you are carry- 
ing a great deal of dead weight in order to avoid the 
necessity of changing the carriages. There was a col- 
lision on the Orleans Railway by some sudden stop- 
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^^Lcire?** P^^^ ' ^^^ ^^ those very diligences was thrown off its 
^ — position, 

446. Do you foresee any increased diflSculty in the 
ordinary working as regards the maintenance of 
way, packing the rails, &c., if you were to have 
combined together the Narrow and Broad Gauge? 

Certainly; it could not be done well if you laid 
down two rails. 



Co«t| con- 
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324. Supposing the Directors of the Soulh Western or 
the Grand Junction line had determined to adopt 
the Broad instead of the Narrow Gauge for those 
lines respectively, are you at all aware what in- 
crease or dirainution of cost would have resulted 
in the construction ? 

No, I am not. At the time tlie discussions upon 
that subject took place, 1 recollect being satisfied that 
the Wide Gauge was more expensive than the Narrow 
one, by reason of the longer sleepers, and the greater 
space for the embankments, and cuttings, and so 
forth; but I perfectly well recollect that Mr, Brunei 
always maintained the reverse, therefore, it is quite fair 
that his opinion should be taken as against those of the 
contrary opinion ; but at that time Mr, Brunei calcu- 
lated upon very much smaller timbers than he is now 
using, and a very much lighter rail than he is now 
using, and whilst the Narrow Gauge lines have main- 
tained the same size of the sleepers, blocks, and rails, 
which they then used, I think Mr. Brunei would him- 
self admit, that he has been obliged to go to far more 
cost in the construction of the road than he calculated 
when he made his estimate. 



327. With respect to the increase of expense re- 
quired by the Broad Gauge, if you go into the ques- 
tion of bridges and tunnels^ the width of cuttings and 
embankments, you will find that a very great increase 
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will take place ; you will find on the Great Western 
Railway the outside rail is nearer the slope than on 
other lines. 

338. You are of opinion that it is easier to keep in re- 
pair a railway with transverse sleepers than with 
longitudinal sleepers ? 

Unquestionably, and not only easier, but you can 
keep it in better repair with the same labour than a 
longitudinal road. 

339. Does it appear that the Great Western have a 
larger cost of maintenance than you have upon 
your lines where the transverse sleeper is used ? 

I have no means of knowing that ; you will get that 
probably from Mr. BruneL Up to this time great 
chanj^es have been made in the Great Western road by 
substitution ; they are at this moment taking up the 
Great Western road, and laying it with heavier ma- 
terial; what part of that is due to the original light- 
ness of construction, and what is due to the difficulty 
of keeping the road in good repair, under the circum- 
stances 1 do not wish to offer an opinion upon, but I 
am sure that the principle of construction is not so 
good as with transverse sleepers. 

445. I know that on the South Western we burn 
much less coke per mile than they do upon the 
Great Western, 
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328, Are you of opinion that any danger to the public »*r«^- 
safety is the result of the rail being near to the 
edge of the embankment? 
No; if the embankment is steady, and the engine Dwigerofnnr 
keeps the line, it makes no diflerence; but if the ;;^^V!!I«^' 



mcfit in 4 



of 



eugines were to come oif, and the embankment is very runninffoff 
narrow, it is evident there is a much greater liability of prefor« brond 
its falling over. For my own part, I always prefer a embankment 

£ 
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Mr. Joseph ^ide embankment; and where I have an opportunity 

^^"^ of widening it, by taking away the material from the 

slopes in the cuttings, I always prefer to go even to 
additional expense to put it alongside the embankment, 
to widen it to even 18 feet beyond the original limits; I 
think it gives greater security in the event of the 
engine getting off the line. 

329. What is your ordinary dimension ? 
Thirty feet. 

330. That will give you how much between the edge 
and the outer rail ? 

Seven feet on each side. 

331. So that, in point of fact, if the engine were to 
get off the rails, it would in all probability remain 
upon the embankment? 

Yes, I think it would, unless it were to get off both 
rails. « 

333. Is there a greater probability of the Great 
Western engines getting over the embankment by 
getting off the rail ? 

I do not know, having seven feet Gauge, how far 
they would be more likely to get over the side of the 
embankment ; but it appears to me, that in order to 
prevent an accident of that kind, and to take advan- 
tage of the outer rail acting as a guard to the inner 
wheels of a train which had left the line, the embank- 
ment should be so wide as to prevent the off wheel 
from getting on to the slope, and throwing the engine 
over before the guard rail came into operation. 

334. You would have, therefore, the same breadth of 
embankment beyond the rails that you have 
breadth of Gauge ? 

Yes. 



i 
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335. So that you would require 7 feet with the 7 feet ^'{J^f' 
Gauge ? 
Yes; if you are to take advantage of the rail as a 
guard. 



407. Suppose the whole of the railways in this dis- Opmiomion 
trict of England belonged to the Government, *'^^*' 
and it was intended to make extensions on the 
system spoken of, should you be disposed to re- 
commend, as a Government officer, the Great 
Western Gauge to be changed at once to the 
Narrow Gauge, as being likely eventually to lead 
to the greatest economy and the greatest com- 
mercial advantage ? 

I am not prepared to say that I would recommend 
that change in the first instance ; for this reason, the 
Great Western Company, through its officers, have 
declared that the inconvenience arising from the 
change of Gauge is very little. Then I would say, 
you shall have an opportunity of testing that. All the 
railways that are now projected, but are not made» we 
will not involve in the extra expense. All the rail- 
ways that are now projected from Corsham, called 
the Wilts and Somerset, shall be made upon the 
Narrow Gauge, and the transfer shall take place upon 
the Great Western line» proper ; and if found hereafter, 
wliich I believe will be found, that there is more in- 
convenience and more annoyance with that change of 
Gauge than they anticipate, they then will come to 
advocate that which you now suggest tome. But, to compel the 
in the one case, to compel the Great Western Com- Great wast^m 

I 1 * j^ 111 111*^"* change their 

pany to change their Gauge would be a hardship, fjmitfc without 
M'ithout compensation ; in the other case, it would be ^St^^a^"^ 
no hardship at all ; if they do not choose to make the iiiutLihip. 
railways, for which they obtained Acts of ParHament 
last year, upon the Narrow Gauge, other parties will; 
the inconvenience would then be limited, without any 

£ 2 
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"^L^kSr** further expense, and it would give the Great Western 
'- — Company an opportunity of proving what they them- 
selves assert, that there is no inconvenience in making 
the change. 

408. My question was, assuming that the whole of 
the railways in this district belonged to the public, 
and that the public had a right to deal with them 
as they thought proper, should you be disposed 
to recommend a change at once? 

Ik. o 

I would recommend the change, because I believe 
there will be the inconvenience, which I apprehend 
would be serious; but, seeing that there are those 
parties who entertain a different opinion, 1 think it is 
but fair to those parties that they should have an op*- 
portunity of trying what they can do, because it is 
only deferring the change, it is not augmenting the 
evil. I wish to be most distinctly understood ; my 
opinion is this, that the Great Western Company 
would have reason to complain if I suggested anything 
in this case, as a South Western Company's officer, 
against its interest. 1 do not wish to do it ; but those 
lines which they are going to make ought to be made 
subservient to the public interest. 

303. From your present experience of the Broad and 
Narrow Gauge, suppose you had a fresh district 
of country in which to project a series or system 
of railways, should you be disposed to take the 
one or the other ? 

I am not quite sure that I should adopt eith.er the 
one or the other. I think if we had to begin afresh, I 
might adopt another Gauge rather wider than the Nar- 
row Gauge ; but certainly I would not take a Gauge 
so wide as the Wide Gauge. 

306. We have now wheels on the Narrow Gauge 6 
feet 6 inches in diameter, and we have some engines 
on the South Western where the boilers certainly are 
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not higher than the boilers of some of the engines which 

we have been running with wheels of 5 feet G inches ; 

and the reason wliy they are kepi so low is, that we S^^^^ct" 

have done away with the cranked axle upon those 

engines We have placed the cylinder outside the 

boiler, and we have brought the boiler very nearly on 

to the axle, and we have thus saved as much by avoid 

ing tlie crank as we have lost by increa5>ing the size 

of the wheel, keeping the centre of gravity very nearly 

where it was. 

# 
415, Are you aware of the motive of the engineer of 

the Great Western Railway for adopting the Wide 
Gauge after the bill had passed through Parlia- 
ment, or the reasons assigned ? 

The reasons assigned were given in his own state- Bmnd Gaug« 
raent when the inquiry was instituted by the proprietors *^'^<^tt^^ [" 

/• I I- IT • I I I At I * • order to have 

ot that Ime, and 1 certamly thought that his mtention i%her speeds, 
was to have hjcjher speeds ; that was the first thing ; a *^^"<^' ^^^^J^p 
better road, and economy oi construction ; because 1 constitution, 
think I have seen some of Mr. BruneFs earlier esti- 
mates, showing it to be cheaper than the Narrow 
Gauge, at all events not dearer. His great object 
must have been greater speed and greater economy. 
1 believe at that time the notion was entertained that 
one great item of expense in locomotive engines was 
attributable to the rapid reciprocation of the piston. 
He thought, in common with many engineers, that to 
diminish that was a great advantage, and to some ex- 
tent there is no doubt whatever about the truth of it ; 
but locomotives, on the NarrowGauge, have diminished 
in the expense of working from 2s, 6d. to 2^., and down 
to Is. 4r/., and now they are at lOd, per mile run ; and 
still, with this rapid reciprocation, we do not find that, 
even with the large w^heels of the Great Western, its 
expenses are any lower; they maybe a little; but oiduwonce 
there is no doubt of this, that Mr. Brunels earlier in- Z^ff^^''^' 
tetitioR was to have wheels of a much larger diameter 
than he now uses; he did use wheels 10 feet diameter. 
1 believe the largest ordinary engine- wheels whitli 
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they use now are about 7 feet ; that is only 6 inches 
larger than we are using upon the South Western at 
8eM no evi- thjs monaent. 1 do not know of any other objects than 
orSc^GTOr*^ speed and economy, 1 believe great advantage was to 
Weit^^iine, be gained by saving in the working expenses, and I 
confess I, for one, have seen no evidence of saving on 
the Great Western line. 1 should be glad to be shown 
it, but I have seen no account showing their working 
expenses to be less tlian those upon the Narrow Gauge 
lines. 

394. Are you of opinion that the locomotive power is 
obtained at a less cost upon the Narrow Gauge 
than upon the Broad Gauge with the same speed 
and power ? 

I cannot tell, Mr, Gooch knows better the cost bf 
the Great Western, and he knows very well tlie cost 
of the South Western, for we have a friendly inter- 
change of accounts of expenses, and I am not aware 
that it is any dearer on our line than it is upon the 
Great Western ; 1 rather think it is a little cheaper* 
I do not think it varies very much. But I am not sure 
that the Great M'^estern have quite done supplying 
themselves with new stock, and till that is done we 
cannot exactly get a fair balance or comparison. 
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417. Supposing it should be found desirable ta 
change the Gauge of the South Western to the 
Broad Gauge, what interruption would that be 
likely to cause to the traffic upon that line during 
the change? 

There would be great inconvenience in it; the better 
plan, 1 think, would be to take a certain length, and 
use a single line. In any substantial repair, such as 
entirely taking up the rails or sleepers, or putting in 
blocks instead of sleepers, I have always thought that 
the simplest mode would be for a mile, or a mile and a 
half, to lake up the rails, and use a single line, keeping 
a polictman at each end. 
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418. But you would have to alter the tunnels? 

Yes, our tunnels would not be large enough for the 
Wide Gauge. 

419. Nor your bridges and viaducts? 

Some would not, and some part might be altered. 
It is not an impossibility, but it would be attended 
with considerable expense, and great inconvenience, 
if it were to be done during the time the passenger 
traffic was carried on; but if you had to change the 
tunnels, you could not carry on the traffic. My other 
answer was with reference only to the alteration of the 
permanent way. 
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303. The Wide Gauge is not necessary for the ma- 
chinery, in ray opinion, and as to the public conve- 
nience in the construction of large carriages, which 
seems to me to have run away with the public in some 
measure, larger carriages, if they are necessary, can 
be had upon the Narrow Gauge as well as upon the 
Wide, particularly in reference to height. It appears 
to me that it does not add to tlie convenience of the 
public to have four or five sitting abreast. If you give 
as much room to each passenger as they give upon the 
Wide Gauge, which I think we do, the Narrow Gauge 
carriage, carrying three on a side, are quite as com- 
fortable as the Broad Gauge, carrying four. 

304. And you see no difficulty in giving the same 
height to the carriages ? 

Not the slightest. 

305. There is the same height now in some of the car- 
riages, is there not? 

I believe G or 8 inches have been added to the 
height of most of the carriages upon the Narrow Gauge 
lines in the last two years. 

390. As regards the shape of the carriage, its width, 
with reference to its lengthy do you apprehend 
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that that makes any difference as to the ease iu 
riding, with regard either to the horse-boxes, or 
carriages for passengers? Is there less yawing 
motion in the one than the other ? 

That depends upon other circumstances. I do not 
see that it would affect the carriage. I certainly have, 
upon particular carriages in the Great Western, been 
more seriously rocked than I was upon a Narrow 
Gauge line. It was in the last carriage ; where we 
know that there is more motion than in a carriage that 
is braced up, and confined in the middle of the train ; 
but 1 do not think that the relative width of the car- 
riage would necessarily affect the rocking motion. 



465. You have spoken of the accommodation of the 
first-class passengers on the Great Western 
carriages, where there is space for eight. You do 
not think they afford more accommodation than 
the six inside carriages ; do you think the 
accommodation for the second and third-class 
passengers is equally good on the Great Western 
as on other lines ? 

^^^ cia» I do not ; because I think when people are sitting 
GreatTestern OH a loug bench across a wide carriage, not being near 
inconyenient. the window SO as to scc anything, they are not com- 
fortable ; they cannot put their heads out to look at 
the country ; and I think that increasing the number 
of people on one bench is sometimes an annoyance, 
and is not pleasant to the passengers themselves. My 
notion is, that if every person could have a corner seat 
he would prefer it. Then the Great Western Com- 
pany, in order to make corner seats in their wide car- 
riages, have put a partition in the middle. A man in 
the middle cannot see out, and he sits there all dayi 
and cannot see the country at "all. If I were going by 
a train, I should get a corner seat, where I could look 
out of the window. 
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466, For the same reason you would not get in the 
middle ? 

I would not. You will find that all persons get in 
the corners near the window ; those are the four first 
places taken- It shows what the public wish to have- 
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439, Are you sufficiently acquainted with the mineral 
district to be aware whether the Wide or the Nar- 
row Gauge would be most suitable to the coal- 
owners or the mineral proprietors ? 

I can scarcely answer that question. I know the 
mineral districts very well^ and in tliose districts where 
the largest quantity of coal is carried, they carry them 
on very small waggons ; for instance, the Newcastle 
chaldron,- — why they adhere to the Newcastle chaldron 
I cannot tell. I know that on the Paris and Rouen 
we carry five tons net weight, 

440, They have small waggons on the Nortli Mid- 
land ? 

Yes ; and in most of the new railways they have 
made waggons that will contain five tons; but in the 
North ot England, where they carry 50 times the 
amount that they do in the South, they still adhere to 
the small waggons; there is an advantage in it; the 
axletrees need not be so strong, and a horse may move 
it easily about ; there is a facility of motion which 
there is not with the heavy carriages. 

441, What weight of coal will the Great W-estern 
carry in their coal waggons ? 

I do not know what they carry* but you may make 
a waggon upon either line to carry 10 tons of coal, if 
it be any accommodation to the mineral districts; but 
I do not think there is any advantage in one system 
over the other as regards the size of the waggon ; if a 
large waggon is what you want, you could get it on 
either one Gauge or the other. 
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442. With reference to the side Hoes running up to 
the pits, should you say that the Broad or the 
Narrow Gauge is more convenient ? 

I should say that the Narrow Gauge is more con- 
venient, and probably for this reason; they have small 
waggons for the convenience of running up to the pits 
in order to load them. 
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30G, 1 think we have obtained (looking to the con- 
struction of the road) a speed high enough, and if it 
were left to myself, 1 would neither increase my Gauge, 
nor ray wheel, nor my speed, till I had more experience, 
not only in the construction but also in the strength of 
the materials. You can never get over the inequalities 
of road arising from the change of temperature and 
weather. You may have the most perfect road that 
has been standing for months and been run upon daily, 
and you shall have a shower of rain or a continuation of 
wet weather during the time the trains are running, and 
in two days the road may become positively dangerous, 
and no ordinary precautions can meet that, and for that 
reason I say that, till we can ensure our roads being in 
better order than we can now ensure their being, we 
ought not to go even at the speeds we are travel 
ling at. 
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315- In point of fact, can you now attain as high a velo- 
city for the express trains on the Grand Junction 
as is obtained upon the Great Western ? 
Could bave [jj answeriufi: that question I may say that I do not 

hour on South cxactly know what velocity could be attained upon tn& 
Great Western, not having experience as to that line ; 
but I have no doubt that we could, if it were safe, run 
our express trains upon either line at 50 miles an hour; 
they now travel 40. Our time to Southampton is two 
hours, and it is 78 miles, very nearly 40 miles an hour, 
including stoppages ; and I am quite sure that, if it were 
a matter of necessity, we could travel at 50 miles au 
hour* 
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316. Do you think the state of the road would admit of 
your travelling at that speed with safety ? 

I do not; I am very much opposed to it; I do not 
think it is safe either on our own line or any other that 
I have ever been on. 



318. Have you considered the practicability of working ^^^^^^^ 
round curves, such as are used upon the Narrow 
Gauge lines with a Broad Gauge line ? 

Yes; I think that the introduction of the Broad Broad Gauge 
Gauge would be much more difficult, in countries tork'H linn- 
where curves are necessary, than the Narrow Gauge *^*>^« 
lines, 

319. Will you favour us with any reason for your 
opinion ? 

Because with the Wide Gauge railway there is a 
greater diffei:ence between the length of the outer rail 
and of the inner rail than there is upon the Narrow 
Gauge; supposing the wheels are upon the same axle, 
they have more to make up than they would have upon 
the Narrow Gauge line. And it would appear, if you were 
to increase it very greatly, that you would be scarcely 
able to have curves such as are now commonly used. 
On the Narrow Gauge lines you diminish the differ- 
ence between the two rails, and by that means you 
enable the wheels to pass round the curve with greater 
facility. 

320. So that, in point of fact, the facility of turning 
curves is almost in the inverse ratio of the width of 
the Gauge ? 

No doubt. 

39 J. It is generally admitted that, on the Great 
Western, a greater speed is obtained with the ordi- 
nary trains than on other lines? 

I think that is so; but 1 think that that may be 
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accounted for in some measure by this circumstance; 
the trains stop less frequently than upon some other 
lines. The fast trains on the South Western, 1 think, 
are as fast as they are upon the Great Western, within 
a mile an hour, or something of that kind ; but we stop 
twice, and have to divide the train at the Gosport junc- 
tion on the line, where we divide the passengers to 
Gosport and Southampton, and we travel 40 miles an 
hour. 
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392. As far as my experience goes, I have found the 
speed between station und station greater upon the 
Great Western than upon any other line ; does 
your experience lead you to the same conclusion ? 

I think It is very likely ; but you must bear in mind 
that they have much better gradients on the Great 
Western ; therefore, in speaking of the speed of the 
Great Western, you ought to attribute the difference in 
some measure to the gradients. 



393. 



And not to the size of the engines ? 



Probably in some measure it may be attributed to 
that. I have travelled upon an engine with a 6 feet 
C inches wheel, the largest wheel that we have u|K)n the 
Nairow Gauge, and it will go at a speed of 48 to 50 
miles an hour with the greatest ease. I am quite satk* 
Bed that that engine would take any moderate train, 
consisting of six or eight carriages, at 50 or 60 miles an 
hour if it were desirable. An engine on the Grand 
Junction the other day, one of their new engines— I 
was not on it myself — but the party who was on it told 
me went 57 miles an hour ; and that is only an engine 
of 6 feet wheel with the expansive gear motion. 

4ltf. With regard to the question of speed, you have 
already stated that you think as high a velocity can 
be obtained upon the Narrow Gauge lines with 
your engines as is compatible with safety? 
Ves, and afar higher speed. 
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427. Is it a matter of frequent occurreQce getting off 
the line ? 
No, it is not ; till very recently it has been of very 
rare occurrence* 

428* To what do you attribute its being more frequent 
lately, with our increased experience? 

1 do not mean that it has been only lately that we 
have had any accidents, but the accidents that have 
arisen of that kind, in the last few weeks, I attribute in 
a great measure tu the increased speed they Mere tra- 
velling at. I will not say that you may not, with a very 
perfect road indeed, travel at the speeds you do now, 
and even at higher speeds ; but I attribute such acci- 
dents to the change in the state of the road, produced by 
weather and sometimes by neglect. I know a case on 
the Sou til Western Railway, when they first opened it 
throughout. The road being new, it was perhaps not 
in the most perfect state (it never is when it is new) ; 
the engine got off the line, travelling, I am afraid, some- 
what faster than it ought to have done, though the 
engine-man was exceedingly careful. The engine-man 
and the fireman were killed, the engine was broken in 
a great many places, but tlie wheels and the axles were 
found to be all right. Nobody could tell what was the 
cause of the accident, I went back to the spot where 
it had got off. I traced the flange running on the rail ; 
there was nothing wrong in the Gauge ; there was no- 
thing wTong in any part, except that it was a little 
undulating, and evidently not in good repair, but it was 
not apparent to the eye ; and it was only by pressing a 
weight upon it, and seeing whether the sleepers yielded, 
that you could discover that the rail had subsided. 
That engine was placed upon the railway and taken to 
Southampton, without any alteration in the wheels or 
the axle ; therefore it could not be accounted for, except 
that the engine must have got off by jumping, owing 
to the elasticity of the road. 

429. Was that a four or six-wheeled engine ? 

Six. It is the only instance that I know of a six« 
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wheeled engine leaving the rails* Several accidents 
occurred before and since, which I did not see ; but 
this was one that I saw, and I never could account for 
it except it were from the elasticity of the road. 



of C«rrUcres* 



458. You think that the public safety is increased by 
a solid frame ? 

No doubt about it. I believe the public safety is 
secured by that additional weight and strength and 
substance which has been given to the carnages. In 
stating that opinion, I know there are many engineers 
who think that lighter carriages may be used, and at 
very high velocities. Mr. Brunei and Mr. Cubitt have 
stated in evidence, that, by the atmospheric railway 
system, they will be able to keep the road in so much 
better order, as to be enabled to use lighter carriages, 
and at a higher speed than we have yet been able to 
use or attain on locomotive lines. My belief is, that, 
if you attempt a higher speed, and a lighter carriage, 
nightpecda yo^ ^^"i" have many accidents, which is proved in my 
daugemuj with opinion by the trains leaving the rails the other day on 
gi cap ages, ^jj^ Great Western line. It seems that the last car- 
riage of one of their express trains, running very fast, 
jumped the rail ; that was the cause of two accidents, 
and I believe that you will never cease to have those 
accidents if you attempt high speed with light car- 
riages. 

459. Is it your opinion that the system of having any 
light carriage between the engine and the pas- 
sengers' carriage, instead of adding to the public 
safety, tends very much to diminish it? 

It depends on the speed. Any light carriage at a 
high speed is unsafe; and 1 have stated before^ and 
will repeat here, that one of the great causes of success 
in the safety of railway travelling is attributable to the 
weight of the engine which precedes the train. If the 
engine were a light engine, at the speed at which it 
sometimes travels, it would leave the rail ; but, as it is 
heavy, it gives security to the train behind it. 
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311- I may say that, in the early construction of power «ad 
engines, much inconvenience was felt from the want ^^°*^^' 
of space between the wheels and the boilers, and I En«:iiie«- 
must say that I believe that the first impression of 
want of width in the Gauge arose from the complexity 
of the machinery under the boiler, and the necessity 
for having some more space by which not only the 
parts could be made stronger, but that they might be 
got at and repaired, oiled, and cleaned, with more 
facility; and I believe that the slight change of Gauge 
on the Eastern Counties, from 4 feet 8^^ inches to 5 
feet, arose from that circumstance, the engineer find- 
ing, when he came to design bis engines, that, if he had 
a little more space for the application of his crank 
axles and his eccentrics, he would make a better 
engine than by being confined to the narrow space of 
4 feet 8i inches. Now, I felt, as engineer of the 
Grand Junction, also the same inconvenience, but, in- 
stead of directing my attention to a change of Gauge, 
I directed my attention to simplifying the engine it- Directed utten- 
self; and the result of that was, that instead of wanting ^*^" '<> aimpii* 
space under the boiler, we have now^ no machinery there imxLTQrin- 
at all except the eccentrics. We now place the cylinder crea^mgOimge, 
outside the engine. We have got rid of a very great 
deal of complexity in the machinery itself, and the 
complexity which remains is on the outside of the 
engine and not under the boiler. In that way we have 
obtained what we w^anted, space for our machinery^ 
without going to the much greater and much more 
extraordinary expense of increasing the Gauge* 



321. Are you of opinion that the Broad Gauge gives 
you greater power for the conveyance of heavy 
trains of luggage? 

Certainly ; it gives you greater facility by giving you 
a larger space to put your power in, but I have not 
come to the conclusion that you cannot get as much 
power as you want upon the Narrow Gauge. On the 
contrary, I am of opinion that you may get more than 
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you want. I am not favourable to the system of throw • 
ing a large force upon one eng^ine. I have, on my o wh 
J^tcIv^^L lin^s of trains, of 60, 70, and the other day 77 waggo ns 

by one engine, in one ttam . 

322. The gross weight being what ? 

They might be part empty and part full, but there 
were three engines attached to it, i would positively 
prohibit having such a train, for this reason, it strains 
the waggons ; if you push them the frames are thrown 
out of square ; if you draw them you break the chains, 
and it always creates delay and inconvenience on the 
road. 1 think 40 waggons is enough for any one engine 
to draw. 

323. Then you would rather subdivide the train into 
two or three than run a very large train ? 

I would take that with a limitation, I say 40 wag- 
gons weighing 5 tons or 6 tons each, being 220 tons» 
is cjuite enough ; and I say one engine would do that 
with the greatest ease ; and if it were possible to have 
a greater power, a power sufficient to drag GO waggons^ 
I would not have it even if 1 could get it, I am quite 
sure that the engines on the North Midland with the 
large boilers would drag anything, they would drag a 
hundred waggons; those boilers are very long, and the 
fire-boxes are very large, and the cylinders large ; and, 
so far as I understand, they can generate far more 
steam than they consume. 
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415. Locomotives on the Narrow Gauge have di- 
minislied in the expense of working from 2^, (Id, to 
2^. and down to 1^. 4iL, and now they are at 10^/, per 
mile run ; and still, with this rapid reciprocation, we do 
not find that, even with the large wlieels of the Great 
Western, its expenses are any lower ; they may be a 
little, but there is no doubt of this, that Mr. Brunefs 
earlier intention was to have wheels of a much larger 
diameter than he now uses; he did use wheels 10 feet 
diameter. I believe the largest ordinary engine* wheels 
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425. With the inside cvhnder there is a habihty to coii»tracti<m 
break the crank ? 

Yes ; the inside cylinder had necessarily a crank- 
axle, and we had so many breakages of the crank-axle 

00 the Grand Junction line, that it was not only a source 
of great expense, but of danger, because the crank broke 
when the train was going, and threw the engine off the 
line ; and, therefore, to avoid this, which was a matter 
of great consequence, we adopted the change w hich I 
have suggested, 

426. Is there any corresponding liability to breakage 
in the outside cylinder ? 

Not the least ; we have not had a broken axle, and 

1 do not think wc have had a breakage of any kind, 
since the construction of those enmnes. 

o 

434. Are you aware of the reason why the 10 feet 
driving-wheels were abandoned on the Great 
Western Railway ? 

I believe it was the great difficulty first of all of 
getting an engine large enough to move the trains at 
any ordinary speed, and then the difficulty of stopping 
them when they once got any speed. It was difficult 
to start them, and then when they were started it was 
difficult to stop them. 



435. From the movement of the wheels ? 

Yes; a crank of 10 inches or 11 inches is a very 
short crank indeed ; as applied to such a wheel, if the 
cylinder had been 20 inches or 24 inches, instead of 
15 inches, it would have made up the diiferencet or 
something like it* 
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Lo<S^^ 436- How would wheels of that dimension suit with a 
The very large couutry ofsevcrc gradients? 

ruK^c""' They would not suit at all, nor do I think that the 
gn^'ienuinot jQ feet wheel is at all a safe wheel. The next diffi- 
culty we shall get into by increasing the size of the 
wheel will be in the springing of the wheel itself on its 
motion, from the axle not being sufficiently rigid. In 
going through points or crossings with a very large 
wheel, it is evident that a very little force applied to 
the flange will spring the wheel unless it is made pro- 
portionately strong, and if you do that you will have a 
wide boss; the bosses are 8 or 10 inches, the spokes 
are 4 or 6 inches, tapering up to 3 inches at the rim ; 
if you increase it from 6 or 7 feet to 10 feet you must 
increase the width of your boss, and you will have a 
very heavy weight and very wide boss. 
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Mr. J, E. M^CoNNELL, Superiotendcnt of the Loco- 
motive Department of the Birmingham and Glou- 
cester Railway, previously engaged in Mr, Bury's 
Steam Engine Manufactory, Liverpool. 

588. Would any increase or diminution of the staff of Unifbrmitr 
porters result from an uniform Gauge at Glouces- 
ter? 

A very great decrease — in fact, I may state that the 
necessity at present existing for keeping up a staff of 
porters there is entirely owing to tne change of 
Gauge. With about thirty waggons we require twelve 
porters to trans-ship. Now, if the Gauge were uniform, Uniformity of 
1 sltt)uld imagine that we could do the goods train ^^u^eTt^ffof 
there with four porters, for it would only be neces^ porters nt 
sary to unload and load the local goods from Gloucester one"t^rd! 
either way — either to Bristol or Birmingham — all goods 
that require to be put on board vessels will be sent on 
alongside the vessels, and be unloaded at the dock : — at 
present those porters are kept there for the mere purpose 
of lifting goods out of one waggon and repacking them in 
another, which requires from five to six hours from the 
time the train arrives to get them sent off again. The 
superintendence of the porters would not require to be 
so expensive. The clerks also would be reduced — the 
general expenses of the establishment altogether would 
be much aecreased, and there would be less liability to 
delay and damage. We may safely calculate upon Half ie*» turn. 
liaving nearly one-half less turn-tables and sidings if if^n^^"** 
uniformity of Gauge were established ; there woukl be 

f2 
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only one set of carriage sheds and of goods sheds^ where 
there now have to be nearly double ; there would be a 
diminution of carrying stock — for instance, supposing a 
heavy train of goods arrive from Bristol, there might not 
be a heavy train of goods required to go back again, 
consequently, at the break of Gauge where those goods 
were trans-shipped from the Broad to the Narrow Gauge, 
the broad Gauge trucks would have to remain idle till a suffi- 
cient number of goods came for them ; in the same way 
with waggons drawn away from Gloucester to Birmingham 
with a large train of goods, they will again have to remain 
for some time until they are employed, or else be required 
to be sent down to those points where they were required, 
from Birmingham, till a quantity of goods came again in 
the other direction to work them back, so that it would be 
increasing the trouble and delay of the trucks passing 
when there was a preponderance of traffic in one direction 
more than in the other. 



592. But if the same Gauge continued from Bristol to 
Birmingham, a number of carriages would still be 
found empty at Birmingham that came from Bristol, 
instead of remaining as they now do at Gloucester? 

Yes ; but it would be to only half the extent, because 
they have two different sorts of plant waiting in the one 
case, and they would have only one kind of plant waiting 
in tlie other. Of course passenger carriages would be 
open to the same objection. 
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607. Both lines being now worked by one Company, 
do you conceive it would promote the interests of 
the Company to alter the Gauge of the Bristol and 
Gloucester to 4 ft. 8| in, ? 

I think it is quite essential, they will never make the 
concern profitable until it is aliered. The success of the 
two lines depends on their making the Gauge uniform, 
1 believe in all cases the parties are afraid of their goods 
being mislaid or delayed, and that confidence would be 
restored if the Gauge was uniform. 
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615. Without making a calculation of what would be 

the cost of altering the Broad Gauge to a Narrow 
Gauge line, is it not difficult to form an opinion 
how far it might be profitable to the Company to 
make the change ? 

I think it is a matter quite of necessity, and that the 
cost would form a very small fractional part of the ulti- 
mate profit to the Company resulting from it. I think 
the expense of the management of the two concerns, 
and all the inconvenience of a difference of Gauge must 
be balanced against the cost of altering them into one 
Gauge } and I think, balancing them in that way, there 
is no question that the advantage would be very great of 
altering the Gauge of the Bristol and Gloucester to the 
Narrow Gauge. 

617- Do you imagine you could save £10>000 per 
annum, which, at £5000 a mile, is what the change 
would cost ? 

I have not the slightest doubt of it; but I think 
£5000 is a very liberal sum for the alteration, for this 
reason : — With respect to waggon stock, it would take, 
for instance, for 50 miles of railway, a certain number loo mikst^th 
of waggons ; but for 100 miles of railway it does not JJ^'f °""'.^^ *'*" 
take a double number of waggons, because if the wag- double the 
gons work through, a small addition, comparatively ^^j^'^"^^**'"^*' 
speaking, would work the 100 miles beyond what is 
required for the 50 ; having the carrying stot-k for the 
Birmingham and Gloucester portion, it would require a 
very small addition for working the other portion of the 
line. 



610. When the decision was come to for making the g*^*^ <>' 
Bristol and Glouceitcr Railway on the Broad Gauge incrfvcniencc 
system, the expense and inconvenience of trans-shipment ofdiveroitynot 
was not understood. After the line was opened, we when^B^d 

Oauge adopted. 
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irco^nueiu fouod, and have continued to find, very great inconve- 
nience in working the line both before and after the 



Gnugc to 
another. 



^i^n/pl^n" amalgamation with the Birmingham and Gloucester — 
pers from one It has bceu a subjcct of sefious consideration how 
the inconvenience of passengers changing carriages 
could be most easily obviated. It is done now by the 
passengers leaving the carriage of either Gauge, and 
walking round the shed to the other side, where the 
Broad or Narrow Gauge carriages are standing* The 
luggage is put into little barrows which are conveyed 
round with them ; in fact, it is almost like taking a fresh 
train, and delay is caused by the whole of the passengers 
and luggage having to be trans-shipped. 

597. It is no greater inconvenience than passengers 
getting out at Wolverhampton to eat their lun- 
cheon, and getting in again, or the same thing at 
Swindon ? 

There is the inconvenience of the whole of the lug- 
gage having to be removed. Wo have invalids often 
travelling, and it becomes a matter of delay to the train. 
Parties going to Clifton or Cheltenham. Then some- 
times luggage gets mislaid and mis-sent. With our 
average passenger trains the delay does not exceed half 
an hour. 

With respect to goods trains, our plan now is, when 
the train arrives at Gloucester, to select out those 
waggons that have not been properly marshalled in the 
train at Birminghain, which sometimes is the case, the 
pilot engine selects those wliicti will require to go through 
to Bristol, they are put into a line parallel to the main 
line, and on the other side of the line is a Broad Gauge 
line, on which the Broad Gauge waggons are standing ; 
they are run into a shed. The sheets are taken off the 
Narrow Gauge waggons, and lire lighter articles are re- 
moved by hand. Of course that involves considerable 
time. The lighter articles are all taken from the top, 
those that are brittle and likely to be damaged ; and as 
to all the heavy packages at the bottom, cranes are re- 
quired to lift them out and repack them on the Broad 
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Gauge waggon. The greatest care is necessary ; some- 
times it occupies considerable time in getting all those 
things packed and repacked. The waggons in the shed, 
again, on the Broad Gauge are marshalled in proper 
time and order to go by tne Bristol train, and I calcu- 
late tliat that occupies about five hours : that time is 
necessary, upon the average, for the trans-shipment of 
the goods from one train to the other. There are 
certain palliatives which may be proposed, and which 
look very well in theory, but unfortunately when you 
come to test them in practice, they are found to be 
highly objectionable. As an example : — On the Midland 
Counties Railway they had at one time a project of shift- 
ing the bodies of waggons from one to another, which is 
one plan suggested of overcoming the break of Gauge, 
but It was found so very inconvenient that it was never 
carried out. They had wrought iron bodies prepared for 
coal waggons, which were to be lifted by means of a 
triangle and crane, and put upon railway waggons. I 
saw not long ago about thirty or forty tons of these 
bodies, which had never been in use, and which were 
sent to an iron forge to be broken up for scrap. 
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624, Do you imagine that that system was sufficiently 
tested before it was given up ? 

I am quite certain that it was. On the Grand June- ?'^ii'^„*^'^°^ 
tion they have tried it at Wafrington, I believe, and on <,urerRriiriiy., 
several other railways. I know it has been tried, and in audfaiiwi, 
each case it has been abandoned. 



626* Arc you aware whether it was a defect in the sys- 
tem, or want of perseverance in the individuals who 
were employed to carry it out ? 

I only judge from the result of the triaL I have no 
doubt that, after having expended the sum of money 
which they must have expended in procuring those 
wrought- iron bodies, they would not give it up without 
having given it a sufficient trial to test its merits. 
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M^'Jdi ^^^* ^^^ would you carry into effect the operation of 

— laying down the Narrow Gauge line within the 

Broad ? 
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I think it would be preferable to lay down four sepa- 
rate lines to putting two inside the others. I believe that, 
both as a question of safety and with reference to the 
cost of keeping up the plan, it would be better to lay 
down distinct lines of rails altogether. It would be equi- 
valent almost to a double railway. 
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668. Are horses, cattle, sheep, or pigs, carried over both 
Unes ? 

They are ; and that is the description of traffic with 
which we have a great deal of difficulty in managing at 
Gloucester. We are obliged to drive them out of one 
cattle waggon and then drive them into another, and it is 
sometimes a very difficult matter, indeed, to get them 
reloaded. This inconvenience applies to horses very 
much too. If the Bristol and Gloucester line were 
adapted to both Gauges, the Wide Gauge line would 
be practically useless. It would require two descriptions 
of stock, and we think we can work the narrow stock 
cheaper. — If you make a break of Gauge, I tliink 
il would be advisable that the break should take place 
where the smallest quantity of goods should be trans-ship- 
ped ; a remote point of the line would render the evil 
less felt. 

In many instances there has been a day occupied in 
trans-shipping. I recollect in one case we had between 
forty or fifty waggons standing loaded with goods at 
Gloucester a fortnight, waiting for Broad Gauge wag- 
gons to come up, and that may occur either way, 

677» Have you not some mechanical arrangement at 
Gloucester for transferring the goods from one line 
to another ? 

^^^^"^ No more than manual labour and cranes. We did 
iranaferat propose, at One time, when the line was tirst opened, to 
adopt something of that sort, either by using shifting 
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under bridges. 



Todies, or by low trucks, somethmg like what gentlemen's 
carriages are carried on ; but on making further enquiries 
into the matter, and talking to other parties wlio had 
some experience, it was thought advisable not to go to 
the expense of that plan. 

678, Would goods waggons placed upon an additional 
truck pass under your bridges ? 
They would not pass under our bridges. If it was Waggon* 
done at all the truck must be made on the Broad Gauge Sonflftmck**^^' 
line to carry a Narrow Gauge waggon. Then I think couMnotpas* 
with the height of the bridges upon the Broad Gauge 
there would be room for them to pass under, I think 
we found that we could manage to carry with safety, 
allowing the rails on the additional truck to be 27 inches 
the rails of the line. 

679- Would that give you height of wheels sufficient? 

Yes, it would be 18 inches for the half diameter of 
3 feet wheels, 

680. What would be the increase to the gross weight by 
usmg those trucks? 

To make the trucks sufficiently strong to resist the 
wear and tear. I think we calculated about 3 tons 10 
cwt, or from 3 tons 5 cwt, to 3 tons 10 cwt, would be 
the weight of the truck upon the Broad Gauge to carry 
the Narrow Gauge. Perhaps 3 tons 5 cwt. would be 
enough, 

681. You have at present devised no preferable mode 

of making the trans-shipment ? 
No. Although mechanical arrangements may be ah iheorie* 
proposed which may work perhaps sufficiently well in J^ciu^'pracl 
an experimental manner, yet when they come into ticc impracti- 
practice I believe they will be found to be totally unfit 
for the every day traffic of a line, and must be aban- 
doned. There are various reasons for it, and I think it 
may be clearly seen. For instance, we may suppose 
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that the trans-shipment system was adopted, in that case 
it would be necessary that all the Narrow Gauge bodies 
were precisely alike, and all the Broad Gauge bodies 

Erecisely alike, in such a manner that two Narrow Gauge 
odies should fit the Broad Gauge frame. Now at 
present the carrying stock of all the Narrow Gauge 
lines Is common stock ; on the clearing-house system 
they go through and become as it were common stock, 
and where it is required it is supplied ; being sent from 
other places it may be dispensed with. But in this case 
the companies which were remote from the break of 
Gauge would be required to alter their waggons, if they 
intended to work at all advantageously, as they do at 
present, to the same construction and size as the other% 
in order to fit the trans-shipment system. We may 
suppose a train of waggons to arrive, the bodies are 
shifted on the Broad Gauge trucks, and the frames are 
left. It may happen that there are not sufficient bodies 
or waggons, or loading again for these waggons to go 
back ; the frames are put into a siding until the bodies 
go up, perhaps they may not be again loaded to go 
down, so that if there is a preponderance of traffic one 
way or the other, the same objection would apply in this 
case as it did in the casn of the Birmingham and 
Gloucester, and Bristol and Gloucester, that there would 
be «Tctually a loss of capital by these frames or bodies 
being at rest, or standing useless for want of each other; 
consequently the trucks would wait more upon each 
other than upon work. But, independently of that, 
I believe there would be a risk of accident and damage 
to the goods. These bodies might be very well fitted 
at first, but we all know what severe work there is at 
times — a train stopping and starting on a railway, the 
carriages knocking against each other, I do not think 
they could be made sufficiently strong without incurring 
a great amount of weight useless and un remunerative. 

682, Do you think that the strength of the carriage and 
the strength of the body is increased in both cases 
by their being united together ? 
Yes, I think that it is very necessary in railway 
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waggons to put in the very best materials, and the very ^l^^- ^ 
best workmanship, and to frame them in such a manner *^^^ ' 



that they will boas simple in their parts, and as substan- :^ai!^^ihoiitd 
tial as we can get them. A railway waggon is exposed be solid. 
to a great deal of rough usage in the train and at the 
stations. Now this would complicate the thing so much, 
that I should fear a constant cause of damage to itself 
and to goods which were carried in it* 

683. Do you think that the public safety would be 
endangered by having the passenger carriages to 
shift so that the bodies could be detached from the 
wheels and frames? 
I think so. I think it would not be prudent to adopt cmrift^jc should 

1 1 • • A 11 * r fit>1^ ^Jf' subject 

such a plan in passenger carriages at alL As tar as my to be fixid and 
knowledge of the construction of a carriage is concerned, roflxed. 
I think it requires to be compactly and well built, without 
any shifting or dependence on parts to be fixed and refixed 
again. I think it is highly objectionable that such a plan 
should be resorted to. 
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684. Supposing the system existing at the Great 
Western terminus at Paddington were to be put 
into operation at Gloucester, wbat time would be 
occupied do you imagine in transferring a load of 
goods from one Gauge to the other by that process ? 

It would be very difficult to say. There is one thing 
which is lost sight of in that machine at Paddington. In 
a long train, unless by keeping an engine constantly ^^'{^^f.J^^^^ 
employed to push them forward to the machine to be awistant. 
lifted, and drawing the others away as they were loaded, 
it would take a considerable time— for, supposing there 
was a train of twenty or thirty waggons brought up a 
Narrow Gauge line to be put on the Broad Gauge 
waggons, they would begin with the first waggon, and 
they would have to go back a long way to pull up the last 
one, and so on. I cannot form an estimate how long it 
might take, but I dare say that it might be done in an ^^j^****** 
hour or an hour and a halt. But, then, I think that is the hour. **"* 
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least of the e?U ; it is not so much the time taken in 
shifting. I believe the mere machine for lifting the 
bodies of waggons from one Gauge to another, removes 
a very iriding diflBculty compared with the other objec- 
lioiis. The thing can be done very well, but it is after 
this has been done I think the whole of the difficulty 
would be felt. It is merely a preparatory step to 
the mass of difficulty that would be encountered after* 
wmk. 

686, Will you calculate what distance a horse would 
have to travel having to shift 50 waggons ? 

Taking 20 waggons, allowiog 14 feet to a waggon, it 
would be 5.^ miles. 
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496. With regard to the comparative working expenses 
of the line, have you been able to form any opinion 
upon that ? 

I believe that, so far as the conveyance of goods is 
concerned, per ton per mile, at present the Narrow 
Gauge has the advantage- I have seen statements of 
locomotive expense — my friend Mr. Gooch and I have 
exchanged communications upon that subject — but it 
is difficult to ascertain, because sometimes the relative 
circumstances of two railways are so essentially diffe- 
rent, for instance the price of materials and coke, 
which is a very important element of locomotive ex- 
pense, and the arrangement of the trains, and also the 
gradients, and so on ; but my impression is, that there 
is an advantage in point of economy on the Narrow 
Gauge, as far as the net weight of goods is concerned. 

1 will read a statement which will perhaps explain the 
relative proportion of net and tare. With the same 
number of waggons on the Broad Gauge 135, net 
average 4 tons 7 cwt., there was a gross weight of 721 
tons 2 quarters, and a tare of 686 tons 10 cwt. 3 quar- 
ters, making a net weight of 134 tons 11 cwt, 1 quar- 
ter. So that the Narrow Gauge with 201 tons 8 cwt. 

2 quarters less gross weight, had nearly 4 tons more 
net. So that of course the traction per ton per mile 
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was 201 tons more for a load, which was not so remu- 
nerative on the Broad Gauge on that quantity of ton- 
nage as it was on the Narrow. I am giving this as the 
result of actual observations of the traffic on those two 
loads. There was no previous notice given of what Experiment 
was to be done, but the traffic was allowed to take its IcttilJiroto^- 
usual course, so that we might test it. It was taken ^^^100, 
during the month of June; it was begun on a cer- 
tain day, and continued on until the numbers became 
equal, and then the weights were noted down. 

498. Can you state with certainty that those 135 wag- 
gons on each line were taken in succession, with- 
out any exception ? 
I can. The books will bear out our evidence ? 

614. You were understood to say that 135 waggons 
upon the Narrow Gauge carried 130 tons net ; and 
that on the Broad Gauge, 135 waggons carried 
134 ions net ; so that, in point of fact, the Broad 
Gauge waggons do not load more heavily than the 
Narrow Gauge w^aggons ? 

No ; in point of fact they do not ; that is the result 
of the regular working of the traffic. 

639, With equal speed and equal loads, are you aware 
of the relative cost of locomotive power on the two 
Gauges per mile ? 
I could not say what the relative cost of each would Bdiovoiwuh 
be. I am inclined to believe, from all I have seen and 3^Vad7tiie 
know of the statement of expenses, that the advantage a«ivantageuii 
would be on the side of the Narrow Gauge, with equal Bro^d outige'' 
loads and equal speed. That is in point of fact in the ^«^^^** 
consumption of coke. 

64G. Would the working cost of the engine be in any 
important degree increased thereby ? 

The consumption of coke consequent upon the gene- 
ration of more steam would be greater, but I think, 
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with the work donet the amount of tons con- 
Tejed, it is cbea(>er to work with one large powerful 
Awmavmem^ engine upon a train than two small ones. We have an 
^^2Je» engine now upon the Narrow Gauge which is capable 
«M;iiA«fM of taking GOO to 700 tons, and my engine will take 
I^M* iOOO Ions on a level on lines of easy gradients, at a 
low speed, about 10 or 12 miles an hour. 

567. Then, as regards the cost of construction, which 
is another element of advantage or disadvantage, 
are you able to draw any comparison ? 

So far as making the railway is concerned, I cannot 
speak to that, not having had any experience of the two 
systems ; but, in the construction of the engines and 
carriages, and the plant of the railway, there is no 
doubt that in a large carriage, for the same number of 
wheels and axles you can accommodate a greater num- 
ber of persons ; but then, to set against that, there is 
the greater care necessary in constructing a much larger 
carriage of that description, to be sufficiently strong to 
resist the shocks which it is apt to receive on the rail. 
Of course we know the larger the frame -work, the more 
care is required to stay and strengthen it from being 
amdcurriiigG deranged. A smaller one can be more substantially 
Srast^Vgtir ^^^ ertectually constructed at a smaller expense. So 
icquirod. that, I think, on that score, and taking into considera- 
tion the strength of the materials necessary, and the 
proportionate stays necessary to keep it equally strong 
to receive the shocks they receive, the two systems 
may be considered as near as possible equal. But 
the objection of the overpowering weight of Broad 
Gauge carriages and waggons arises, for instance, 
at road stations, where a small amount of strength — 
for instance, perhaps only one porter — is quite 
sufficient for the traffic ; if he had to remove a Broad 
Gauge waggon there, he might find it a difficult 
nuUter to move it about from one part to another, 
ait it may be necessary to do. We find also, on 
the Bristol and Gloucester portion of the line, that a 
wiggon will have to be sent away with half a ton, or 
out Wn weight, so that there are four or five tons tare 
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for one ton net. The cost of construction of the Broad 
Gauge waggon, compared with the amount of net 
weight that is to be conveyed, is equally as large as of 
the Narrow Gauge waggon- In fact, I am almost .^Tachmcsfor 
inclined to believe that machines for conveying a cer- ""^artlwi^ngQ 
tain amount of net weight on the Narrow Gauge can madeutiea* 
be made at less expense than on the Broad Gauge* on^BrrQiL"" 
So that, so far as a capability of conveying a certain 
amount of net w^eight is concerned, there is a possi- 
bility of constructing goods carriages upon the Narrow 
Gauge cheaper than upon the Broad Gauge, 

676. In the event of the same Gauge extending from 
Bristol to Birmingham, would the same number 
of engines be requisite to be kept at Gloucester 
as are now requisite there for both Gauges ? 
No ; I conceive that the present number of working 
engines on the Birmingham and Gloucester, supposing 
the line were made narrow to Bristol, would be suffi- 
cient to work the entire line to BristoL 



717. Are you of opinion that the wider base of the conatructicm 
Great Western carriages renders them steadier o^Owrrfa^w- 
on the rails, and that therefore there must be less 
oscillation than in the Narrow Guage carriage at 
high velocities ? 

I incline to think not, because the steadiness of the 
carriage, from the peculiar motion given to it in draw- 
ing it on the rail, arises more from the longiiudinal 
motion than from the transverse motion* The breadth mu; t^t^e 
of the carriage, I think, has not such an effect in pro- wide base of 
ducing a steady motion as length. If we could get ca^nl^d^ 
carriages with ten pair of wheels, we should get some- not produce 
thing like a very steady motion, because one pair of ^otio^n*^^ 
wheels would support the other. I think the verte- length. 
brated carriage would be the best. Then the Broad 
Gauge carriages are shorter in proportion to their 
breadth than the Narrow Gauge carriages, and conse- 
quently are more apt to get angularly towards the rail. 
The flanges of the wlieel impinge first on one side, and 
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then on the other, whereas on carriages of considerable 
lei^th It has not room to acquire that so much as.to 
dniKe the carriage about ; so I believe the long car* 
n^ge and Narrow Gauge is quite superior to the Broad 
Gftttge and short carnage. 

719, Then your objection is to the shortness of the 
carriage, not the breadth of the rail ? 

The shortness of the carriage, compared with the 
breadth of the rail ? 
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720. So that, in point of fact, a carriage with an addi- 
tional compartment would, in your opinion, make 
the Great Western carriages more perfect. 

But then again there would be this objection appli- 
cable to the Great Western carriage, that it would in- 
crease to such an unwieldy machine as to require a 
great deal of strength, at the different stations where it 
was taken off and put on, to move it. Besides, there is 
another important objection wliich would apply to it, 
and which applies now, that, supposing a train was 
marshalled, and there were five or six carriages all full, 
suppose two or three passengers more came, one of 
these carriages increased in that way, say to 12 tons, 
would have to be taken along the Broad Gauge line for 
the sake of those two or three passengers, so that it 
would render it objectionable in having a carriage of 
that great weight so very long for the sake of a small 
access of passengers* 

72L That must be an inconvenience of very unfrequent 
occurrence, must it not? 

Not so frequent as it maybe supposed. It some- 
times occurs that we have to convey a carriage the 
whole length of onr line for the sake of two passengers, 
and upon the Bristol and Gloucester it is peculiarly 
felt, for we have often a first class carriage additional 
from this cause only, for instance on a train, and also 
an additional second class carriage on a train. It so 
happens that there may not be above two first-class 
pMiwngers come up by the morning train from Bristol 
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and Gloucester, and the result is that we are obliged to 
take that first class carriage all the way for the sake of 
those two passengers. Now, if we had the Narrow 
Gauge, instead of conveying a carriage weighing from 
8 to 10 tons weight, giving 5 tons for each of the pas- 
sengers, we would manage to convey them with a 
carriage of about 4 tons weight, so that the small car- 
riage meets the inequalities of the traffic much better 
than the broad carriage, and renders the conveyance of 
the passengers less expensive for that very reason, in 
the same manner as it applies to the conveyance of 
goods. If you could always bring the traffic of every 
station up to the proportion of the broad carriage and 
of the broad waggon, then I should say that the Broad 
Gauge would be so far advantageous, but as the average 
of the passengers and the goods are very often below 
even the Narrow Gauge carriage, then we approach 
nearer to the requirements of it by the Narrow Gauge 
carriage and waggon. 
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482', As far as safety is concerned, we have perhaps 
the only opportunity of judging of the two Gauges, 
having part of our line broad and part narrow* We 
have perhaps the only opportunity in the realm yet, 
and, for my own part, I should say that, in point of 
safety, I can conceive no difference between the two 
Gauges. I think that safety does not depend so much 
upon the width of Gauge as it does upon other circum- 
stances, which we learn and judge of by actual expe- 
rience, that is, from the accidents we observe on rail- 
ways. So far as speed is concerned, I did think that 
the Broad Gauge engine, from having greater space for 
the working parts of the engine, might be made more 
pow^erful, so as to produce greater speed, but I am in- 
clined now to think that there is no superiority in that 
respect, inasmuch as I have observed Narrow Gauge 
engines which have been capable of running equally as 
fast as the Broad Gauge. My opinion is, that with 
respect to the power, which is in other words speed, 
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etaporating space compared with the weight of the 
eogiDe^ not to make it too heavy of itself, on the Nar- 
row Gauge as we can on the Broad Gauge^ I think 
they would become equal in that respect. I might 
slate my reasons for this : I have to work perhaps the 
most difficult part of any line in England. The Lickey 
incline is 1 in 37, which is a very steep gradient, and 
has always been worked by a locomotive engine. I 
found from the experience I had there, that for the last 
four years we were labouring under the disadvantage 
of having engines of so light a construction that they 
had not sufficient adhesion on the driving wheels, so I 
recommended the Directors to allow me to make an 
engine of sufficient power in order to test the relative 
economy of a heavy and light engine in working this 
steep gradient. I made an engine which has been at 
work now the last two months, with a cylinder 18 inches 
diameter, stroke 2G inches, and the driving wheels 46 
inches, 3 feet 10 inches diameter, six wheels, all cou* 
pled. The engine carries its water in a tank on the 
top of the boiler, so as to give it the advantage of all 
the weight I possibly can to increase the adhesion of 
the wheels, and I think it w^eighs in working order 
somewhere about 30 tons. But such is the effect of 
this large engine, that I should imagine by increasing 
the weight of the engine, as you would l)ave to do upon 
the Broad Gauge equally as w^ell as ou the Narrow, to 
get evaporating surface, that by so largely extending 
the boiler you would increase the weight of the engine 
itself, which might be of service in propelling a heavy 
train ; but I think at a high speed it would not be of 
advantage, as it would cause the engine to be more 
liable to get off the rails, the rails not being sufficiently 
strong to resist the powerful shock received from a 
large heavy machine of that description moving at a 
high velocity. Therefore, as far as s[>eed is concerned, 
I believe there is a proper medium to be observed in 
the weight of the engine, that is to say, to proportion 
the evaporating surface to tlie weight of the engine so 
a«» to make it a proper medium size in order to go safely 
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at a hifjh speed. I do not know that we have sufficient ^U^' ^' 

data at present to judge ot what the proper construe- 1 — 

tion of an engine should be for running a fast train; 
but from all I have seen, and all I can judge of the 
engines on both portions of our line, I am not inclined 
to give the superiority to either in point of speed* I 
believe that the Broad Gauge has at present the advan- 
tage ; but I do not think that the Narrow Gauge railway Narrow G»iige 
companies have turned their attention so much yet to a^**^^^*^"^^ 
increasing the speed of the engine as the Broad Gauge ipe^dycL 
have, and that that is the reason, if there be a supe- 
riority, why they have it. But 1 believe lately there 
are some engines beiug constructed by different manu- 
facturers which I believe will be able to travel with as 
high a speed on the Narrow Gauge as they have been 
able to attain on the Broad, The engines on the Bristol 
and Gloucester portion of our line I think give us a 
very fair sample of the most improved form of Broad 
Gauge engines, for this reason, that the parties who 
have provided the engines made also the engines for 
the Great Western Company, so that they have had 
the opportunity, all the time the Great Western has 
been working, of observing all the different improve- 
ments which might be made, and no doubt they have 
taken advantage of them in constructing the engines 
for the Broad Gauge of the Bristol and Gloucester* 

483. Are you of opinion that you have at present 

upon the Bristol and Gloucester engines of the 

Broad Gauge of the first class ? 

I think so. I think from the experience they have 

had of the Great Western engines since the opening of 

the line, the Bristol and Gloucester engines may be 

taken as a fair sample of what the Broad Gauge engine 

is capable of doing. 

494. You stated that there were other elements of 

danger independently of the Gauge in railway 

travelling. Will you state to what you alluded ? 

I think one important danger is the irregularity of 

the rails, the rails being perhaps out of Gauge, or the 

G 2 
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joints being out of order in consequence of the key 
being loose, one rail projecting above another, which is 
liable to cause an accident. And in some cases, after 
long continued rain, if the ballast is not sufficiently 
solid, the sleepers on which the rails are, are apt to sink, 
and cause inequalities of that description before the 
people who have charge of the permanent way have 
had time to remedy it. Then there are cases in which 
accidents have occurred from neglect of the points. 
It is the case in some railways, and ours among the 
number, that there are some points leading off the 
main line, which face the trains, which is always to be 
avoided if possible, because those may be placed 
wrong, and that may lead to an accident. 

521, Can you state the average size and weights of 
the engines employed upon the two lines ? 

It is difficult to give the average weight of the 
engines, there is so great a variety. We have engines 
weighing from lOi^ tons, and, including the large 
engine, up to about 30. Our large bank engine would 
weigh about 30 in working order. The average weight 
of passenger engines, which run with passenger trains, 
13-inch cylinder engines, is about 12^ tons. 

533. You stated just now that you would place an 
empty carriage between the passenger carriages 
and the engine ? 
Our empty carriages, perhaps, are about as heavy as 
a luggage van with luggage. I should not place an 
empty van tliere, but I should place an empty car- 
riage there. If we had two luggage vans loaded we 
should place them there. 



534. Have you availed yourself of the opportunity 
which your situation affords of ascertaining, with 
equal loads, the relative speed on the two lines? 

I have a statement here which shows that very 
clearly, and which 1 was going to explain before. In 
this case, both Mr. Slaughter and myself received no- 
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ice that there was to be a heavy train. For my own 
part 1 was unprepared, because I only got notice in 
the morning about ten o'clock, and the train had to 
start at two, so that it was one of our ordinary goods 
engines that took it. 1 presume Mr. Slaughter was 
similarly circumstanced ; at all events, it was, I be- 
lieve, about the most powerful engine which they had 
upon the line which was used. The gross load upon 
the Broad Gauge conveyed by Mr. Slaughter's engine 
was 235 tons 2 cwt», the tare was 137 tons 12 cwt., 
the net was 97 tons 10 cwt. On the Narrow Gauge 
the gross load was 254 tons 9 cwt., the tare 101 tons 
17 cwt., and the net 152 tons 12 cwt. The waggons 
were taken and loaded expressly that there should be 
as little dead weight as there possibly could ; and this 
is a further proof of the comparative net and tare upon 
the two Gauges. We had 36 waggons upon the Nar- 
row Gauge ; they had 25 waggons upon the Broad 
Gauge, Their gross load was 235 ; ours was 254. 
With 35 tons 15 cwt, less tare we had 56 tons 2 
cwt* more net. On the Broad Gauge, the distance 
being 37 miles and a half, the load was conveyed ia 
4 hours 13 minutes, including stoppages. 

635. What number of stoppages ? 

I think there were four. On the Narrow Gauge of 
51 miles the load was conveyed in 3 hours 55 mi- 
nutes; this was from our Camp Hill station at Bir- 
mingham, where we have an incline of 1 in 84. This 
load of Mr. Slaughter's was hauled up the incline at 
Bristol by an assistant engine ; so tliat, of course, tliat 
was additional. They had an incline there to be 
assisted up which we had not; and over all this line 
the average speed was about 8| miles on the Broad, 
and about 13 on the Narrow. 
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536, What was the number of stoppages on the Bir- 
mingham and Gloucester ? 

Six. In one case we had to stop to allow the pas- 
senger trains to pass us, causing a stoppage* 1 believe, 
about a quarter of an hour or 20 minutes. 
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537. Do you know what the travelling speed was, 
irrespective of stoppages, on botii lines ? 
I do not at present ; I can easily procure it. I tra- 
TeUed with our engine myself, and I found that we 
went up two inclines of 1 in 100 at a speed of 8 
miles an hour. On other portions of the line, that is, 
on level portions of the line, and slight inclinations, 
our maximum speed was 25 miles an hour. I can 
state the size of the engines. This is a statement I 
received of the size of the engine on the broad Gauge: 
cylinder 16 inches diameter, stroke 21 inches, wheel 
54 inches, gross weight of engine and tender 23 tons. 
Size of engine on the Narrow Gauge: cylinder 15 
inches diameter, stroke 24 inches, wheel 54 inches, 
weight of engine and tender 27 tons. All six wheels, 
I believe, were coupled in both cases, so as to get the 
utmost adhesion. 
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542. From my experience on both lines, I think 
equal velocity can be obtained with equal safety on 
both Gauges, with engines of the greatest power now 
in use. 

544. Greater power and, consequently, greater 
speed could be obtained on the Bristol and Gloi^cester 
line by increasing the boilers of the Broad Gauge 
engines ; the evaporating surface is the foundation of 
the power and speed of the engine. 

545. Would any risk result from such increase ? 

An increase of the boiler of the engine would neces- 
sarily cause an increase of the weight of the machine 
altogether, and it is my opinion that at a high velocity 
a very heavy machine would be found to act very inju- 
riously upon the rails. It would not be felt to the 
same extent with a powerful engine going at a slow 
speed with a heavy train, but I think it would be ob- 
jectionable at a high velocity; and, as I stated before 
upon that ground, I believe that the Narrow Gauge 
can be carried with sufficiently large boilers, and that 
AS far as it is safe for the rails to increase the weight 
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and power of the engines, and to produce speed, all WfJ. ^ 

that can be done upon the Narrow Gauge as well as _^;^;^fj_ 

upon the Broad. 

549. Are you of opinion that the injury to the rails 
and the permanent way would be augmented ma 
terially by the increased weight and speed ? 

It would be very much increased, I believe that injury to jier- 
the injury to the permanent way on both Gauges is '""'^"*^!!^ 
more caused by high velocity than by increase of b^Thigirveio- 
weight. ^'^y "^^" ,, 

^ than by weight. 

550. Is that matter of opinion, or is it the result of 
any experiments you have made or experience 
you have obtained ? 

I have observed myself, watching the trains going 
over the line, that the shocks received from the fast 
trains appear to aSect the rails more than the slow 
trains passing over, and that is the opinion of men who 
are particularly interested in itj the contractors who ckmtjoctow 
have the repairing of the permanent way, and who, l^'^ll^^o^ 
of course, feel it in a pecuniary sense, they do not than heavy 
like fast trains so well as heavy trains at a slow *^*'^°°^' 
speeds 

561, Do you know any contractor who baa made it 
his business to inquire into that important point ? 
I do not : I merely state it as the opinion of those 
with whom 1 am in daily communication on our own 
lines, so much so that I believe they would prefer a 
large goods engine going over with a heavy train, 
rather than a much lighter engine going over it fast 
with a light train* 

553. Are you of opinion that the present rails of the 
Broad Gauge system are sufficient to bear the in- 
creased weight and the increased speed ? 
I think it would injure thenu 
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554. Are the embankments and bridges in such a 
state as not to risk the public safety by such in- 
creased speed ? 

That I could not speak positively to. I think that 
we have now come to as high a speed as is consistent 
with the public safety, and I think that increasing it 
would be attended with very much increased risk. 

555. Having had an opportunity of considering the 
relative properties of the two plans of Gauges, are 
you prepared to state the advantages of both ? 

SMUrnxk* So far as strength of material is coucerned^ the in- 

~^Mdd^ creased weight of the Broad Gauge renders it more 
liable to accident than the Narrow. It is found that we 
can procure a sounder article with the smallest area; that 
is to say, if you increase the size of the axle there is more 
fear of unsound parts being in the axle of larger area 
than there is in the small, because you can get it more 
uniform and solid more in the small than in the large. On 
that account, if you increase the Broad Gauge axle to 
such a size as to prevent the springing of it to a greater 
extent than the Narrow Gauge you would so increase 
the size of the Broad Gauge axle as to incur the risk 
of not getting a sound one. 

556. Before you proceed to the other points connected 
with this question, will you state what knowledge 
you have of the defects of axles in the Broad 
Gauge, or of accidents that may have arisen from 
those defects ? 

I have not seen fractures of axles on the Broad 
Gauge. I have seen fractures of axles on the Narrow ; 
and there is certainly, I think, a very extraordinary 
change takes place on axles from the constant blows 
Ihey receive, or rather from the wheel receiving so 
many blows. It amounts to what we call cold swedg- 
in^T ow the anvil, and renders it more brittle, which 
must be, of course, to the same extent on the Broad 
Dauko. On the Narrow Gauge we have had axles 
brt^k that have been in work three or four years ; and 
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although the axle in the first instance might be fibrous, 
as we call it, in its texture, yet on being fractured, it 
presented a crystalline appearance as if it bad been 
all broken up into small crystals. Now I consider 
that the breakage of axles must arise generally from 
that cause, and it requires, I think, the greatest care 
in getting axles of the best manufacture, of the toughest 
and strongest iron to resist this* 
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565. Having dealt with the subject of axles, will you 
now go on to the other branches of the question, 
as they occur to you ? 
Speaking of axles, I would observe, that with the 
long bearing of the axle, of course from the elasticity 
it possesses being so far from the points of support, it 
would materially aflfect the wheel, and cause the wheel 
to be thrown out of the perpendicular, and tend to 
injure the railway ; and, in some manner, of coarse the 
flange of the wheel, by impinging upon the rail, and 
forcing it out of Gauge. That, I think, would be a 
further objection, from the width of the bearing allow- 
ing the axle to have such an effect upon the wheel, 
that is to say, it extends itself further than the axle. 
On curves, I think, an objection arises again to the Curve* nn 
Broad Gauere, from the inner circle of the Broad ^M<^cUonto 

-- , , ® . * I /* Brofld Gauge. 

Gauge being, to a certam extent, less upon the surface 
than the outer circle of the rails; consequently, in 
passing round these, there must either be a straining 
of the wheel, or, to a certain extent, a twisting of the 
axle; one wheel having to travel upon a greater sur- 
face than the other; and that, I think, will tend to a 
deterioration of the quality of the axle, by its being 
strained in this manner more on the Broad Gauge than 
the Narrow. On a quick curve this would be felt 
rather sensibly. Of course the quicker the curve, the 
more will the disproportion between the two surfaces 
of rail be felt on the axle. In some portions of the 
country, in Stafturdshire, in the raining districts, there 
are some lines about 2 feet Gauge, wliere they are 
able almost to turn at right angles ; whereas, with a 
Broader Gauge, it would be impossible. We have a 
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^^^1^ ctinre in oar line of 8 chnins radius^ going firom Camp 
^'^^^*'"'°" HUI oai of the Binnii^am Station; and on that 

cnnre, if tlieffe wis a 7 feet Gauge, I think the injurious 

e&ct vould be much increased. 

36S. It appears from your last answer that you think 
the Broad Gauge not equally suitable for lines of 
severe curves ? 
I think not. 

569. Are both, in your opinion, equally suited for 
lines of severe gradients, supposing the driving 
wheels to be such as those upon the Great West- 
ern? 
I think the Narrow Gauge is better adapted for 

severe gradients, supposing the driving wheels to be of 

the same dimensions. 

670. Will you state why ? 

With the engines we are now using on the Narrow 
Gauge lines, with severe gradients, we make it our 
study to keep the centre of gravity as low as possible, 
and to make the engine-wheel of as large a aiameter 
as we can generate steam for ; and I think that, on 
CttfQMfkru the Narrow Gauge, we can go as far as the Broad 
2^»^kiS^ Gauge people can in providing a maximum enginOi 
•»»^«m perhaps as large a one as it is prudent to put upon the 
'"" rails for steep gradients. Hign velocities on the Nar- 

row Gauge, as compared with the Broad Gauge, I 
believe would not have the effect of increasing the 
expense so much in the narrow as in the Broad. 

689. And why ? 

Because the machine would be lighter on the rails 
going at a high velocity on the Narrow, and not have 
sych a tendency to damage the rails. 

094. Are you aware of the improvements that have 
been lately made in the engines on the Narrow 
Gauge lines, and can you describe those im- 
|>rovements ? 
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There have been two schools of locomotive manu* 
facturers, each advocating their own system, I may 
describe the general features of both. Mr. Robert 
Stephenson has always, I believe, advocated the six- 
wheel engine, and has made it; he has improved it 
very much; he has simplified the arrangement and 
construction of the engine ; he has adopted the out- 
side cylinder to his pe'issenger engines, with a framing 
rivetted to the boilerplates; and he works his solid 
valves in a vertical direction. He has very much 
increased the length of the boiler, I think the average 
length, before it was varied by Mr. Stephenson, was 
from 8 to 10 feet, and now Mr. Stephenson has 
adopted the 12 feet tube and upwards, thereby safely 
calculating that a very great economy is eftected in the 
consumption of fuel, that is, that a less proportion of 
heat is allowed to escape un profitably up the chimney. 
This engine is found to answer in practice exceedingly 
well, inasmuch as it gives a greater length of engine 
on the rails, and, I think, increases very much its 
steadiness at a high speed. He has also a patent for 
placing the whole six wheels between the fire-box and 
the smoke-box» whereby he is enabled to distribute 
the weight more equally on the wheels. In working 
the engine he also uses what is termed the expansive 
motion, the link motion. It enables the driver of the 
engine to regulate the supply of steam to the cylinder 
in proportion to the load. There are various plans of 
doing so. There is a plan proposed and patented by a 
Mr. Bodmer, of Manchester, and Mr. Myers, of Mul- 
hausen, on the Continent, for doing the same thing, all 
tending to the saving of steam, and providing the quan- 
tity of steam requisite to overcome the load. The size 
of the engine h increased* At one time it was con» 
sidered that from 12 to 13 inch cylinders was a good 
average size for working railways. Now we find from 
experience that economy of working is very much 
assisted by taking the train by one heavy engine 
instead of two light ones : that is to say, you save the 
wages of two men ; and, I think, the expense of repairs 
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is very much reduced, and materials, for instance, oil 
and tallow, &c., and the consumption of coke in the 
one engine is not at all equal to the consumption of 
the two, which would only do the same amount of 
work- Now, 1 believe, the practice has become ge- 
neral on Narrow Gauge railways to adopt 15-inch 
cylinders instead of 12-inch, and even higher than 
that. There are at present engines being made at 
Messrs. Sharp^s manufactory at Manchester with 18- 
inch cylinders of nearly the same size as the one I have 
at work at Bromsgrove, but with 24-inch stroke, 4 feet 
6 inches driving wheels. They are intended for the 
Sheffield and Manchester Railway, and the Manchester 
and Birmingham, and it is calculated they will be of 
very great service with heavy goods trains, and enable 
them to carry at a very low cost indeed- I have no 
doubt those engines will be equal to take 800 tons, 
and travel with ease when they are at work ; proving 
that, so far as the power of an engine is concerned, the 
power of getting machinery on a Narrow Gauge is 
sufficient to take any load; it will be quite equal to 
produce it, at least as far as it can be properly adopted 
without increasing the weight of the machine to the 
injury of the permanent way. Our power is increased 
more than it would be warrantable to increase the 
weight of the machine, of which the engine I have at 
work is an instance ; for although it is 30 tons in 
weight, I can make the whole six wheels spin round 
and slip with the six wheels coupled. I think that 
settles the point completely, that we can get sufficient 
power on the Narrow Gauge, without at all injuring 
the construction of the engine, or reuderiug it ob- 
jectionable. I may state with respect to those en- 
gines that are in construction by Messrs. Sharp at 
present with the 18-inch cylinder, it is a most remark- 
able thing that the cylinders are not placed outside 
the wheels, but inside, so that there is room for two 
18-inch cylinders in the Narrow Gauge to be con- 
structed inside the wheels, working with the crank 
shaft. 
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695. Does that affect the centre of gravity? ^pcanodi. 

Not much ; the cylinder is kept low ; the valves are ^^^i^^^ — 
underneath in this case. The principal objection is the deacripUoih 
crank shaft, to get room for the boiler; but on the 
drawing and on the elevation of the engine, the centre 
of gravity does not seem to be at all too high. 

69G. Have those engines four eccentrics? 

Yes ; and they are to be worked with the link motion 
of which I have spoken. 

679. Are they completed, or in progress ? 

They are in progress ; they are pretty far advanced. 
I believe there are four for the Manchester and 
Sheffield, and two for the Manchester and Bir- 
mingham. 

698. Does any defect present itself to your mind in 
the construction of these engines, countervailing 
the advantages ? 

Not at all. In fact, I am well pleased with the 
construction of the engines altogether, 

699. You have examined them ? 

Yes; I have had the parties up at Bromsgrove, 
where my engine was under construction, and we dis- 
cussed the matter fully. They found in their ordinary Heavy engine* 
practice that it was advantageous to employ large JJ.^ ^|£^ Jf ^J^ 
engines of this size; they were led to it; and I have anecofgoodi, 
very little doubt that the Narrow Gauge railways 
will find it to their interest to adopt that size of engine 
for the conveyance of goods; that it will be a source 
of great economy, and enable them to reduce the rate 
o goods very much to the public, by carrying them 
so much lower. I also think it is as great a weight of 
engine as it would be at all prudent to put on rails 
either of the Broad or of the Narrow Gauge, 

700. What is it intended that it shall weigh? 
1 believe somewhere about 25 tons. 
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701. When charged? 
When charged. 

702. Do you speak of the engine alone, or the engine 
and tender ? 

The engine alone ; and, travelling at a speed ave- 
raging from 12 to 20 miles an hour with a goods train, 
I think it is quite as fast as it w^ould be at all safe to 
go with the weight of the engine on either Gauge. 

703. Will these engines be used at all for the pas- 
senger ti'ains ? 

I think not; the wheels are only 4 feet 6 inches 
diameter. 

704. They want adhesion as well as power? 
Yes.; 

705. You said there were two systems of engines in 
construction, and you described Mr. Stephen- 
son's ; will you proceed with the other ? 

Descripuonof Mr. Bury has always been a maker and supporter 
four-whS^ild o^ t^® four-wheel locomotive engine. They are in use 
engines. Qu the Loudou and Birmingham Railway and several 

other railways. They also have been much improved: 
the boilers have been lengthened to about 1 1 feet, I 
think ; they have been increased in size with Idjnch 
cylinders and 2 feet stroke. I saw^ I believe, the last 
improvements on one of the railways ; and, certainly, 
it was a very good machine. The engine is not so 
heavy as that 1 have described, but* the construction 
is good ; it is a very compact good engine. 

706. What is the interval between the fore and hind 
axle? 

I think it is somewhere about from 6 to 7 feet. 

722. I should imagine if that weight were kept low, 
and if the centre of gravity were as low in the carriage 
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as it could be got, it would; but in order to get the ^U^'\ 

wheel m proportion to the size of the carriage, the 

Great Western carriages have their centre of gravity, B^"?/^foar-^^ 
I do not say disproportionally high, but it is up ; and wheeled ear- 
when the rocking motion does commence, it is really '*'^' 
terrific, more so than it is on our line. 



725. And where are the centres of gravity ? 

I really cannot tell where the centres of gravity are, 
I only judge from the actual oscillation of the carriage; 
I find it much more on the Bristol and Gloucester 
than on ours. 

726. Is it not an admitted fact that, other things being 
equal, the lighter the carriage the more liable it 
is to leave the rails when running at high velo- 
cities ? 

So far as jumping is concerned, certainly the lighter Light carringes 
carriage would be more liable to leave the rails ; but fhcl^uV^^* 
then, I think, taking into consideration the length of 
the Narrow Gauge carriage, as compared with the Jess 
brfeadth, and taking the length of the broad carriage 
as compared to its breadth, that the liability to leave 
the rails would be greater on the Broad Gauge than 
on the Narrow Gauge at a high velocity, assuming 
the velocity to be the same on both cases. I think 
that, owing to the disproportion of the length to the 
breadth, it would be so. 

736. Have you any experience which enables you to 
say whether the axle is more liable to break with 
inside cylinders or with outside cylinders ? 

I should prefer the straight axle with outside 
cylinders, so far as the safety of the axle is concerned. 
I may observe that the liability to its giving way is the 
principal objection to the crank axle, and it is not so 
safe. 
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687. Are you sufficiently informed of the mineral 

district of England and Wales, to be able to give 

an opinion of the preference that would be given by 

the coal-owners and miners to one Gauge, or 

the other passing through or near their minei*al 

property ? 

Miners work I havo heard the opinion of several miners who have 

mS^^n^^ had experience in working those mining lines ; and I 

nientiy round belicve the wholc of them, without exception, give the 

Pj^with.h^ preference to narrow lines, for the reason 1 before 

stated, that they can work them more conveniently 

round their different pits with sharp curves, and the 

Narrow Gauge line conveys sufficient mineral for them 

to draw with their horses ; so that it would be useless 

to make it broader, and increase the tare-weight of the 

machines. 
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Mr. J. D, 



August Igthp 

loHN Urpeth Rasthick, Chief Engineer of the London '®^* 
and Brighton Railway, 

889. You are of opinion that the change of Gauge is Uniformity 



an inconvenience ? 



of G&u^* 



It would be extremely inconvenient. 

V 

890. Both to passengers and goods? 

I mean that the change of Gauge on these lines* could 
not be made, because it would involve, the change of 
Gauge on all the other lines with which ihey are con- 
nected; but if you refer to the proposition of making 
the railroads for whicli I have lately obtained the Acts 
of a different Gauge, I should say it would be very in- 
convenient. All these lines are of course, in some 
measure, brandies into other railways ; and it could not 
be endured for a moment that the trains should be 
stopped at all those different places where the connexion 
is made, for the purpose of changing from one Gauge 
to the other. 

891. Should you consider it a great evil to the general 
traffic of the country if the Grand Junction Rail- 
way Company were to change their Gauge to 
the Broad Gauge ? 

I think so. It would involve a change of all the rail- 
roads in the north of England. 

892. It would put the public to inconvenience ? 
Undoubtedly. 



890. What would be the inconvenienr at Rugby on Break of 
the Midland Counties in that case ? Rr^di^. 

I do not see how the business coul be carried on bu*uu>*s co«id 

not Ik' carried 
• The Lynn and Ely, Lynn and Enst Dereham, Gravesend and Rochester 
Three Bridges and Horshnm, Brighton lo Ha&ting^, Lewes to Kcymer 
Lines^ &:c. occ, 

n 
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with any sort of expedition if you changed from one 
Gauge to another eitlier at Rugby or at any other place. 
There must be delay and great inconvenience attending 
the change of goods from one carriage to the other, 

897. Have you any knowledge of the system adopted 
in the North at one time, of the loose box for coal 
to be transferred from carnage to carriage ? 

Yes. When we first began to work the Brighton 
Raihvay, I had some uf ihem taken down there on pur- 

Eose to try the experiment; we had loose boxes ; two 
oxes were put on each carriage, and the coals were 
put into them. It was then thought that if the loose 
carriages were lifted off the waggon and then put on 
a pair of wheels, they might be taken to the town; but 
the contrivance was never used to any extent, being 
found very inconvenient. They were square boxes; 
there were small wheels underneath, and there were a 
couple of flange rails laid for each carriage ; they were 
pushed on sideways, and the other carriage was backed 
up to it. We never prosecuted it to any extent, be- 
cause it was found extremely inconvenient. I think 
we had four carriages of that description made. 
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926. M^hat is your opinion of the effect of outside 
cylinders, do they produce any yawing motion ? 
Not the least in the world ; it is impossible any such 
motion can be produced, unless there is a play in the 
framing itself. 

928. If the crank was pushed by a person standing on 
the ground, or from the ground, might it be pushed 
above ? 

Certainly ; but so long as the whole i« connected 
together, I do not see what chance there can be of its 
throwing it sideways, or making oscillation sideways. 
I consider the outside cylinders to be very much pre- 
ferable to the inside cylinders. 
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Mr. Robert 



Mr, Robert Stephenson, (son of George Sieplien- 
son, the Chief Engineer of the Manchester and 
Liverpool Railway), Civil Engineer ; Engineer of 
the London and Birmingham and Midland Coun- 
ties Railways, &c*, &c* ; a Manufacturer of Locomo- 
tives, Coal Mine Proprietor, and Practical Miner. 

12. The Gauge of 4 feet 8j in., was adopted by the 
Leeds and Grand Junction Railways, because, after the 
Liverpool and Manchester had been established, it was 
quite apparent that all lines in that neighbourhood must 
work into it, in order to get to the port of Liverpool. 
In fact, it was considered imperative that the Gauges 
should be the same. 

1 proposed the same Gauge for the North Midland, 
because it was a part of the hue common to both the 
Manchester and Leeds and the North Midland; and 
the Manchester and Leeds having been fixed with the 
view of eventually working into the Manchester and 
Liverpool, of course it became equally a matter of con- 
sequence that the North Midland should be of the same 
Gauge. I also fixed the Gauge of the Derby Junc- 
tion at 4 feet 8A in., it being, in point of fact, a 
continuation of the North Midland to Birmingham. 
The Gauge of the London and Birmingham is the 
same. My principal reason for adopting it was to ob- 
tain uniformity of Gauge, I was not responsible for 
the Gauge of the Great North of England, but it was 
imperative that it should be of tlie 4 feet 8A in. Gauge, 
because it was to work into the Stockton ana Darlington, 
which was already in existence at one end, and the York 

H 2 
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lEu'^l^ and North Midland at the other, A break of Gauge 
p ciwoii^ j^^^ always been looked upon as so great an evil that the 
question of adopting a different Gauge has hardly ever 
been ventured upon in the North. 
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62. The Gauge of the Northern and Eastern Railway, 
of which I am and was the chief engineer at tlie time of 
its construction, w^as 5 feet, in consequence of its being 
brought inio connection with the Eastern Counties, 
which had, at that time, been laid tlown with the 5 feet 
Gauge, by Mr. Braithwaite. I, therefore, adopted the 
5 feet Gauge, to be in harmony with it, and with the same 
view I laid down the 5 feet Gauge upon the Blackwall, 
because 1 considered that it might hereafter he extended ; 
and being on the same side of London, I thought it 
would be impolitic to run the risk of not having a con- 
venient connection hereafter, if it should be deemed 
necessary. 
These rail- Thosc Railways no longer retain the original Gauge 

r^ct"ei*'ir^, to of five feet; they have recently been altered under 
avoid separate my directiou* Wlicu the extension of the Northern 
for transfer of and fcastem was considered, it became apparent 
spocHii nc break |^i,^| ^j^y i\^^^ extending to the Northern and Eastern 

of Gauge. ^ \ ^ , , ^ t - * * i • - 

Counties must nave lateral comraumcation with existing 
lines of Railway, on the four feet eight and a half Gauge, 
in the Midland Counties, and the inconvenience of the 
change was fully considered. I was strengthened in the 
opinion that the alteration was necessary, from foreseeing 
that wherever there was a cross line of railway having com- 
munication with the Midlands, the inconvenience would 
be multiplied ; that, in fact, nothing could pass from one 
line to the other without an absolute transference, and 
that an establishment for lliat operation would have to 
be kept at every point wliere the change would take 
place. 

After having decided upon altering the Northern 
and Eastern, which was the only one leading into coun- 
ties already occupied by the Narrow Gauge, it became a 
question whether we should alter the Gauge of the Eastern 
Counties, which was laid down for fifty miles, to Celebes- 
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ter, into a district of country where the junction of dif- 
ferent Gauges would have been of less consequence, be- 
cause apart almost from any other line in the kingdom^ 
running through quite an agricultural district, having 
little or no communication with the manufacturing dis- 
tricts* We considered the feasibility of working that 
line with a five feet Gauge, by laying a third rail dowm 
from Stratford to London, a distance of three and a half 
miles, I found it was impracticable to adopt a third rail, 
when we came to consider the combination of the two 
Gauges in the station at Shoreditch. I could not de- 
vise any means by which we could work it. There was 
another reason for altering it* We found that the two 
lines would require two completely separate carrying 
establishments. We could never make use of the car- 
riages of one line upon the line of the other ; which we 
lind to be of vital consequence, because it materially 
lessens the cost of carrying establishments. For in- 
stance, in the two cases, of the Northern and Eastern 
Counties, on market days or race days, or particular 
seasons, when a flood of traffic takes place upon the 
Eastern Counties line from Colciiesler, it does not take 
place simultaneously on tlic Northern and Eastern, 
therefore all the carrying establishments on that line may 
be immediately transferred to the other line, in order 
to meet tlie exigencies of the Eastern Counties, and 
vice versa ; whereas, if they had two carrying establish- 
ments, I consider they would liave spent far more money 
than they have in ahering tfie Gauge, The cost of 
altering it w^as 52,000/. 

To etlect the alteration involved the necessity of 
working upon a single line of rails. We had to divide 
the establishment into two parts, one of which we retained 
as available for the 5 feet Gauge, whilst we altered the 
other half to he ready to work upon the line, which 
had been converted into the 4 feet 8^ inch Gauge ; 
therefore the alteration from one to the other was to 
lake place in one night, in fact, between two trains, the 
last at night, the first in the morning. We altered one 
line in parts first, but the whole in the end. Of course, 
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there were a great number of precautions necessary to 
prevent a collision, in fact, the principle of the arrange- 
ment was working for some time on a single line. 

The whole distance altered was eighty-eight miles, 
and the Goods Train was only stopped for two nights. 
The whole operation occupied about six weeks. Be- 
fore we began to alter the machinery, we were obliged 
to have all the duphcates prepared to put on in the 
shortest time. For instance, if an engine was con* 
verted, the wheels were all ready, and a pair of new 
wheels was prepared to be put on when the old wheels 
would not do. We had dupHcate wheels for the car- 
riages, almost one quarter were new wheels and axles 
of 4 feet 8J inches, which were put under carriages that 
had been used for the 5 feet Gauge. The whole 
expense was 52,000/. there were no new rails obtained 
at all. With respect to the York and Scarborough 
Railway, I proposed the 4 feet 8i inches Gauge, although 
the traffic to Scarborough is not such as to make the 
transference of luggage and passengers a great evil if it 
had been found desirable to alter the Gauge, but it would 
have required a separate carrying establishment, whereas 
now the carrying establishment of the York and North 
Midlands, by a very shght increase, became capable in 
conjunction with that line of working tlic fifty-miles more 
of railway • I do not suppose they have increased the 
carrying establishment there by 5,000/. 

174. Suppose it should be the determination of Govern- 
ment or Parliament that a change should take place 
in the Narrow lines, to make them conformable to 
the Gauge of the Great Western, can you give this 
Commission any idea of the cost of altering the 
engines and stock of any one line,^say the London 
and Birmingham ? 

I should say you have a fair example of that in the 
case of the Eastern Counties : that was 90 mileS| and it 
cost about £800 a mile. 
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There was a reduction in that case, and here is an ex* 
tension ? 

Yes; I beg your pardon, I merely meant a contraction. 
I will give sonie not ion to-morrow. It would involve the 
pulling down of the Wolverton station, which alone 
cost £200,000. 

197. Are tinmels required of the width of 24 feet? 

The Great Western requires at least four feet more, — 
They s.iy six feet more. We require as a minimum four 
feet between our two lines of rail. There is, at present, 
w^idth just sufficient for a man, supposing him to liave 
nerve enough, to stand between the two rails, supposing 
two trains to meet. You could not reduce the space at 
all ; because you must have a place for a man to be safe. 
If you took off two feet in the middle, and two at the 
fiide, a man could not, by possibility, save himself. At 
present he lies down on the outside of the rail next the 
wall : he is safe enough there. If any diminution were 
made in the side space it would be fatal. I did think, 
originally, of consytrucling our tunnels with recesses ; but 
when I became more conversant with the difficulty of 
constructing even plain tunnels, I gave up the idea of 
complicating them with recesses. Besides, a man might 
get where he was not near a recess when the train came. 
I consider it quite impossible to place the London 
and Birmingham on the Broad Gauge : it could not be 
done without eidarging our tunnels, and that would be 
tantamount to^closing the line for two or three years, 

176. You spoke of the complexity which would have 
been introduced into the Eaiilern Counties station 
if both Gauges had been carried into it Would 
that complexity have been equally great if there 
had beeti a greater difference between the two 
Gauges ? 

It would not have been so great, but would have been 
great. We should have been obliged to abandon the 
lurn-lable system, which is a most invahmble machine in 
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strh^n^mi' ^ railway station ; it enables you to perform the opera- 
— ^1 ^"*'^"v lion of moving trains about with the least possible amount 
of labour and time. 



San^.**^ 35. It is a difficult thing to say where a break of 

The brcttk Gauge would be of the least consequence, because it 
of Gauge iea«t involves the consideration of where is the minimum line 
whm ka»t of traffic. When the question was broached last year as 
traffic oceuzs. jq where the change of Gauge should take place between 
Birmingham and the Great Western, it occurred to me 
that if I could draw a line somewhere between the two 
main trunks across which the minimum amount of traffic 
would pasSj that would be the point where the public 
would suffer the least inconvenience from tlie transference 
of goods ; in point of fact, in many cases, the transfer 
would be 7iiL 
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82. Suppose a railway carried on the east side of Eng- 
land from London to Edinburgh, should you con- 
sider it advisable to run carriages from Euston Square 
to Edinburgh and Glasgow without changing? 
Decidedly, 

go. I am the chief engineer on the Chester and Holy- 
head Raihvay, I propose to use upon that line the 4-feet 
8^ Gauge ; it is intended to run the carriages from 
Euston Square to Holyhead direct; that of all others 
will be the line upon which the objection to change 
would be the most severe, because it would interfere 
with the communication with Ireland. 

Wherever a meeting of Gauges lakes place, it must 
create a very serious inconvenience, in fact it is tantamount 
to asking the Great Western or the London and Birming- 
ham Company to move their passengers at Wolverton. If 
it takes place in the midst of a great traffic it would, I 
believe, give canals or any other existing mode of com- 
munication a great advantage over railways. 1 stated in 
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my evidence before the Wolverlianipton committee that 
from Rugby, to wtiicli point it is proposed that the Wide 
Gauge should come, the Derbyshire or Leicestershire 
coal owners would inevitably send their coal by canal in 
preference to changing the Gauge, because they would 
have to transfer their coals there. It is proposed, in 
order to avoid the actual removal of the coals, to move 
them in boxes, and to have loose bodies to the waggons. 
Now that is a system which has been tried over and 
over again, and whicli has always failed. It was tried on 
the Liverpool and Manchester line originally. There 
was a great coal-pit about 200 or 300 yards from the line 
of railway; they wanted to send coals to Liverpool, and 
small waggons were placed on the back of large waggons 
and carried to Liverpool; that was soon abandoned. 
Loose boxes were tried at Bolton for the purpose of lead- 
ing the coal into the town by horses without changing at 
the station ; they w^re eventually abandoned. I tried the 
same thing at Canterbury, and we were obliged to aban- 
don it, because sometimes we had loose boxes and we 
had no frames, and sometimes we had under frames 
when we had no boxes, and we could not fit them in. It 
is almost impossible to make this intelligible to any body 
who has not come directly in contact with the inconve- 
nience of the system. Rather than introduce the loose 
box system, it would be far better to move the coals by 
hand from waggon to waggon, because tliere would be an 
end of it. When the body of the waggon is made at the 
same time with the frame, it strengthens that frame, and 
the body also ; but when they are made to se|)arate, they 
are both of them weak, and they both get ricketty, and 
are exceedingly costly to maintain in repair. On the 
Midland Counties the loose-box system was tried where 
the Ere wash joins the Trent. The coal field there had 
the accommodation of a canal — the canal comes to the 
junction of the railways between Derby and Notiingham 
— they had cranes put up for the purpose of lifting the 
boxes out of the boats — it was very well and con- 
veniently done ; but sliortly after ihey were obliged to 
abandon it. 
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Ill* Does not ihat rather argue a want of good man- 
agement ihan a defect in the system ? 

All the coal owners themselves were deeply interested 
in carrjing this out well. The boxes were made of 
wrought iron, of the best possible workmanship ; the 
mode of shifting them was simple, but not so efficient as 
it might have been; but it was not the difficulty of 
moving them, but the loose box system itself was objec- 
tionable, because the frames arrived without the boxe%, 
or the boxes wilhout frames being ready to receive them , 
at the end of the journey ; they could not be always 
kept at a particular point ; and then, when the empty 
box came, the canal barge was not there to receive it. 
You could not contrive a system to work so much like 
clock-work as that system of loose boxes really implies; 
it implies that all parts of the system shall work in per-^ 
feet harmony. The loose box system involves the ne- 
cessity of increasing the number of carriages very ma- 
terially. 



113, What system was adopted at the Erewash with 
reference to the carriage of coals ? 

Trieti at They were obliged to send them by canal j they could 

NowcH«tie-€i,. not avail themselves of the advantage of the railway. 
piu*aud co^ilkr -A.t Newcastle, where it is a great object to get the coals 
»Mp» and to London without breakage, and as large as possible 
pfwcelbni ** from the collieries, they erected machinery of the most 
Miebltieiy. perfect description, which was devised by some of the 
most experienced men in the coal trade, for the purpose 
of conveying waggon loads direct to the vessel, instead 
of trans-shipping from the waggon to the keel,* and 
from the keel to the vessel ; but they found something so 
inherently defective in a system in which one part de- 
pended so completely on the other, that they could not 
work the plan out, and it was abandoned. The Hetton 
Company, and some other companies, tried it* It was 
a plan of carrying tl>e coal boxes in waggons, and lifting 



* Mewcaiilc term for a river boat. 
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them by a very beautiful machine ; it was un expensive, ^^^ ^^^^^ 
and was done almost with the nimbleness of a hand, ^ ei> ^mieott. 



117. You said, in answer to a former question, that the 
coal proprietors would prefer transferring their coals 
from the Raihvay carriages at Rugby by canals, 
rather than into a fresh Raihvay carriage ? 

Of course the transfer in the one case would be the 
same as the transfer in the other; but if the loose box 
system were adopted, the coal owners would then prefer 
the old system of transferring coal into keels to the loose 
box system, where they would sometimes have the frames 
without the bodies, and the bodies without the frames. 
The bodies would get away from their place on the line of 
Railway without the carriafre with it. You would not 
have any control over it. The object of the loose box 
system is to avoid the transfer of bulk from waggon to 
waggon ; and I say that it would entail so much of in- 
convctiionce upon the coal owner, that he would prefer 
abandoning the loose box system, and submitting to the 
transfer by hand, 

133, Have you seen at the Great Western Terminus at 
Paddington, any of the modes exhibited there by 
which it is proposed to supersede the necessity of 
removing goods or passengers from one carriage to 
another at the point of junction with a different 
Gauge ? 

Yes, — I have. 

134* What is your opinion of those expedients respec- 
tively ? 

I believe the expedient would answer the purpose, as 
far as machinery could answer it, but the objection that 
I urge to the change of Gauge is not to the mode of 
lifting, that is a small part of the consideration in my 
mind ; but even there 1 think that it is not free from 
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oI]je(^OQ: to any one go'mg there to see one or two 
loaded waggons brougiii into the place, and transferred 
by a few men merely moving them backwards and 
forwards, il does not at all convey the real amount of 
inconTenience, or the real amount of labour whicli would 
be required to transfer a train, say of 100 coal waggons, 
and many of our coal trains consist of about 80 or 100 
waggons. 

135. Will you go through the process with reference to 

any particular station, and state the time likely to 
be occupied, the inconvenience and the expense? 

We will imagine ourselves to be at Rugby, and the 
two lines are drawn up parallel and opposite to each 
other. Wo commence by moving the leading box on 
the line on to the waggon of the other line, which must 
be empty. We will suppose on the other line a series 
of empty frames, if the train is 100 waggons long, and 
each waggon 4 yards, that is 400 yards. This leading 
waggon as soon as it has got the transfer made must be 
dragged away by horse or some other operation 400 
yards along the line. Then the next frame requires to 
be brought up to the next full box ; the waggon requires 
of course to be moved precisely the same distance, 
break of Gftog^, minus the length of the waggon at the far end, and this 
operation has to go on waggon by waggon. Supposing 
horse-power to be employed, it is quite evident that 
supposing the waggons to be taken singly, the horse 
has to go half a mile, as near as possible. Therefore, 
supposing that to be done by a horse and man, to 
transfer a train of waggons would require the horse 
and man to go over 50 miles ; that is quite clear, and 
the same will apply to the empty frames from which 
they have been trans-shipped, making in all, 100 miles* 
The other way of doing it is by engine power; that, of 
course, would be the alternative, and would be assumed 
to be the cheapest. To move 100 waggons by an 
engine, the train must be moved only one waggon 
distance at a time ; therefore the engine has to start the 
train and stop it 200 times. Now, starting a train of 
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waggons of coals and stopping it again *iOO times would ^^^jj^^ 
very soon destroy the frame of any waggon that I ever saw — — ~ 

in my life ; there is no waggon sufficiently strong to 
withstand that operation long. Therefore if you employ 
engine power for the purpose of saving the apparent 
impossibility of the horse and man doing it, you tlien 
ruin the waggons^ destroy their squareness, and the 
waggon ought to be as much taken care of as the 
locomotive engine- Therefore, if you employ the 
engine, the mere operation of stopping and starting the 
train would occupy a very great length of time inde- 
pendently of the time occupied in lifting the goods. 
The liftinE? of the cfoods which is shown at Paddington Lmingat 
is a mere mechanical operation. You might even m^iiankai 
imagine it to be done by maoric. Still the evil remains; opf,"!*^^"- tI'c 
and 1 object to anybody s attention bemg directed to 
the machine, because the machine has nothing to do 
with it. The modm operandi would be such as to 
render it commercially impossible. 

136. There is another mode of transferring^ from one ^^^^"^ ^"^""^^ 
hne to another, to which you have not referred, by QAvvUi^^•^. 
running the train upon another set of trucks ? 

That is another modification of the loose box system, 
which would increase the dead weight drawn upon the 
Wide Gauge so as to be highly objectionable. At pre- 
sent our coal waggons weigh about two and a half tons, 
and they carry about five tons. Ten tons of coal, there- 
fore, upon the Narrow Gauge Railway would be con- 
tained in two waggons, each weighing two and a half tons; 
that would be a weight of fifteen tons. Then you are to 
Iransferthat upon the Wide Gauge truck, which in itself 
would weigh four or five tons more* Supposing that to 
be the case, you would make a load of twenty tons with 
ten tons of coal. You cannot get two ordinary coal 
waggons of the Narrow Gauge on to the Wide Gauge 
truck. You may have two boxes transferred, but not 
two waggons ; therefore, the proportion of gross to net 
weight would be fifteen tons to five tons. If you turn 
your attention from coal, which is the simplest case to 
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goods, then you get goods which are as high at pre- 
sent as can get through the bridges, and you would not 
be able to get through the bridges on the Wide Gauge, 

because they would be raised at least three feet higher. 

JJ*^* The bridges on the Great Western Railway are about 
the same as ours, about sixteen feet. Goods waggons, 
when loaded^ are about ten feet six inches or eleven feet 
high ; sometimes they exceed that. A London and 
Birmingham goods waggon properly laden, when placed 
on the Great Western truck, could not pass under their 
bridges. With respect to another expedient of the 
Great Western Railway, for diminishing and widening 
the Gauge of wheels, I do not know why, if substan- 
tially made, it should not be safe ; but I think it would 
not keep in good order ; it woirid be liable to derange- 
ment, and in that we might risk the safety both of goods 
and passengers. It is a complicated machine, where a 

►fio Axles simple one would do 5 it requires very great attention, 

»«». would be an expensive arrangement, and one that I am 
most decidedly of opinion could not be kept in good 
order. A certain motlification of it has been tried over 
and over again — that is, loose wheels ; but after doing it 
in the most perfect way that hands can do it, you 
never can keep them in order, froai the wheels being 
guided into flanges, there is a continual jarring motion, 
and invariably it wears the wheels larger- 

156. Is there not some arrangement at Birmingham by 
which goods arc lifted from the Derby Junction to 
the Grand Junction or Birmingham line? 

Yes, we have in a great many cases adopted lifts in 
those Raihvays at the termini where the loading and un- 
loading of goods takes place at a level diflerent from 
that of the main line, and where, of course, some delay 
always arises. Now at Birmingham the lift is used at 
the intermediate part of the line, where each waggon has 
to be separated from its neighbour, and lifted up and re* 
arranged • thus it is the simplest operation for the trans- 
fer from one line to another; but if, in addition, you 
hud to put ihera on diilerent waggons, the evil, of course, 
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would be very much aggravated. But even with regard Wr. Robert 
to tiirmrngham, where it is a simple operation by httmg, 
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which in all cases is most easily affected, so great is the Description of 
inconvenience, that we have applied to Parliament this "'-^ 
year, and intend to go to Parliament next year, for fur- 
ther powers to make the communication continuous, so 
that we are to abandon the lift, though it is employed 
for the simplest possible operation ; but the fact is, that, 
occurring in the middle of the line, and preventing the 
train going from the Grand Junction right away to Bristol, 
we are now going to make a communication from 
that line, by means of an inclined plane, into the Bristol 
line. 

172, I am decidedly of opinion, that the public Moveaik^ 
safety would be endangered by having the bodies of the *^*'*'*®* 
passenger carriages moveable at the change of the / 
Gauge, because there are a great many slight collisions 
— ^not absolute collisions^in which danger takes place, 
and tlie momentum of the bodies would throw them off, 
and you have to run the risk of the porters, or whoever TUmU pasecn- 
may have the charge of them, actually seeine that all trer ^tirrUge* 
thetastenmgs or each carnage are ui perfect order, whicli nmdemuvo. 
would, in fact, add to the many operalions we have at ^^^^^ 
present to attend to in conducting Railways, whereas we 
ought to aim at reducing them, 

179. Supposing that it were considered indispensable 
to adopt some arrangements by which the traffic of 
the Narrow Gauge lines would be transferred to the 
Broad Gauge without unpacking, by what means do 
you suppose that object could be attained with the 
least cost, loss of time, and risk to public safety ? 

I believe the least evil is to change the goods from mv. Bmw] 
one system to the ottier by hand. Between Mr. Brunei Lilif^rToTu 
and myself there is very little difference of opinion on boxes, &c. 
that point, because Mr, Brunei says ** 1 propose this 
machine only for the purpose of moving coals and things 
that may be packed in a simple box, Hke a coal box/* 
With reference to general merchandize, 1 heard Mr. 
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Brunei egress his opinion, decidedly, that it would have 
to be Iraosferred altogether. 

182. Do you think the Narrow Gauge carriages would 
run with more security upon a pair of rails within 
the rails of the Broad Gauge, or by using one Une 
of rails on the Broad Gauge, and another line laid 
down expressly to serve the Narrow Gauge ? 

I believe it is better to have two additional rails : there 
is" greater simplicity in it than in mixing the Gauges. 
Then you might have the Broad Gauge carriages run- 
ning with the Narrow Gauge Trains, or mce versd^ pro- 
vided the buffers were arranged, which could not be the 
case if you had only a third line, because, then, the 
centre of gravity could not be on one line. — The line of 
thrust, or central line of carriages, would not be opposite 
each other. 

185. Upon a rough calculation, a double intermediate 
line of rails would cost about £4000 a mile, and I ihink 
Mr. Brunei estimates a single additional line at £2.'300, 
which I consider rather within the mark ; besides, the 
extra cost of station should be added, 

207. With reference to the present and future meeting 
of the Broad and Narrow Gauge lines, do you 
anticipate much interruption to the express and 
other passenger trains at the point of junction ? 

I apprehend that the interruption will not be serious, 
supposing the change to be made at the proper places. 
I think Bristol and Oxford are two places where the two 
Gauges ought to meet. My reasons are based upon the 
fact, that I believe that at those two points there is the 
least quantity of cross traffic. 

Now the existence of canals is, in some measure, a 
guide for ascertaining where the least amount of traffic 
does take place. — The end of the canal system for the 
manufacturing districts of this country, is Oxford on the 
one hand, and Bristol on the other ; that is including, 
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of course, the Severn navigation. There is no canal 
communication beyond that going across the Great 
Western Rails, North and South, clearly indicating that 
the country lying to the South of the Great Western 
Railway has little or no commercial attinity with tlie 
country lying to the North of it. Now what is the 
nature of the country lying to the Nortli of the Great 
Western Railway, beginning at Oxford, and going on to 
Bristol ? It is entirely an agricultural country : its corn 
has to go to the manufacturing districts of this country, 
and there they have to be supplied, as they have been 
hitherto, by means of the Oxford Canal and the Severn 
navigation, with coal, or by the o!ie britiging StafTordshire 
coal to Bristol and Gloucester, and the other bringing 
both the Staflbrdshire, Leicester, and Derbyshire coal 
down to Oxford, where the two coals meet. Tlie 
Thames then becomes the great commercial thorough- 
fare for that part of England, and above. All tliose 
living on tlie Thames receive their coals from London ; 
therefore, Oxford, or a few miles over or under thai, 
would show the point where the canals have met before. 
Then the same kind of reasoning does not apply to 
Bristol ; but a more potent one applies, I thinks viz,, 
that ft is a port, and one of the great ports, of this 
country. The produce, therefore, of all the manufac- 
turing districts liave their outlet at Bristol ; they neces- 
sarily change from one description of conveyance to 
another; and there is a stop there, and I think that is 
more conclusive than even the other. Knowing the 
country well, I feel equally convinced that Oxford is the 
proper point, Bristol,* I think, lliere can be no question 
about : it is the port for Staflbrdslilre ; it is the port for 

* It appears^ from the evidence of the wilnes^es, that Uic great ♦! raw- 
back of tne west of Encliind has been its state of comparative isolfUion. 
Its rich sofl avails it htilc so long as the agricullurisfs have not an oppor- 
tunity of easily exchanging their produce for the coals and mannfacturcA 
they require. It is true that Bmiol and the ports oi^ the wcfilern coast are 
the natural ports of a large rich manufacturing distnet, hut it never has 
}\nf) f^^'- n.iv-""'_^e of a direct river or canal communication^ and tlie rnil- 
r< in efiect deprived it of the commerce of many imixirlant 

diii-. , , :.. „ ::.!ji, previous to the improvementi* in locomotion, it was the 
natural metropolis. The lireak of Gauge niises up a new barrier to the 
flow of inland comtiicrce toward Bristol.— 6Ve Mr. Basxs evidtnce, 
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Mancliester ; it is the port for Leeds, and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire : even if there were one uniform 
Gauge throughout the country, it is a point where a 
transference of goods from one kind of conveyance la 
another must inevitably take place. Then, again, sup* 
posing the Great Western lo be on the Narrow Gauge^ 
the coals would go to Oxford, and probably would go 
further up into the country, and beat the Leicestershire 
— ^they might ; but still if the Great Western were con* 
verted into the Narrow Gauge line, 1 believe the coqIs 
would still meet at or about Oxford. 



that port. 



210. The corn would go on to Rugby, would it not? 

Clearly ; the coals would make a stop at Oxford. 

Then, if you look forward to Southampton as the port, it 

_ would then only require, supposing the Narrow Gauge 

fr^Oxfon"io carried down to Oxford, a hue from Oxford over to the 

sottthaniptou s^ytij Western, to complete tlie establishment of the 

inimsuof Narrow uauge system over the wriole kmgdom, as tar as 

Southampton is concerned ; aud, if Southampton is to 

become a port like Bristol, you would do away with all 

the inconvenience of trans-shipment, by the formation of a 

few miles of additional railway. 

213* Can you form any idea of the loss of time to pas- 
sengers in transferring a train at Rugby to go to 
Oxford upon the Broad Gauge ? 

It would depend a good deal upon the amonnt of pas- 
senger traffic. Of course, if there were only a few it 
would require only a short time to remove their luggage, 
but we must not confine it in contemplation to Rugby 
alone, but ought to look to the changes that might here- 
after take place. It is a point of small traffic of passen- 
gers ; it may be a large one of coals and corn. The 
effect of extending the Wide Gauge into that district 
must inevitably lead to a multiplication of points of 
junction of the two Gauges, and therefore you multiply 
the chances of those interruptions, and you are sure to 
find in some places a meeting of the Gauges where the 
tlioroughfare is a very large one, and where it id so, the 
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inconvenience is as great^ as if in going to Birmingham 
yoy were told that you must not run your trains through 
to Birnrjinghani, that you must change them all at Wol- 
verton ; it would be intolerable* I dare say that, even 
with ihe best arrangements that could be macfc, passenger 
trains could nut be changed in less than half an hour — 
there would be gentlemen's carriages to change* 

214, Did you ever happen to have travelled upon the 
Belgian railways, and to have seen the arrival of 
two or three trains at Malines ? 

I have experienced the inconvenience several times of inteiruptiou 
having to change our carriages, and to scramble about for r^rouds!" 
luggage in the most unceremonious way. 

215, Involving what loss of time do you think ? 

I am speaking from memory, — I was detained certainly 
ihe last time I was there about half an hour. 

216, Would any considerable addition to the station at 
Rugby be required if a change of Gauge took place 
there ? 

An entirely new station must be made ; it would ^t'^J^Jjf*^^"^® 
require to be as large as the present Rugby station. I wouiifrequire 
have attended to that a good deal^ and I believe a mix- l^^^^^^^^Zr^ 
ture of the Gauges in the stations would be impracticable, &s the preaent. 
I do not mean to say that you could not draw a good 
plan upon paper that might appear reasonable ; but I 
believe, in working, the most economical plan would be 
to have two stations. 

217- Would there be great inconvenience, not only to 
the passenger traffic, but to agricultural traffic and 
^ to mineral traffic, wherever the change took place ? 

As to the agricultural traffic, I am quite sure there niconveuicBce 
would be the greatest inconvenience : for instance, the of tnumferring^ 
change ot beasts from one carnage to another. 1 do not oi ghw|j^ 
believe you could do it at all until the beasts bad been to 
graze again. It is done occasional ly> but there is great 

i2 
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stepSfihwIi. difficulty in changing beasts from one carriage to another. 

— You almost have to carry them in after they have once 

got out of the railway waggon, they will not look near 
it again until their temper gets settled down by being 
allowed to graze, 

218. Suppose an importation of Irish pigs at Bristol, 
and they had to be transferred to the Yorkshire 
lines? 

^^^h^^Xe ^ ^^ afraid it would be quite necessary to have them 
inovod ill foose in loosc bodics, I do not think you could manage them 
^^'^^^ otherwise. 

219. You could not at Worcester or at Gloucester 
transfer them without great loss of time? 

You must lift them en masse. 

224. With respect to mineral traffic, have you any 
experience of mineral districts to enable you to 
judge whether the proprietors of coals and other 
minerals would prefer the Narrow or the Broad 
Gauge for their traffic ? 

Fratii peraonai For mineral traffic, I mean as a miner, knowing all 

rrnhX^kn^ws ^be mani|>ulations at3out the pit's mouth, and I know 

uieNiirrow that the Narrow Gauoje wasrorons are iofioitelv superior, 

tobebe*tfar ^hJ morc Convenient for that traffic, especially for coal 

miiierni troffic. traffic And I vvGuld observe^ in passing, that if the 

Mixed Gauge system is allowed to extend in iliis 

country, the charge upon coal will, in many cases, 

amount to a prohibition. I mean, that it w^ill charge 

the coal with a much larger tolK If we suppose the 

amount of ca[>ital to have an influence upon the tolls, 

which it must, either directly or indirectly, it is all 

very well to say that the Company has a maximum 

toll, and cannot exceed it — a penny a ton; but ihey 

may lower it. Very few Railway Coinpanies do charge 

their maximum rates, showing that Companies rather 

tend to lower, and to consider w^hat they can carry at 

so as to get a decent profit. But in the case of the 
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Mixed Gauge, I pointed out very prominently the 
consequences of laying down a Double Ciauge from 
Oxford to Rugby. At 4000/. a mile, it would be 
200,000/. ; the interest of that is 10,000/. a year. That 
would carry 60,000 tons of coals over the whole dis- 
tance for nothing, instead of a penny a ton per mile. 
Therefore, whichever way you look at it, it comes to a 
commercial question at last. You must have interest 
for your money ; and if the Railway Company were 
not compelled to lay down that additional Gauge, they 
would still be able to pay the proprietors a certain per 
centage, and carry the 60,000 tons of coals for nothing. 
Hence it is, that when you are carrying either minerals 
or such descriptions of merchandize as corn, that will 
not allow of high charges being made, you must con- 
sider the expense of the line. 

751. I wish to call the attention of the Commis- 
sioners to a peculiarity in the district occupied by the 
Great Western line. Wherever you go in that district, 
people are flowing towards Bristol or towards London ; 
there is little or no transverse traffic. There is not a 
single canal that goes at right angles to the Great 
AVestern but the Oxford Canal, which is for the pur- 
pose of bringing tfie produce of Lancashire and York- 
shire to Oxford. Now, if we pass along the London 
and Birmingham lines, what do we 6nd there ? We 
find that it intersects nearly all the great existing canal 
communications iu the kingdom, and that traffic flows 
to it at right angles in almost every direction, which is 
not the case with the Great Western. 

There is the manufacturing district of Leicestershire 
and Warwickshire, The wool and other imports find 
their way from Bristol to the manufacturing districts, 
and the exports from the manufacturing districts go 
across to Birmingham, and find an outlet to Bristol, 
but there is no such communication across the Great 
Western. That is a peculiarity which, I think, bears 
very much upon the question of the district which 
ought to be occupied by the two Gauges. The existing 
canals ought to be looked upon as a fair index of the 
direction of tlic traffic, because they have been created 
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Hr. Robert by necessity, and are only now being supplanted by a 
superior mode of communication. 

as. As an engine builder, at one time when I was 
called upon to construct engines of greater power than 
we commenced the line with, I felt some inconvenience 
in arranging the machinery properly. We were a little 
confined in space and at that time an increase of 3 
or 4 inches would have assisted us mnteriallv, and to 
that extent at one time I thought an addition of Gauge 
to 5 feet would have been desirable, but on no other 
account, looking at it as a mere engine builder. Since 
that time the improved arrangements in the mechanism 
of locomotive engines have rendered even that increase 
altogether unnecessary. 

54. In the Hue from London to Brighton, you of course 
had it not in contemplation to form a junction 
with any of the northern lines, when you fixed 
the Gauge ? 

Certainly not. I felt that 4 feet 8| inches were fully 
adequate for any purpose to which a railway could be 
applied ; and believing also that the narrower the Gauge, 
the less was the resistance, I conceived that it would 
prove safe and economical. 

67. When the Northern and Eastern reduced its Gauge 
from 5 feet to 4 feet 8^ inches, all the boilers remained 
the same, the wheels merely were changed. 

91. The Foreign Railways with which I have been 
connected are as follows : — My father and I were con- 
sulted as to the details of the line from Antwerp to 
Brussels and from Liege to Ostend, There of course 
a new field was opened to us» and it would have been 
competent to have introduced a wider Gauge, or a nar- 
rower one, just as our experience might dictate, but we 
had no reason whatever to urge upon them an alteration 
from ihat Gauge which had already been established in 
this country, and which seemed to answer every purpose. 
The other line was the Leghorn and Pisa ; there again 
it was quite competent to us to alter the Gauge had it 
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?!r^eemed necessary. They were tlie first two lines 
in those countries, and there was nothing to induce the 
adoption of the Narrow Gauge, except that it had been 
found in this country to answer the purpose. Perhaps 
if 1 had been called upon to do so, it would be difficult 
to give a good reason for the adoption of an odd 
measure 4 ftet 8.] inches, but as an inch or two more 
or less would have involved a different construction of 
engines on a new model or pattern, I followed it, if there 
bad been a good reason for making the Gauge 5 feet I 
should have done it. The Belgian railways I was 
consulted upon in 1835 or 1836, and the Leghorn and 
Pisa was commenced about two years ago, after I had, of 
course, seen both the Wide and Narrow Gauges in 
operation in this country. The Leghorn and Florence 
Line is about sixty-two miles long, twelve of which are 
now in operation from Leghorn lo Pisa. 

I know America, but 1 have not been there since the American 
Railway system has extended. I know that the Gauge NlrTowattnge.^ 
of American railways is the same as our own 4 feet 8^ 
inches- At one time they commenced laying down a 
hne with a Gauge of 6 feet, for which the engines even- 
tually used on the Great Western were intended; and 
after they had laid some considerable distance they aban- 
doned it, and went back to the old Gauge of 4 fe€t 8|- 
inches. 

There is a line from Basle to Strasburg with a 
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recommendation of some engine builder in this country : smchesGauirc 

b^ t I t I ° ' .♦ ♦.! .1 ^* Projectors rtt- 

ut 1 nave had recent communication with these parties, gretu. 

and they deeply regret it. Tfiey say that they have got 

no advantage f rpm it whatever ; and they look forward 

to a transfer at Strasburg at one end, and at Basle at the 

other. I know officially that they deeply regret that 

alteration. The length of the line is about GO iniles. 

There is a line laid down from Ghent to Antwerp by M, Unofrom 

Deroider with a Gauge of, I think, three feet nine inches. wer^onV 3"^' 

He got leave from Government, some time ago, to lay feet u iucbca 

down a third rail for ten or twelve miles upon the line *'"'^*^ 

from Brussels, that was then being constructed toward 

Mons by way of experiment. He made a small engine, 
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and a very beautiful little thing it was, with cylindeiv 
outside. The engine and tender were one thing — it wa3 
placed upon six wheels. The after part of the engine was 
devoted to coke and water, and the front part to ma- 
chinery. He worked the steam high ; I think eight 
pounds to the inch. — He worked it very expansively, 
had the satisfaction of making several journeys with that 
little engine ; and we took a load of forty tons. We 
ran along that line a great distance, upwards of thirty 
miles an hour, wilh that small engine very smoothly. 1 
believe it was a three feet six inch Gauge which he tried 
first ; but I recommended him to increase it a little. I 
do not know precisely what Gauge was adopted, but I 
believe three feet nine inches. It is, I believe, in success- 
ful operation between Ghent and Antwerp, about 50 or 60 
miles, for both passengers and goods. I have not seen 
that piece ; but tlje other piece which I have mentioned 
was laid down under the authority of Government, for 
the purpose of making that experiment ; and upon that 
line I went several journeys wi»h M. Deroider. It is 
laid on transverse sleepers. The rails are light^ — thirty- 
five or forty pounds — and altogether it has been con- 
structed very economically. 

739 The Gauge used by the railways in Holland is 
ditibrent from our established Gauge here — 4 feet 8,^ 
in. ; 1 believe it lo be 6 feet 5 in. It is a Dutch measure, 
and it runs out, I think, 6 feet 5i in. They were con- 
structed in 1842. The line from Amsterdam to Haar- 
lem was opened about three years ago. We have made 
engines for that line. They are precisely the same as 
those on the Narrow Gauge ; all with six wheels. The 
cylinders are 14 inches in diameter, and 20 inch stroke, 
and the boilers 12 feet long. We supplied them with 
some of the old kind of engine, and also some of the 
new. The driving wheels were 5 feet 6 in*, and some 
6 feet. It is essentially a level line. It is laid on 
longitudinal timbers, which are cnnsidered best; and 
where the ground is exceedingly unsound, as it is in 
Holland, and liable to subside from the substratum, 
being a mass of peat or mud, probably the line is more 
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easily maintained, under those circumstances, with the 

longitudinal bearings than with transverse sleepers. 
36. Upon the lines in the north there 
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-^ _.___ ... ..^ never was Noreaaonfor 

any reason for a change of Gauge on account of the ^]'*^I*|fo'*n 
want of power or velocity; that has been always twrtiK-m unea 
attainable when we wanted it upon the Gauge of 4 po^^Jf'*'^ 
feet 8^ inches, 

40. Then, with reference to the increase of power, Conatrttction 
the size of the boiler is, in point of fact, the only limit ** =c»"««- 
to the power, and we have increased tliem in length Nece^ry 
on the Narrow Gauge, because we have always made wt^iuin iwwcr 
the boilers as wide as the Narrow Gauge would admit lengthenfnj- 
of; but we have increased the power by increasing ^jl^r and fire- 
their length both in the tire-box and in the tubes. We 
have obtained economy, I conceive, by lengthening 
the tubes, and we have obtained an increased power 
by increasing the size of the tfre-box ; in fact, the power 
of the engine, supposing the power to be absorbed, 
may be taken to be directly as the area of the fire-grate 
or the quantity of fuel contained in the fire-box. 

41 • Is there any practical inconvenience resulting 
from the increased length of your engines? 
None w^hatever to the extent we have gone now, Noincoiivc- 
I conceive the steadiness of the engines to be very iZglh oi^ 
much increased by increasing the length — for the **»»ier. 
unevenness of the road is met by that ; by increasing 
the length of the base you increase thereby the steadi- 
ness. Our present engines are made 12 feet between i><?aeription of 
the front axle and the hind axle ; therefore the engine pj^t."*^ ** 
may be regarded as a rectangle of 4 feet 8^ one way 
by 12 the other j it would indeed be 6 feet* because it 
would be the centre of the rail in fact by 12. 

42. The 12 feet engine is of very late construction ? 

Yes, it is; they have ranged from 10 to 11 feet; we 
are now making them 12 feet. 

43; Do you consider that the long engines are less 
liable to get off the rails than the shorter ones? 
I consider as you increase the length, that is, the 
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distance between the fore and hind axle, tbey are less 
liable to get olF the rails in consequence of moving 
more steadily than the short engines on four wheels, 
where the base is the same by about 7, 8, and 9 feet; 
originally they were about 7 and 7 feet 6 inches, and 
8 feet. The large weight hanging over the axle be- 
hind was exceedingly liable to make the engine 
oscillate with great violence whenever it came to an 
inequality. 



47 



Are you of opinion that the long engines you are 
now speaking of are more likely to get off the 
rails at curves than the short engines? 

Not if they are kept within 12 feet. I think it 
possible, by increasing it beyond that very much, 
there would be some little difficulty in going into 
sidings and round sharp curves, 

56, I believe the resistance in passing round curves 
to be materially affected by the width of Grange, We 
know that in the collieries about Newcastle, where the 
4 feet S^ in. Gauge prevails, whenever they come to any 
mining operation where the power to be used is tiiat 
of a horse or man, they immediately reduce their 
Gauge, because they want to go out and in amongst 
the mines with very sharp curves, and the Wide 
Gauge would be quite impracticable amongst those; 
in fact, the small carriages that are used in the mining 
operations are upon a Gauge of about 20 inches, and 
they go round curves under the ground of about 10 or 
12 feet radius ; they could only work such mines by 
such a Gauge, 

57, In the case of every Gauge, when you come to 
a sharp curve, you see the outside of the inside rail 
quite brightened by the sliding motion, because the 
one set of wheels has to slide forward to keep pace 
with the other, and the others have to slide backward ; 
in fact, when going round a curve, both operations 
have to take place — ^the sliding backward of the one 
set, and the sliding forward of the other. Of course, 
as you increase the width of the Gauge, the difference 
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between the two becomes augmented ; and I think 
the increase of resistance, in a case of that kind, would 
be as tlie square of the Gauge, because the increased 
space that you have to slide over is as the width of 
Gauge, and you have to accomplish that in the same 
time as on the Narrow Gauge ; therefore it is in my 
opinion increased as the square. 

58, Are there other reasons for reducing the Gauge in the 
collieries besides that which you have mentioned ? 
It is convenient for the carriages ; as soon as ever the ^™aii waggon 
carriage is to be handled by a man, of course it must here- onrmalii'to **' 
duced toasize that enables him to handle it conveniently. '"O'*- 

7L The engines (of the Eastern Counties Railway 
before the reduction of the Gauge to 4 feet 8i inches) 
were specially built for the 5 feet Gauge, but they had 
not availed themselves of the 3 inches of additional 
width ; and they were of the same size of boilers as 
those for the 4 feet 8^ inches, so that, in that case, we go 
no increased power by that particular Gauge of 5 feet- 

107, You speak of the 10 feet wheels used on the 
Great Western Railway ? 

They commenced some with 10 feet wheels, and 7, 
8, and 9 feet wheels, there was one of 10 feet, I know. 
I adopted the 7 feet wheel in making some engines 
for them. 

108. When you desired formerly to increase the 
engine, was it for the more convenient arrange- 
ment of the crank work, or for the more conve- 
nient arrangement of the tubes in the boiler ? 

It was for the more convenient arrangement of the 
crank work entirely ; it had no reference to the boiler 
whatever. 

162. Those engines weigh from 22 to 23 tons; I 
believe the same weight as the Great Western engines. 
I believe we have now as great a weight upon six 
wheels upon the Narrow Gauge as ouglit to be put 
upon six wheels; and that will be, in my opinion, 
hereafter the limit of power, nut the width of Gauge. 
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165. Are you of opinion that, upon the Great Western 
line, you can carry heavier engines without injury to 
the road, than you can upon a Narrow Gauge line ? 

No; 1 think the Narrow Gauge lines are best calcu* 
lated for carrying weight, because in the one case you 
add to the rigidity of the rail itself, but in the other 
case, with a longitudinal bearing, you do not appear to 
add to the rigidity in the rail, but you get a greater 
portion of that rigidity in timber. Now, the timber 
and the rail you never can make agree, and there will 
always be some motion produced. 

1C6. Does the expansion and contraction of the iron 
tend in any degree to disturb the action of the 
sleepers ? 

I have seen it disturb them. We endeavour to have 
a space between the ends of the rails, so as to avoid 
that. It becomes a very serious thing if they are laid 
close. The other day, on the Peterborough line, the 
rails had been laid down for three or four miles in that 
manner ; they had been laid close. On the day of 
the opening it came out a bright and rather a hot 
day ; the engine man saw the rails before him out of 
order; there was an arch made of three feet high and 
about 50 feet long, in consequence of the expansion, 
which raised the sleepers up into the air three feet 
high. 

167. Are you of opinion that locomotives could be 
manufactured for the Narrow Gauge capable of 
attaining as high velocities as the engines are now 
attaining upon the Broad Gauge lines ? 

I have no ciuestion about it. Every day we are run- 
ning upwards of 50 niiles an hour with our passenger 
trainst and those engines were not made with a view 
of attaining a maximum speed, but such a speed as 
we deemed them advisable to attain. We had never 
aimed to get our passenger trains upon the Narrow 
Gauge lines to run more than 30 miles an hour, including 
stoppages; therefore we had rarely if ever attempted a 
wheel larger than five feet six inches diameter. On 
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the North Midland I tried some of six feet in dia- 
meter, and they are there constantly running 50 miles 
an hour. 

168- They still exist upon that line ? 

Yes; but those engines are not by any means so 
powerful as they may be made, nor, consequently, so 
swift. There is no difficulty whatever in making an 
engine upon the Narrow Gauge to take 40 tons at 60 
miles an hour ; not the least difficulty, or even more than 
that, I believe that the highest speed that I have heard AneEgrineon 
mentioned was mentioned by Mr, Locke to me, but that Junc^jonran 
was an engine by itself; it ran 68 miles an hour on the ^smticaan 
Grand Junction. Those engines on the Great Western 
were made for the purpose of getting great speed, Mr. 
Brunei thought that the Wide Gauge would admit of 
getting greater speed, and he tlierefore made all his 
arrangements with a view of getting greater speed than 
was attained upon the Narrow Gauge lines ; but he 
never till recently, perhaps upon the competition 
arising, attained a greater speed than was attained upon 
the Narrow Gauge ; because the average speed upon 
the Great Western was precisely the same within a 
shade, I believe a little under, that of the Northern 
and Eastern ; recently, since they have adopted the 
plan of express trains, they have exceeded the average 
on other lines, because they had on the Great Western, 
engines prepared for those speeds, 

169. Is it not the fact, that the average speed on the 
Great Western is greater than the average speed on 
the London and Birmingham ? 

It was greater than on the London and Birmingham, 
not greater for the mail-train* I believe the mail-trains 
were precisely alike, but they were considerably below 
the average speed of the Northern and Eastern* 

I7O- Have you worked your express trains with as much 
economy of coal, &c., as the express trains of the 
Great Western, do you imagine ? 

I think precisely the same; I see no ground for dif- 
ference of consumption. 
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171. Can you state the present cost of your express 
engines ? 

♦ The express engines on the Birmingham are smaller 
than others; they only weigh 12 or 13 tons, and they 
cast about 1,300/-, but they are a smaller class of engines 
than I should recommend. I should recomraend engines 
weighing 17 or 18 tons, and they would cost about 1,650/. 

I73, As a public officer, having the public safety in 
some degree under your care, should you feel 
that you were taking a heavy responsibility in sanc- 
tioning the bodies of the carriages being made 
separate from the under frame of the carriage ? 

I feel it so much that I w^ould never incur that re- 
sjwnsibiiity. In addition to the objection which I 
formerly called your attention to, that is, the w^eakening 
of both, I consider that the under frame, when not 
attached firmly to the body, is more liable to de- 
niDgcmcut. 

•235* Are you not of opinion that an amount of work 
can be done with one powerful engine with the 
Broad Gauge system that could not be done by 
one powerful engine with the Narrow Gauge 
system ? 

No ; there is no difference, as far as my experience 
f^n ; it rather tells the other way at present. The 
Wkle Gauge engines are not more powerful, but they 
ir^ heavier in proportion to their power. It is quite 
* clear that everything in the width of the engine, every- 
ihitiij that is to go across from side to side, is giving 
Iti^ entwine no power at all ; it is an encumbrance rather 
otherwise. 



yy, Ara not the driving wheels of the Broad Gauge 

fiMMS generally of greater diameter than those 

tf lilt Narrow Gauge ? 

1^ MMfully* I think the 6 feet wheels are used 

\trK commonly indeed, and they have 7 feet 
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wheels upon some of their engines upon the Great 
Western Railway, what proportion I do not know. I 
made them 7 feet, I think, first, and I know they have 
a great number now of 7 feet. 

238. Has not the greater diameter of the drivinsf-wheel Mechanical 
a tendency to reduce the amount of the axle examined, 
friction ? 

It has certainly, but the amount of axle friction 
forms so small an amount of the gross resistance, that it 
is not worth while to measure it ; 1 mean as comparing 

6 and 7 feet ; and then, again, I hold that the journals 
upon the Wide Gauge engines require to be larger to 
get the same strength, therefore you have actually lost 
what you mean to gain. 

239. When you say that it tends to reduce axle 
friction, you mean on the supposition that the 
journals are the same size ? 

Yes ; but if by increasing the width of the Gauge 
you require the axle to be increased in size, you just 
lose on the one hand what you gain on the other. 

98, With your personal knowledore of the Great Economy of 
^^ estern Railway, and your still greater expe- 
rience of railways on the Narrow Gauge, do you 
imagine that the Great Western has, by reason of 
its Gauge, any advantage over the railways laid 
down on the Narrow Gauge ? 

I am not aware of any advantage that it has. It 
has, 1 think, several disadvantages. The first, of Disadvanrnget 
course, is the additional expense of construction. It ^^ ^™** 
requires embankments and cutimgs 4 feet wider, m 
consequence of the Gauge, in order to give drainage to Additional 
the railway, than the Narrow Gauge ; the one being ^^g^JJ-^^^^i^n. 
taken in round numbers to be 5 feet, and the other 

7 feet. Their tunnels are of course, necessarily in- 
creased beyond what is necessary for the Narrow 
Gauge, The Narrow Gauge tunnels are 24 feet wide, 



rr ■'Tzr 'L^:zT-.T jy^tem illustrated. 

^. r. e^c :erv-=r:a the rails and 4 feet between 
.z 1-- jiiL -Je va.1 ot the tunnel, that makes 24 
-r- "'v'lr I i'j:::^. :j jive the same space between 
:r -.:..-. ua ^e SLzie space between the outside rail 
« . :r '.^li. L -^^ ::res the Wide Gauge tunnel to be 
-: ■•ritr. Tie iistance between the rails on the 

trii Vs£:»-n ^ rrrciscly the same, I believe, as on 
:r ^^uL-ii Livi Br-jiicghim, — 6 feet. 

i.u. • tet ~ci the rail to the wall of the tunnel 
a -Liitir >;ce .' 

ri^L-^L- I :s rather less. The tunnels are, I un- 

.--v.:iiu n-in Mr. Gooch, 30 feet wide on the Great 

^^45?r!r Ji" J'jarse the additional width increases the 

:.-r:ix t ja^lasting, and of the construction of the 

■ .!ici>. £ s by no means an unimportant item of 

V 7\u\ Ji-'ci:es to bridges and viaducts? 

: J. Liit^ re viaducts, and of course to bridges under 
:t :ti. -^ii^. lad also over, to give the same clearance. 
^^T A:.i:ri:^ A viaducts will be, of course, almost as 
> tittr width. It would not be so with some 

xoiJse there the wing-walls would be the 

^,:^ I .iiJKc case; but in a high viaduct like that 

»i w.-Jt-'ifF and Hanwell, the expense must be in 
-oc-.cr , .he width. In such a case as the Black- 
^.,. .. is^ance, or the Greenwich, it would be as 

f- "^;'^ .!:!Y other disadvantages of the Broad 
liui^';. «:iiciJ you arc aware of, as compared with 

tv*5^s»» "-^^^ expense of the carrying depart- 
•t. rf;L-^tt^ *ro more expensive, so are the 
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j^ %.s<saops. from their size, are also more 
:,^ ^:»c:v>cs also require greater room. 1 
iir. *i.^iftr* Arc of a larger radius than those 
V*^* •,ilau^\\ in order to allow the engine 
' ' ^^w:^ minwui grinding the rails, or sliding 
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102. Their turn-tables are more expensive? 

The turn-tables are so cumbrous that they cannot 
use them, which I thiok is one great defect of the 
Wide Gauge ; they are so large and so expensive, and Tum tables 
occupy so much room, that they are obliged to adopt expewivc ami 
the sliding*frame system » which, I think, has arisen 
from the adoption of the Wide Gauge, The small turn- 
table for the 4 feet 8^ Gauge comes in conveniently ; 
the carriages are easily moved upon it, and it saves a 
great deal of space, and the rails in the station are 
never broken with the turn-table system of stations ; 
but on the other system of the sliding-frame, of course 
the rails are broken, except those that the sliding- 
frame may be opposite to. 

103. Do not you think that economy of working is Ee^^yof 
produced by the larger engines and wider car- 

riages of the Great Western ? 

I do not think so. I think the wear and tear of the 
carriages is as much, I have beard it urged indeed by 
Mr, Gooch, the superintendent of the locomotive 
power on the Great Western. I have heard it given Thinks the 
m evidence before the committee on the Wotver- ^^'j'^^^j^''"^. 
hampton lines as compared with two or three other riagnieM 
hues, and even there the difference of expense was so ««o»i«^*ca^ 
trifling that it was less than the difference which 
exists between a great many of the Narrow Gauge 
lines, so that it might be accidental* I see no good 
reason why the expense of working should be less. 
There are several items which in my opinion tend to 
make it more. I believe the resistance of the wide 
carriages moving along the line of the Broad Gauge 
to be more than upon the Narrow Gauge. 

104. There is more friction to be overcome? 

Yes, I believe the flanges if allowed to play upon 
the rail, would be more severe upon the Wide than 

K 
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upon the Narrow Gauge ; there is additional resist- 
ance* also, I believe, owing to the wider carriages. 

105, But is not that in proportion to the number of 
passengers carried ? 

Yes ; the resistance would be much about the same 
as far as the wide carriages go. I am now speaking 
of the friction of the wheels upon the rail- 

106- You spoke of the increased expense of the car* 
rying department ; do you mean the increased 
expense of haulage per mile ? 

No ; I mean the fixed establishment of engines on 
the Great Western Kailway : perhaps that was not a 
fair case to put, because their original establishment of 
engines has been thrown away almost entirely, for the 
first engines that were made were afterwards aban- 
doned. ^ 

170. Have you worked your express trains with aa 
much economy of coal, &c,, as the express trains 
of the Great Western, do you imagine? 
I think precisely the same : I see no grounds for 

difl'erence of consumption, 

220. Are you at all aware what is the average weight 
of the useful load in merchandize waggons and 
the weight of the waggons themselves upon the 
Narrow Gauge ? 

•(h Tliey vary from 2 tons 1 cwt. to 3 tons ; some 

jj^ recent large ones run as far as 3 tons 10 cwt., and 

•^ they will carry 5 and 6 tons of goods. I think the 

latter is as near two to one as possible ; that is, that if 

the dead weight is one, the useful weight is two. 

^31. That applies to coals and all mineral traffic ? 

Yes> it is a very fair average to take. 
HHH. Do you happen to know how that bears with 
r«^^ard to the Broad Gauge line? 
vis not much difference; but it is against the 
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Broad Gauge what there is. But it is not a mere 
question of dead weight, of an empty waggon and one 
fully laden, because the trucks are seldom fully laden. 
All the interinediate traffic of any country is carried on 
by trucks, sometimes not having half a ton in them. I 
do not suppose there is a single truck upon the London 
and Birmingham Railway or the Grand Junction 
Railway for intermediate traffic that has an average of 
more than a ton in it; and, therefore, all the inter- 
mediate traffic would be carried on by trucks weighing 
five tons upon the Great Western Railway with one 
ton of goods in them. 

232. Will you also be so good as to state what you 
consider would be the difference in the cost of 
working, first assuming the line to have abundant 
traffic ; secondly, on a line of less amount of 
traffic ? 

I will do so. There would have been a great differ- 
ence as to the cost of construction ; as to the cost of 
working, I am not prepared to say that there is any 
difference at all. 
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233. Whether there is much traffic or little ? 

Either way it is merely a question of expenditure of 
power, and that I believe to be the same in both cases. 

234, The most powerful engine is the cheapest to work 
with a proportionate load ? 

Clearly, but each Gauge may have engines of the 
same power. 

248. Do you think it is an indispensable part of the 
Broad Gauge system to use the longitudinal 
bearings ? 

I think not; it is a question of expense. As you 
increase the width of the Gauge of course, on the 
longitudinal system, it leaves the expense the same ; 
whereas if you adhere to the transverse system, you 
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increase the size, and of course you increase the ex- 
pense more rapidly ; therefore I should say that the 
transverse system with a very Wide Gauge, would be 
very objectionable on account of its expense; but I 
think the principle of construction would be better 

736, Supposing the London and Birmingham had been 
made upon the Broad Gauge, have you any idea 
what would have been the increase of expense a;s 
compared with what it did cost ? 

Cofi of eniarg- Of coursc, it is a broad question, and can only be 
Bi^minK>°ara'tJ auswcrcd approximately, I have considered the mat- 
Broiid Gauge, ter wcll ovcr, with reference to the London and Bir- 
mingham tunnels, which would, of course, form one of 
the most important items of difference ; and also, how 
much it would add to each bridge, widening them 
4 feet^ — that is, under the railway — the increased width 
of cuttings and the increased width of the embank- 
ments* I have endeavoured to come to an approxima- 
tion that is pretty nearly correct, and I estimate that 
the cost would have been about 3000/. a mile more 
than the Birmingham Railway cost, and that is without 
taking into consideration the additional cost of the 
central station at Wolverton, which would have re- 
quired to be much larger than it is now. 

I consider it would cost about 15/. a yard for tun- 
nelling, taking good ground and bad. To make the 
Kilsby tunnel as large as the Great Western tunnels 
it would have cost a great deal more than that. On 
the other hand, in increasing the size of the tunnel in 
good ground, such as chalk, the additional cost would 
not have been so much. I have given, as nearly as I 
can, an average. The next question was with reference 
to the alteration of the Gauge, by increasing the width 
of the Gauge of the existing lines. It is practically 
impossible, as will be obvious from a very littly con- 
sideration. With respect to widening a tunnel, it is 
an operation that could not be carried on whilst the 
traffic was passing::, and therefore, on all the Narrow 
Gauge lines, wherever any tunnels exist, which are 
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very numerous, it would involve the formation of new JjJ^l!^^'* 
and separate tunnels, making use of the existing tun- °'^' 

nels for one line probably, and afterwards making a 
new tunnel for the other line. But certainly, on the 
London and Birmingham, if any attempt were made to 
vriden the embankments, to lay down a Wide Gauge, 
and to vdden the bridges, I believe it would involve an 
absolute stoppage of the line for at least two years. I 
do not think it could be done in that time, and there- 
fore the answer to the question is simply, in my mind, 
that it is practically impossible. 
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Nicholas Wood, Engineer of Newcastle and 
Carlisle Railway, Director of several Railways, 
Coal Proprietor and Colliers' Viewer, of great 
experience. Author of ** Wood on Railways," 
^$tueeied by the Shareholders in conjunction with 
Mr Hawkshaw, to examine and report on the 
Bn>ad Gauge in 1838.) 

amik«« A>8S). Will you be so good as to favour us with any 
observations which may occur to you upon the 
whole subject under consideration, in such order 
as may seem fit to yourself? 

1 will take the order of the printed queries issued 
bv the Comnussiouers and go through them seriatim. 
TW first is the delay which the trans-shipment, aris- 
ing fn>m the change of Gauge, would occasion to the 
express trains. The observations which I should 
make upon that, would perhaps apply to both express 
trains and passenger trains generally. They are 
i>^t.»-»uib. plaeeil in the queries under two heads. I consider 
liKiaoU'MMv* |hat» as regards express trains, there would be very 
^rt*at inconvenience, which is very appreciable in 
chanv:iiig passengers from one carriage to another. 
8i» far as regards passengers, they would have to be 
taken out of one carriage and put into another, and 
the ^ hole of their luggage would have to be replaced. 
>Kv!^l |HH4>le have had that to do upon different lines, 
;ftud U is so annoying that 1 think it ought to be 
■o vivleU if possible. With regard to private carriages, 
I ikiuk it would be a very serious inconvenience. 
U ^s^uKl be impossible to have bodies containing 
L^i^ute eavriujics that could be transferred from one 
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Gauge to the oilier, liierefore private carriages would Mr, n. wqoU. 
have to be taken off one Gauge and put upon the 
other, and the railway carriages having to be sent 
through different turn rails at the station, it would 
occupy a considerable time. With regard to horses, 
gentlemen require them to be conveyed in tlie same 
train as themselves ; they do not like their horses to 
be separated and put in other trains, and it would be 
a very great inconvenience and delay in passenger 
trains, taking the burses out of one box and putting 
them into another. It is extremely difficult, when * 

horses are removed out of one box, to induce them to 
go into another ; it is necessary to keep them quiet 
for some time to cool them, and it would therefore be 
productive of great delay. Then again, as it is diffi- Difficulty with 
cult to sav what number of carriages will come in a pji^*^*« ^^z^- 
tram, you wdl have to provide at the stations a Uiggagc. 
sufficient establishment to accomuiodate the maxi- 
mum number. The establishment also must be such 
as that you miglit do it in the least possible time. 
That I think would entail a permanent additional 
expense in the transfer of passengers and luggage, 
and carriages, and other things from one train to 
another, I think these are some of the prin- 
cipal objections which apply to this point, and 
that there ought to be very strong reasons for adopt- 
ing a change from one Gauge to another. We see 
the very great expense that railway companies go to 
in connecting the different lines in towns, in order to 
prevent a change of carriages, and a change of lug- 
gage, certaiidy the transfer from one Gauge to 
another would not be to so great an extent as having 
to be put into omnibuses, or walk from one station 
to another, still, to a certain extent, the inconvenience 
is the same. 



0092. With respect to merchandize, have you any 
observations to make ? 

With respect to merchandize, 1 shall first consider 
as having to be transferred froui on^ carriage to an- 
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Other, not that loose bodies are to be used, that will 
be the subject of other observations, which I will 
presently make. The goods trains consist of 30 o? 
40 tracks, I think the transfer of goods from one 
truck to another would occupy very conBiderable 
time. I should say that the ordinary establishment 
could not transfer a load of goods in less than five or 
six hours. Then there is an objection to having 
o-oods turned over and tossed about and mixed, 
besides the expense. The expense is very consider- 
able, and with regard to goods that are now carried 
at a very low rate, something like a penny a ton per 
mile, it wonld be the means of preventing these goods 
from being carried by railway, 

6093. But then the whole subject of railways com* 
prises extensions into every district, branches carried 
into places of not very great traflSc would be sub- 
jected either to laying the Broad Gauge down into 
them, which 1 think would be a great expense, or 
they would be subjected to a transfer of the car- 
riages or goods* I think the system of loose boxes 
generally could not be carried out,— but that will 
come under the fifth head of the queries ; I have 
spoken with regard to merchandize and minerals, as 
to the expense of removing them from one waggon 
to another. Minerals, if trans-shipped from one Gauge 
to another, would also be broken, coal, for instance, 
wonld be broken very much, and that would be a 
very serious objection to coals being trans-shipped. 
We use every means that we can to avoid trans- 
shipment ; every transfer from one waggon to another 
produces a certain quantity of small coal that is sold 
at a much lower rate in the market than the other 
coal ; for instance, in London the small coal is sold 
for somewhere about 8^. per ton, while the large coal 
is selling for about 20^. Therefore, besides the 
labour, there is a very great loss in the destruction 
of the article. That would apply to coals. Then 
again in large mineral trains, consisting of 40 or 50 
waggons of coal, it would take very long time and a 
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great deal of space to empty one into the other. 
You must have spare waggons standing constantly Expenicaf ex- 
ready Tor any trains that may come up, and the ^•****=*^- 
number of waggons that would be required would, I 
think, add very considerably to the expense, besides 
the direct labour. We do occasionally transfer coals 
from one waggon to another, from the very Narrow 
Gauge to the Wider Gauge under ground, but we 
find that the breakage is so considerable that it is 
more advisable to run the small carriages upon the 
large ones than to empty the coals out, the loss by 
breakage is so great. 

6101. So that you are adopting one of the systems 
proposed by Mr. Brunei for carrying Narrow 
Gauge loads ? 

Yes. Then again, confining myself to the transfer Timber incon- 
of goods from one carriage or truck to another, with ^^^*^ 
respect to agricultural traffic, timber would be kbo grvLi ud 
exceedingly inconvenient to transfer from one car- ***^P' 
riage to another. Timber is generally conveyed at 
a very low rate of charge* The transfer from, one 
carriage to the other would add very considerably to 
the expense; it would have to be taken out from one 
truck to ihe other, which would be extremely incon- 
venient and expensive. With respect to grain and 
sheep also, which would have to be put from one box 
to another, it would require a very great dea! of time 
at the station, and it would require a large quantity 
of spare carriages, and it would be extremely incon- 
venient to do it, so much so that I think, with regard 
to this sort of traffic, which is carried extremely low, 
it would be the means of driving it oli* the line, the 
cost being so great ; at any rate it would very much 
enhance the cost of conveyance, which is not desi- 
rable, if it is possible to prevent it. 

6102. It is said that cattle are very unmanageable 
when they are once taken off the Railway, have 
you witnessed that ? 

Yes, frequently, I am a director of the New- 
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castle and Darlington Railway. We convey a very* 
large quantity of cattle, in some instances 1200 head 
of cattle a week, they are extremely wild when they 
are turned out, they require a considerable time to 
get cooled down, I should say generally, that with 
regard to passengers, carriages, horses, cattle, mine- 
rals, and timber, they would all have to be trans- 
ferred from one carriage to another, you cannot have 
a system of trans-shipment composed of loose boxeSi 
all those articles would necessarily have to be trans- 
ferred from one carriage or truck to another. It is 
practicable to have a system of loose boxes for mer- 
chandize generally with the exception of those that 
I have named, but with regard to that system I 
should state that we have in the North of England 
tried the system of loose boxes with reference to 
coals, and have not found it to answer, I have al- 
ready mentioned the destruction of coals by emptying 
them from one waggon into anotlier ; and as the value 
of coal depends so much upon its being kept large, 
we have resorted^ I believe, to every expedient in 
order to prevent breakage; we had at one time a 
system of loose boxes put upon the waggons in the 
pits, and sent down the railway to be afterwards put 
into the barges sent down tlie river, and then lifted 
by machinery and emptied into the ship. 



6103^ Can you mention any collieries where that 
mode was adopted ? 

This was done at Washington on the river Wear. 
At North HettOM, too, loose boxes were used, and it 
was found that the inconvenience of sending those 
boxes, and getting them to the different collieries 
again was so great, that it was obliged to be aban- 
doned. It is now done by having common waggons, 
and taking the coals by those waggons from the 

Eit to the river and emptying the coals out into 
oxes placed in the barges ; those boxes remain in 
the barges and are then sent down the river, and are 
lifted out by machinery and then put into the ship. 
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There was every motive for lifting those boxes out Mt.n, wood.. 
of the barge and putting them upon loose trucks, Loost-hajT^ 
and taking them in that way up to the colliery, ^f^^**^'*^*^ ^^ 

*u * *J^ 111 -i "-. ij u ^ North Hetton. 

the transition would be so easy, if tt could be prac- 
tically carried out. But to show the opinion of the 
people who are conversant with the trade generally 
upon that point, I may state that in every case 
where it is advisable to take coals upon narrow 
lines under ground, to- be afterwards sent down 
lines of a Wider Gauge, which we find is the case 
very generally, the system of loose boxes has been 
abandoned* It is not practicable to carry the wide wideGmige 
lines into the workings underground, and therefore c^Limotiw 
we are obliged to convey the coals out by narrow g'iound? ^^ 
lines into the main roads under ground, we use a 
larger description of carriage, and a Wider Gauge 
in tlie main lines under ground than we do in the 
workings where the coal is worked, and hence the 
necessity of a cliange of Gauge* 

(51 1 L I do not think I can give you a more prac- Carrying of 
tical illustration of the inconvenience and expense ^J^y^Xn. 
of this plan than by stating that there is now no doued except 
carrying of narrow carriages upon the Broad Gauge ^'^^*^'^ &^^°^* 
in any other way than under ground, wliere the 
peculiarity of the situation compels its use, and that, 
in every case wliere it can be avoided even at con- 
siderable cost, the practice is abandoned. 

(il22. Can you state what were the objections' which 
prevented it? 
The inconvenience of having loose boxes. In the Practical diffi- 
first place the loose boxes to be strong enough in of lo^^U^L 
themselves to carry a load of coals must be of very 
much larger scantling than if affixed to a body, 
and then the difficulty of keeping loose boxes in the 
proi)er shape unless they are very strong, is very 
great, and the expense of putting them upon the 
trucks is also very considerable. Where there is a 
hirgc quantity of coals, you must have a great many 
sidings, and a large number of fiames and wheels, 
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Xr.if.W0o4. and you must always have more than you require^ 
to be certain that you can get all the boxes put on» 
then you must have an establishment of men to 
run them backward and forward, and all this is ex- 
tremely inconvenient and expensive* My opinioti 
•??** decidedly is, that if it is advisable to adopt a system 

«Bipt7uigfRL of railway which requires transfer from one Gauge 
icmmage to ^^ anothcf, with regard to minerals they would car- 
tainly have to be emptied out from one carriage to 
another. 

6123, By lifting and canting them over? 
Yes, by machinery lifting them and emptying 

them out. I think the system of loose boxes would 
be 80 inconvenient and attended with so much ex* 

fiense, that it would be more advisable to suffer the 
OSS from the breakage of the coals rather than to 
adopt the system of loose boxes. 

6124. I understand from you that loose boxes at 
Washington colliery and other places have been 
used? 

lAxmhoxcA Yes; on the Wear, coals were shipped in barges 
SSlron*thJ"' to be taken down from the Haiths to the harbour 
^^^ at Sunderland, and the breakage being consider* 

able, a general system of loose boxes placed in the 
keels was adopted, having a steam - engine at 
Sunderland, either upon the shore, or a floating one 
to transfer the coals from the boxes to the ships. 
It was tried by some of the parties to send the boxes 
to the collieries, but such was the inconvenience 
that this was abandoned, and the breakage was sub- 
mitted to rather than send loose boxes to the 
colliery. 

lot^riidiig of 6142. I feel quite convinced from my experience 
S!SSLm^ ^^^^ *^^ interposition of one Gauge with another 

would be very objectionable. I think it would be 

attended with inextricable confusion. 

6155, Upon the Newcastle and Carlisle, from the 
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number of curves on that line we found it desirable M:r. n. wood> 

to try whether we could have one loose wheel and 

a fast one, with a view of lessening the wear and 

tear» that system was tried not precisely in the way 

Mr. Brunei has proposed it, but in eflect practically 

the same. 

6156. Was it tried with the telescopic axles, or 

had one wheel no more than the depth of its 

nave? 

The axle was turned very accurately, and then 
there was a groove cut in the axle, the nave of the 
wheel was bored to fix the axle, and a groove cut 
in it, and then a piece of steel interposed between 
the groove of the axle and the wheel, so that the 
wheel could move in and out, and not turn round the 
axle. 

6157. Then, when you say one loose wheel, it was Telescopic 

not loose in the direction of turning, but it slid 

outwards ? 

Exactly ; it was not a loose wheel to turn round, 
but a loose wheel to move inwards and outwards, 
expanding like a telescope, 

6158. So that it slid upon its axle, without revolving 

upon its axle 1 

Just so ; we found that the carriages in that case CftrriAgMgot 
were very liable to get off the road, and we had ^^^^'^^"^^^ 
several instances where they got off the road. 

6104. The risk or liability to run off was so fear- 
ful to contemplate, that we abandoned it at once. 

6167. I have tried different plans of loose wheels, 
in order to counteract the friction underground where 
the curves are so small, but we cannot get them to 
remain on the rails ; and we prefer to submit to the 
additional friction uf the wheels upon the rail sliding 
round the curves, to having them loose and liable to 
get off. 
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6168. There is every motive underground, with so 
many curves, to try loose wheels, but we cannot 
acconiplish it* 

shmingbodici 6260. With respect to the original question of Break 
noiiaib. of Gauge, do you think it likely that the bodies 

of passenger carriages can ever be shifted with 
advantage from one truck to another — pas- 
sengers and all included — as upon the French 
railways? 

I think it is not advisable to do that. 1 think any 
accident happening would be of a very much more 
fatal character, in that case, than if the carriages 
were strong and firmly fastened together. 

6271. And that operates so powerfully, that the 

selection of a train in M'hich the carriages are 

not changed is thought a great point, by ladies 

more especially ? 

Yes ; we find that in the express train going right 
through to London, althougli the fare is higher, the 
passengers generally, and ladies in particular^ prefer 
those trains to paying a less rate, and changing the 
carriages upon the road. 
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0169. What do you consider to be tlie chief advan* 

tages and disadvantages comparatively of the 

Broad and Narrow Gauge ? 

The first point is with respect to safety, — that is 
an important question ; and my attention was very 
particularly directed to this, in an inquiry that I 
made on the Great Western Railway on a former 
occasion. I found it necessary, in 1838, to investi- 
gate the different motions of the carriages, with the 
view of ascertaining what really did constitute safety 
upon a line of railway ; and tor that purpose I got 
£ome instruments made to ascertain the ditlerent 
motions of the carriages. 
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(3173, I should observe, with respect to the rock- 
iJig motion, that it will be seen that it is next to no- 
things for the line traced by the indicator is in almost 
a straight line. This diagram shows the motion 
longitudinally or pitching ; and there is more motion 
than the rocking. The rocking motion is caused 
only by variation of the rails» — the other motion is 
caused by the pitching of the carriage up and down; 
but, looking at the three diagrams, it is clear that 
almost the whole motion of the carriage is the oscil- 
lating horizontal motion, and not rocking nor yet 
pitching. 1 think that these diagrams indicate very 
important results in the question before you; because, 
if the principal motion of carriages be a horizontal 
oscillating motion, then the width of the Gauge has 
nothing to do with the motion of the carriages, — the 
motion is irrespective of the width of (iauge, and 
that is very important in the consideration of this 
subject. You may go down the Great Western 
Railway, and find a very smooth carriage with very 
little motion ; or you may go down io a carriage, 
and find the motion very considerable. I went down 
the Great Western a short time ago, and I found the 
motion very considerable. It is quite clear, from 
these experiments, that the chief motion is a hori- 
zontal oscillating one. It is shown also, by these 
diagrams, that velocity has a great deal to do with 
the motion of the carriages. For instance, between 
the 41st and 42nd miles, with a speed of 9 or !0 
miles, the oscillations vary from 13 to 17; whereas, 
at a velocity of 30 miles or upwards, they vary 
from 40 to 50. In my opinion, those experiments 
are conclusive as to the sort of motion of railway 
carriages; and 1 think that, at a very high rate of 
speed, the inability of the wheel to adapt itself to 
tne straight line, is the cause of the motion. I think 
that any obstacle striking the wheel throws it from 
side to side, and that the greater the velocity the 
greater is the tendency to throw it from one side to 
the other, and the greater the difficulty of the cone 
to preserve a straight line ; the motion is therefore a 
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Mr, N.Wood, continual dragging from one side to the other, at 
high rates of speed. 

6176. Would not that motion be increased by short- 
ening the length and increasing the width of 
your carriage? 

I think the tendency to produce that motion is 
increased by increasing the width. I think that the 
motion is produced by the wheel striking some ob- 
stacle upon the rails, for instance, the joints. If a 
wheel strikes the joint, then that wheel is retarded, 
and the other moves on, and this produces a serpent- 
like motion. Now the further that the wheel is from 
the centre of motion, the greater eftect any obstacle 
striking the wheel would have upon it, therefore I 
think the wider the Gauge the greater would be the 
tendency to that description of motion. 

6177. What influence would the distance between 

the leading axle and the trailing axle have upon 

that motion ? 

1 think the length of the carriage would have a 
tendency to check it, therefore a long and narrow 
carriage is the least acted upon by that motion, but 
a long carriage in any case is preferable to a short 
one as a check upon this kind of motion. 

6178. As regards the question of safety generally on 
the different Gauges, are there any other matters 
which occur to you ? 

I think, as regards safety, the oscillating motion 
being that which has the greatest tendency to throw 
the carriages off* the line, and as that oscillating 
motion is, as I stated, irrespective of the width of 
the Gauge, I think the one Gauge is just as safe as 
the other. Those experiments show that there is no 
rocking motion of any consequence, if there had 
been any rocking motion, of course the Broad Gauge 
presenting a wider base, would have been safer in 
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that respect, but ns tliere is, practically, no rocking Mf* n- Wtwd. 
motion, I think it is scarcely an item in the consider- 
ation* The danger evidently arises from the carriage 
getting into an oscillating motion, and as the one 
Gauge is just as liable to produce this motion of the owni«Ut»w. 
carriages as the other ; indeed, as the Wide Gauge is 
more liable than the other to tlirow the carriages 
from side to side, by reason of the wheels being 
further distant from the centre of motion, 1 think the 
carriages on the wider Gauge rather more of the two 
liable to jump the rail by such oscillation. 1 do not 
think it is a correct mode of estimating the compara- 
tive smoothness of two lines to take an accidental 
journey in the carriages on the two Gauges, because 
both cases ought to be precisely the same ; they 
ou£2;ht both to be on longitudinal sleepers, or both 
upon transverse sleepers, 

0180. If the two rails are independent of each comiiarari^e 
other, as the longitudinal sleepers are, the one side *'^i**'' ™^"^' 
may be elevated w^hen the other is not elevated, and 
therefore a rocking and finally an oscillating motion 
is produced, to which I attribute the increased motion 
on the Wide Gauge, I had not been upon the Nar- 
row Gauge at so high a rate of speed as that at which 
I travelled upon the Great Western (I believe in that 
trip we w^ent two miles in 112 seconds, which is 
about C4 miles an hour), but very soon after, finding 
that they had got a very large engine upon the Great 
North of England Railway, and being desirous to 
try the effect of a high rate of speed, I got the di- 
rectors to allow me to make the experiment, and to 
have this engine ready and a train of carriages (the 
same number of carriages as there was on the Great 
Western when I went from Darlington to York in 
about 47 minutes, the distance being 45 miles). On 
some parts of the road w^e went above 60 miles an 
hour, and the motion was certainly very nmch 
smoother on that occasion upon the Narrow Gauge 
than upon the Great Western. 

(»IH3. What was your load ? 
Seven carriages. 
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Mr. N, Wood, gjgg In the ordinary course of traflBc^ 1 should^ 
speeiL say it is as safe to run at practicable speeds, 8a3 

60 miles an hour, upon the one Gauge as upon the 
other, which, however, I think is too high a rate for 
convenience or continued safety. 

0203. You mentioned that you considered the two 
Gauges equal for a speed of 45 miles an hour, 
do you consider them equal for a speed of 00 , 
miles an hour ? 

Noraoridmn- I think the safety is just the same, I should not 
ftnVouro™ apprehend more danj^er at fiO miles upon the Narrow 
ttTaTonBi^f Gauge than upon the Broad Gauge. 

G204. But you think that this speed upon either is 
not desirable ? 
I do not think that it is expedient, or that the 
public feel veiy comfortable at those high rates of 
speed, 

6205. It is not that you consider that when you go 
up to a speed of 60 miles an hour one Gauge^ 
has any particular advantage over the other ? 

No. 

AbotcCK) 6206. I think it would not be consistent with pru- 

mncn nn hour j ^ r* i ^ • • /^ i* 

injudicious. dence to lound a system upon an imagmary rate of 
speed, I think that 00 miles an hour is the utmost 
limit that we ought to speculate upon. Above that 
rate of speed is beyond the limit of judicious tra- 
velling- 

6208, But if any desperate man should want to run 
at 100 miles an hoxir, you would recommend hira 
to take the Wide Gauge? 
Of course ; he is more likely to accomplish his 

object by the Wide Gauge than the Narrow. 
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'6209. But not with greater safety ? 

Not with greater safety. I think he is as lia- 
ble to break his neck on the Broad Gauge as the 
other. Of course the Great Western Company com- 
menced with the view of accomplisliiuju; a higher 
rate of speed ; that was not the object of the Narrow 
Gauge Companies, they set out with a more mo- 
derate rate of speed, and their engines were adapted 
for it, and therefore when it was found advisable on 
the part of the Great Western to increase the rate 
of speedy they were prepared for it, and the Narrow 
Gauge people were not, 

6228* The rocking motion is so trifling that it is 
really not of any moment. We are very apt to 
attribute the oscillatory motion to rocking, because 
it brings the body into an apparent rocking sort of 
motion, but it is quite clear that the motion is 
horizontal. 

6229. You mean the human body ? 

Yes, and people are more disposed to suppose 
the motion is a rocking from side to side, whereas 
it is only the horizontal motion. 
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6133. In the North there were at one time dif- Sok^^ 
ferent widths of railways and different Gauges^ but 
now parties have seen the necessity of making them 
all or one widtli, 

6135. In some cases it was found advisable to Neccswtyof 
send coals from one line to another; for instance c^u^^™"***" 
Lord Londonderry's railways, and Lord Durham's ducedunu 
railways, were of different widths, they both went n**c^i miiwayt' 
into the same districts, and it was found that iu the of the north, 
course of conveying coals, sometimes the coals 
might come upon one line, and sometimes upon the 
other, and it was therefore found necessary to make 
them all of one width, 

6151. It appears that the schemes now in agita- 
tion will bring in the west and south-west of 
L 2 
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England, two or three shifts of Gauge between 

Southampton and Plymouth ? 
I am quite sure that if they come to conduct any 
large extent of traffic upon those lines they will 
find that they must have one Gaup^e ultimately ; 1 
think the inconvenience will be found so great of 
diflerent Gauges being carried into the same 
locality, that they will Bud it to their interest, as 
we have done in the north, to make the railway of 
one uniform Gauge, 



6199* You do not think that outside cylinders 
are indispensable in order to get high velo- 
cities and great power on tlie Narrow Gauge 
lines? 

I think engines with outside cylinders are better 
engines for economy than engines with inside 
cylinders* 

6216. I think there is a greater quantity of dead 
weight upon the Broad Gauge than upon the 
Narrow Gauge. 

6217. Youtake the net load? 

I think that the two engines would take the same 
net load at the same rate of speed. The gross load 
would be different, but then there is a greater weight 
of dead materials to be taken upon the Broad Gauge. 
I advance this opinion not merely upon supposition; 
it was one of the objects I had to ascertain in going 
into the inquiry on tlie Great Western Railway iu 
183B, whether the Great Western engines could take 
a train with the same expenditure of fuel, as the 
engines upon the Narrow Gauge, and the result of 
that inquiry was, that engines of a lower power of 
evaporation on the Narrow Gauge took the same load 
at the same rate of speed as the most powerful 
engines upon the Broad Gauge. 

6234. Could you not reduce the dead weight of the 
Great Western to correspond very nearly with 
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tiie dead weight of the Narrow Gauge lines ; the Mr. y. Wood. 
carriages of the Great Western are much more 
heavily constructed, and unnecessarily so per- 
Iiaps ; you might reduce that dead weight? 

1 think the extra width ahnost compels you to have 
an increased section in the timber. 

6236. Then you assume the position that the Narrow 
Gauge lines carry, in their carriages, as much 
weight upon four wheels as the road ought to 
bear? 

I think so ; and if it is necessary to have six wheels, 
six wheels can be put upon the Narrow Gauge just 
the same as upon the Broad, and in fact they are 
upon some lines. 



6280. You have stated that on the Broad Gausre they P<werMid 

^ J speed. 

could, if they wished, get a fire-box as long as 
on the Narrow Gauge, and wider by several 
inches than they now have. Would not much of 
the power which this additional width of fire* 
box confers be absorbed by the greater weight of 
engine and tender it would necessitate ? 

Yes ; I have stated before, that it does require a 
larger fire* box upon the Broad Gauge to produce the 
same result as a smaller fire-box upon the Narrow 
Gauge, and I stated, 1 think, that the engines on the 
Narrow Gauge, with less width of fire-box, would 
convey the same net load. 

6281. I tliink the power of the engines at present 
is quite sufficient for any load that it is prudent to 
put upon the rails, 

6282. In fact, that is the limit, in your estimation, 
within which the power ought to be applied, 
namely, what the rails ought to bear, and what 
the traffic of the country would require ? 
That is just the limit which 1 should assign in the 
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Mr, y. Wood. J^jcision of this question ; not the power which yoa 
could make your engines, but what weight it is desir- 
able to put upon the truck, and what load it is 
desirable to convey, 

6233. And you can easily find the power to move it? 
You can easily find the power, in either case, to 
move it. 

6284. At any prudent velocity ? 
At any prudent velocity, 

6219, The extra width in the fire-box got by the 
Broad Gauge is not more than equivalent to the extra 
resistance of the dead weight, which is greater upon 
the Broad Gauge than upon tlie Narrow, I think 
that the limit of speed and weight should not be that 
which is determined by the powcrof the engines, but 
should be that weight and speed which it is advisable 
to travel with upon public lines of road. That is the 
limit which should be assigned in judging of the two 
systems. I think it would not be a correct mode to 
go upon any imaginary case, the questions are, what 
weight is it advisable to take upon a truck ? what 
number of passengers in a carriage ? and what should 
be the load per train ? 

6232. I think it is more correct, in comparing the 
two Gauges, to set out with supposing that you get 
the same power of engine upon each Hue, there is no 
danger in laying down the rule that you attain a rate 
of speed beyond which it is not desirable to go upon 
either Gauge, that you have got the weight of a train 
of goods beyond which it is not advisable to take J 



Opinion of 



6238. You are disposed to conclude that as the rail- 
way system becomes more developed, and there 
are a greater number of lines and a greater num- 
ber of branch lines, the Narrow Gauge will be 
still more applicable to the traffic of the country 
than the Broad Gauge? 
Tli^t is my opinion ; I think that the question 
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>ught to be considered witli reference to branches Mr, k- woo<u 
'being carried into every districts 

6239, With reference, in fact, to the wants of the 
locality ? 

To the wants of the locality and of the country ; 
we find that the moving about of those large trucks 
capable of carrying a very heavy weight, would in- 
volve an expense of estabHshment that it would not 
be advisable to entail upon the country when the 
system is extended into every town and village* 
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6240. Then, if the whole system of railways in this Economy, 
country were now under consideration pre- 
viously to construction, you would not recouv 
niend the Broad Gauge in preference to the 
Narrow ? 

No, I should not. I think the Narrow Gauge is 
more adapted to economy, in a commercial point of 
view, than the Broad Gauge, I find that in several 
cases of recently constructed railways, there is a 
limit put to the weight that is to be conveyed, it is 
one of the stipulations in the rules, that the weight 
shall not exceed a certain amount, 

6241. Is that a wise stipulation ? 
I think it is. 

6242. Do you think it conduces to economy and 
safety ? 

I think so. I think to economy especially. Of I'lveorsix 
course the Wide Gauge being constructed upon a in"onecaf. 
larger scale, that limitation would be higher upon it ^'^^^* 
than upon the Narrow Gauge, but I think that the limit 
of 5 or 6 tons upon one carriage is a judicious one. 
I think that the weight beyond that, commercially 
considered, is unwieldy and unprofitable. 

6243. And destructive of the road ? 
Destructive of the road and difficult to move about. 
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6244. With reference to the engines in compariiiR 
the Broad Gauge with the Narrow Gauge, have 
you any reason to suppose that the coke is 
nsed more economically in the production of 
power? 
I think the construction of Narrow Gauge en- 

ETines is more economical than that of the Broad 

Gauge. 

6249, Of course there are engines of all the diffe- 
rent kinds of construction upon both Gauges, but 
the question is, can you construct upon the Narrow 
Gauge an engine with the machinery so disposed as 
to be as economical as upon the other? and 1 think 
you can. 
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6253. We have touched upon some of tlie questions 
under the last head already, but if you would 
favour us with your remarks upon any points 
which have not been mentioned yet, relating to 
it, we should he obliged to you ? 
1 think I have said all that occurs to me as to 
the commercial advantages with respect to mer- 
chandize. I think 1 have commented upon the ques- 
tion in sufficient detail, but I should say generally, 
that you will find, on reference to the area of the 
truck which carries the goods, that in fact the Nar- 
row Gauge truck is just as large as the Broad Gauge 
truck, and tlie limit is the weight that it is advisable 
should be carried ; that there is no advantage what- 
ever by having a broad base, which the Broad 
Gauge possesses, because we find that on the Nar- 
row Gauge the area of the truck is just the same as 
on the Broad, and therefore there is no occasion to 
liave the Broad Gauge to carry a heavier load. 
You can carry, if it is advisable, as heavy a load 
upon a Narrow Gauge truck as you can upon a 
Broad Gauge truck. Therefore, with respect to 
merchandize, it is not necessary to have the Broad 
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Gauge for that purpose. Willi respect to mineral Mr. w> Wood. 
traffic, we get a weight of 6 tons of coals in a car- 
riage. The carriages now constructed for the Great 
North of England end for the Eastern Counties are 
to carry 5 or 6 tons ; tons are now carried on the 
Great North of England. I think in mineral traffic 
6 tons is quite as much as^ economy would point 
out ought to be adopted. In short branches, as I 
have stated before, we want a less weight, and we 
are now getting a little experience of the use of both 
in the North, because we are using tor the short 
branches 53 cwt,, and for the long distances 6 tons. 
I think tons of coal is as much as ought to be put into Thinks e tons 
any carriage, and I do not think any economy would «f coai enough 

1 •^ V* I 1 1 • 1 "^ mi *^ . , for one car- 

DC accomplished by usnig larger ones* Then^ with riage. 

respect to agricultural traffic— grain— you can put 

as many sacks of grain upon a Narrow Gauge truck Harrow truck 

as it is advisable to carry. As to timber, it is gene- cArri« ample 

rally earned upon two or three trucks, m fact, the gmm. 

length renders it necessary, and therefore an extra 

width is unnecessary. 

0254. It is spread over half a dozen axle-trees? 

Yes, and there is no advantage in having a wide Koadfantage 
base and a wide area for the purpose of carrying forTimher.** 
timber. With cattle again, you can put as many Narrow catue 
cattle into a pen as it is advisable to put into any ^"^^^^J^^^f^ 
pen, whether it is carried upon the Broad Gauge advisable. 
or upon the Narrow* I think therefore, with respect Foraiicom- 
to the commercial advantages upon merchandize, p(^aatifpi7 
minerals, and agriculture, that the quantity con- apace on Broad 
veyed in a carriage is as large as it is found ad- *"^' 
visable to take upon the Narrow Gauge, and there- 
fore H wider one is unnecessary, and being unne- 
cessary and more expensive, is of course objec- 
tionable. 

fi258. Do you think it is judicious to fix 5 feet 3, as 
the Irish Gauge at the present moment, or 
would you be disposed to recommend the Go- 
verunient to fix 4 feet 8^ as the Gauge, that 
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betog a country where the traffic is consider- 
ably less than in the manufacturing districts 
of this country, and where economy ought to be 
an object ? 
I think I would not adopt a departure from the 
4 feet 8^ in that country. As I stated from the 
experience of improvements in the locomotive, and 
knowing that economy in such a place as Ireland, 
must be of very great moment, I am of opinion that 
4 feet 8i inches would be preferable to a wider 
Gauge in Ireland. 

rJ22L So far as regards the accommodation and 
comfort of passengers, the one Gauge is just as com- 
fortable as the other ; with this exception, that having 
three passengers in width in a carriage is more com- 
fortable than four. 



ScoaoiDT o^ 
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6231, Of course in the consideration of the ques- 
tion generally, the economy of construction is an 
item to consider. There is no doubt tliat the Broad 
Gauge is much more expensive to construct than tlie 
Narrow. Perhaps in long lines of railway that is of 
less consequence, but when the system is carried 
into every corner of the country, and when economy 
will become a very great object, when you are to 
carry lines into places possessing little traffic, the 
expense of construction will then become a very 
serious consideration, and that system which can 
be constructed at the least expense will be most 
advisable to be adopted. I think on that account 
the Narrow Gauge has a very great advantage. 

6232. Setting out with an engine of precisely the 
same power upon both lines, I think that the eco- 
nomy will be in favour of the Narrow, because tlie 
quantity of dead weight is greater upon the Broad 
than upon the Narrow, and therefore the result of 
the cost of conveying the goods and passengers 
must be in favour of that Gauge which carries the 
least dead weight. 
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Mr* Henry Pringle Bruyeres, late of the Royal 
Engineers, Superintendent of the London and 
Birmioghara Railway, 

978, From your experience of driving sheep and cattle 
mto the vans and boxes, do you think any great 
difficulty would arise at the point of junction in 
removing them from one set of carriages, and 
forcing them into another ? 

From what I have seen I do not hesitate to say, 
that with some of the trains of cattle, consisting of 
50 or 60 loads, (say 15 sheep vans and the remainder 
cattle waggons, containing 1,200 sheep and upwards 
of 200 oxen), the removal would scarcely be accom 
plished in a day* I have been looking on when nearly 
two hours have been occupied in trying to get one 
animal into a waggon after having taken him out. 
This was at the Birmingham Station ; the load came 
from Gloucester; two animals of the six were down, 
and it was thought advisable to take them out before 
they were sent on to London ; they were taken out, and it 
was nearly two hours before the men could get the last 
animal in again. 

979. That, however, is probably an extraordinary 
case — an exception to the general rule ? 

I name it as an extreme case, but we frequently ^^}^^^^ 
find animals very difficult to get in ; and if required to "" '^""" ' 
transfer them from one waggon to another the diffi- 
culty is increased ; they seem to remember the jour- 
ney, and evince no wish to recommence it by willingly 
entering another pen, We occasionally have to trans- 
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fercaltle at Rugby; they come up, a few loads at a 
lime* when we have not cattle trains going on, and 
rather than wait for the next cattle train» which may 
not be expected for some hours, the drivers take the 
animals out, and we have extreme difficulty in getting 
them in again; indeed, we find so much difficulty 
that we would rather send them on with a special 
engine, if there be anything like a train, than have the 
trouble and labour of reloading them. 



i*»yi 
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983. As superintendent of the London and Birming- 
ham traffic, you have been present at the placing 
of troops of various descriptions in your trains; 
will you be so good as to give the Commissioners 
some description of the mode in which it is done, 
and the time it occupies ? 

At the Euston station we usually marshal the train 
by the ptaltbrm, and the troops are formed in line on 
the arrival area in front of tlie station; when the train 
is ready they are divided into divisions of as many as 
the carriages will hold, either 24, 28, or 32, according 
to the number of seats. They are then marched in. 
The carriage in which they are to be placed is imme- 
diately opposite to the passage; and when that car- 
riage is loaded, the train is moved to admit of the 
second carriage coming opposite to the same entrance, 
and another division of men marched in ; when they 
are seated the same operation goes on throughout the 
whole. 1 have seen between 300 and 400 men loaded 
and ready to go away in about half an hour. I cannot 
state positively the time, but it did not much exceed 
half an hour from the time when the train was ready, 
I was present when the horse artillery went down to 
Manchester, with half a battalion of the Foot Guards, 
in August 1842. That is the only body of cavalry I 
1 liave seen loaded ; with that exception, and the re- 
turn of the troops some months after, cavalry have not 
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been moved on the London and Birniingham since [ 
have been connected with it. It was done in a similar 
method method to loading infantry. The Foot Guards 
were placed in the carriages on one side of the station, 
and the Horse Artillery ou the opposite. The boxes 
were ready at the platform to receive the horses, and 
the moment the troop arrived and dismounted, the 
horses were put in with their bridles and harness on. 
Two or three boxes were loading simultaneously, and 
the time occupied in loading the whole troop was 
nearly two hours; there was great difficulty in getting 
some of the horses into the boxes. There were 50 or 
CO horses with two guns. From the very short notice 
given to the Railway Company (not more than five 
hours) of the intended move of these troops, the Go- 
vernment must have deemed it very important that 
lliey should be conveyed to Manchester with the 
greatest possible despatch. The troops left the Euston 
station about ten o'clock at night in two trains, and 
were in Manchester before ten the following morning. 
Had the trains been subject to a change of Gauge on 
the journey, independent of the probability of not 
finding sufficient carriages in readiness at the junction 
station (upwards of 30 second class and 20 horse 
boxes, besides other trucks with the ammunition, &c.), 
a delay of several hours would have been unavoidable. 
Some of the troop horscis were so obstinate in their 
nature, that if taken out of the boxes, there must have 
been extreme difficulty in getting them to re-enter 
others immediately. 



Mr. H. P. 
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987. Do you mean to say that nearly two hours were 
occupied with the 50 or 60 horses? 

Yes; some were very troublesorae to get in* The 
guns M'ere put on trucks in a very few minutes. It 
took no more time to load them than it does to load a 
private carriage. The guns were put in on their 
wheels; they were unlimbered, and run upon ihc 
truck ; the gun and the limber went on the same car- 
riage i they fitted into one another. 
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990. Would it be more difficult than Ihe removal 
which formerly took place at Birmingham, from 
the Birminghara Railway to the Grand Junction, 
at the time when carriages did not run through? 

Within ray recollection they have always rua 
through; and although the passengers get out, and go 
round to an opposite platform, and the carriages are 
turned from the line by which they arrive to another 
on which tliey depart, the luggage remains untouched; 
therefore the passengers have only to get out and re- 
take their places, the smaller things remain in the in- 
terior of the carriage, and the larger description of 
'u&g^g^ upon the top. That has been the practice for 
nearly six years. If a difference of Gauge and a 
break is to take place, I should decidedly say that it 
ought to be at Oxford, and not at Rugby. Rugby is 
the focus of several Narrow Gauge railways, and it is 
a place at which little is likely to be consigned to 
remain ; whatever comes up to Rugby is principally 
going beyond it. 



1074. In the event of troops coming up from the 
north, and crossing the Birmingham line at Rugby, 
to Join the Great Western line at Rugby, the 
carriages in which they arrived at Rugby would 
take them across the line to the Great Western 
station ; and it is assumed that the two trains 
would be marshalled alongside of each other, and 
that the soldiers would march from one Gauge 
across to the other in the order in which they were 
formed at your station upon the occasion you 
have described ? 

I doubt that the men could be transferred from one 
set of carriages to another without being reformed into 
line. We find from experience, that if the troops get 
oOcendoDot out of the carriages at Birminghara, there is so much 
•lUywmento difficulty and so much time lost in getting them in 
^ve thtir again, that the commanding officers do not allow them 
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leave their seats, and any refreshment the men may ^^^ »• **- 



require is giyeii to them iu the carriages^ and not out. 



Bruycj 



1076. So that, in the event of a disturbance happening 
in the north, or being expected in the north, and 
troops being required from Exeter or Plymouth, 
a great detention would take place wherever the 
break of Gauge might occur ? 

Certainly ; it would be impossible to prevent it. Do 
it as quickly as they might, I think there would be the 
loss of upwards of an hour with 400 infantry, and 
double the time with one troop of cavalry ; and if the 
baggage had to attend the regiment, it would be a very 
much longer period. If we had had no notice, and we 
had to find carriages, we might, and most probably 
should be, deficient in carriages ; it requires a large 
number of carriages to move a regiment* It usually 
takes about twenty second-class carriages for the trans- 
fer of half a regiment, with the women and children. 
In reference to the removal of troops, I may mention 
to the Commissioners that about two years ago (May 
1843), at the time of the monster meetings near Dublin, 
the 1 1th Regiment of Foot was ordered from Weedon 
to Dublin, and the Commander-in-Chief was desirous 
that the regiment should be moved in one body, and 
in as short a time as possible. The regiment left 
Weedon about seven o'clock on one morning, and on 
the following morning they were in Dublin, having got 
to Liverpool, without change of carriage, between 
three and four o'clock on the afternoon of the day they 
left Weedon. The railway companies were called upon 
rather suddenly to send these troops, and they required 
second-class carriages. We had to borrow some of 
the carriages from the Grand Junction, in addition to 
what we had ourselves. The regiment required forty- 
four carriages ; and had there been a break of Gauge at 
Birmingham, we should have had to find the forty-four 
carriages in the first instance, and the other company 
would have had to find a corresponding number. The 
loss of time in the transfer of the whole regiment, with 
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aod as it was important that the move should 
ide rapidly, this detention might have been of 
laence. 



1CI50, In the event of the Gauge being broken at 
Rugby, do you see any inconvenience in running 
the Narrow Gauge waggons upon Broad Gauge 
Irucks, conveying them on the top of the Broad 
Gauge trucks ? 

My own impression is, that to run one truck bodily 
on to another will be found wholly impracticable for 
general purposes. 



M 
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105 L Suppose there was a set of empty Broad 
Gauge trucks in a line, and suppose a train of 
goods waggons of the Narrow Gauge was run 
upon them, would not that arrangement be con- 
venient? 

Yes ; it might be, with very great delay and labour. 
With regard to cattle, upon one day, the 12lh of July 
last, 190 loads of cattle arrived at the Camden station. 
I cannot say exactly the number of those cattle that 
bad come from other lines, but perhaps 100 loads out 
of the 190 came from the Midland line, or from 
towards Liverpool from the Grand Junction; and if it 
had so happened that they had had to be sent forward 
on a Broad Gauge line, it would have been not only 
ihe inconvenience of unloading and reloading those 
Qnimals at the Junction station, but the Company 
receiving them would have been obliged to have had a 
corresponding number of waggons ready to put them 
into, whereas they came to us in detachments, and all' 
w« bad to find was the engine power for each train* 
With a break of Gauge the animals must have been 
* separately transferred (rem one waggon to another^ 
M^ IImI ihere must have been a stock of waggons in wait- 
S* Wf^ ^^cb description required. As no previous no- 
tkt it given of these trains, it would require an ira- 
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mense and almost useless stock to be always kept at 
the Junction station, The same objection applies to 
the passenger traffic. In the spring of the year I have 
known 25 or 30 carriages of one description or another 
upon a passenger train, and amongst them there may 
have been 12 or 15 horse boxes and trucks, with the 
private carriages of gentlemen coming up to London. 
The boxes and trucks have come tcr us from dtflerciit 
places. We have had no extra stock at any one parti- 
cular station, whereas at a junction station* with a 
break of Gauge, there must be a number of each sort 
in readiness equal to the whole that we take off. 
Within half an hour another train of similar extent 
may arrive. Then take the great horse fairs in the 
north of England : we have had 105 horses up by one 
train from York, and had to assist the Midland Com- 
pany with the loan of boxes for them. No one Com- 
pany have boxes enough at their immediate dis- 
posal for this occasional traffic ; but they borrow from 
one another. If there existed a break of Gauge* 
then one Company must have a slock equal to the 
whole. 

1053. If a change of Gauge took place at Rugby with Break ai 
a view to removing the luggage and goods by **'^^'*^' 
means of loose boxes, would it not involve the 
necessity of having the whole of the Midland 
Counties waggons, as well as those of the North 
Midland, the York and North Midland, and of 
the Great North of England, formed with move- 
able boxes also ? 

Clearly ; because all the Narrow Gauge lines, from 
whence the traffic came, would be liable to the same 
transfer. Supposing a carrier at some distant place to camem wtHiid^ 
load his goods in a waggon not constructed to transfer ^h^^^J^^''*' 
the body, on arriving at the junction where the break aitent at eacb 
of Gauge existed the goods would have to be unloaded 
and reloaded into another waggon, a responsibility that 
no Railway Company would like to undertake. The 
carriers would therefore be compelled to have an agent 
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^.^H, P. and establishment at the junction, in case of this con- 

"^^^' tingency arising, Oxford would be a better town for 

this additional establishment than Rugby. To give 

coiitoftninf- the Commissioners some idea of the labour and ex- 

sTcdii^toIi! P^i^se of transferrino: goods, the lowest charge the 

carriers make, one with another, is Is. 6d» a ton. The 

Grand Junction Company charge 2s, 6d. a ton. 

1054. What distance would that Is, 6d. carry a ton 
upon your line ? 

Which would If they were coals, it would carry the coals eighteen 
" "dghUfJif miles. In point of time, I believe that if one of the 
trains such as daily come up from the north with from 
sixty to seventy waggons, could be transferred, even 
by the moveable box plan at Rugby, the train would 
not be ready to start from Rugby by the time another 
train, on a contiguous Narrow Gauge^ would have 
reached Oxford- 

We should require more time to make a transfer 
aiiugcTomiii- of troops at Rugby than at the Euston station, where 
^^' we have every convenience for the purpose. I think 

the inconvenience in the transfer of troops would 
be very great : the men on getting out of the car- 
riages mix together, and it takes some time to re- 
form them into line ; they would then have to be 
held off into divisions, and if the platform were not 
convenienlly arranged, retaking their seats would oc- 
cupy more time than it did at the Euston station. The 
transfer of the heavy baggage, which to a regiment of 
infantry is from thirty to forty tons, would take some 
considerable time. 

1080. How many trains do you start from the Euston 
station in a day ? 

Besides the passenger trains which are advertised 
in the time bills, there are lour luggage trains down 
and four up; we are now going to put on another, so 
that we shall have five luggage trains down and five 
up: these are independent of two or three cuttle trains 
on two days a week,— viz. Thursdays and Saturdays. 
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Mr. Richard Creed, Secretary to the London and 
Birmingham Railway Company. 

4914. Do you know at what period of the construe- SSSJJT" 
tion of the London and Birminghani railway 
the question of Gauge was determined upon ? 

1 think it was as soon as the Act had been ob- 
tained, or rather previous to the Act ; it had been 
considered in reference to the expense of construc- 
tion, and Mr. Stephenson was consulted whether it 
might be expedient to give a little additional width 
to the Gauge, and he stated tliat any advantage timt 
would be derived from a partial addition of width to 
the Gauge above 4 feet 8^ inches would not be com- 
pensated by the great inconvenience that woukl 
result to the traffic of the country generally from 
having a different Gauge. The advantage was only 
supposed to be a possible degree of accommodation 
to the engine makers in fitting particular parts of 
their engine, 

4920. Do you remember what increase of Gauge 
was contemplated on the London and Birming- 
ham Railway Company ? 

There was nothing specific named » but I can 
say this, that the Company did not contemplate 
going, under any circumstaoces, beyond ft feet : 
at least» I never heard any wider Gauge named 
than that. 

4928. Have you, as a secretary of the London and 

Birmingham Company, ever heard it brought 

forward in your oftieial capacity, either by the 
M 2 
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directors or the officers of the Company, that the. 
Gauge was insufficient for the objects of the 
Company ? 
Never. 

4929. From your own knowledge of the working of 

the Hne and the demands of tlie public, both as 

regards passengers and goods, have you had any 

reason to regret the adoption of the 4 feet »^ 

Gauge ? 

Never, as far as my experience and observation 
^o; I should certainly not be disposed to adopt the 
Wide Gauge of 7 feet. 

5008. You state that in a fresh country you would 

not like to take 7 feet as the Guage. Have you 

any distinct objection to that Gauge, or is it 

merely that you are satisfied with what you 

have ? 

The objection is, that there would be an increased 
cost without, as far as our experience shows, any 
commensurate benefit. That is, in fact, the great 
ground of objection. 



Uniformity 
of Oaug^e. 



Break of 



4931. T should say decidedly^ that the want of 
uniformity of Gauge in this country is an evil. I 
think it would be very desirable that the larger 
Gauge should be adapted to the smaller if possible, 

I do not think the converse of that proposition is 
so desirable, because in the first place, I am not a 
convert to the advantages of the Wide Gauge; and 
in the next place, the proportion of the Narrow 
Gauge to tiie Wide Gauge is as a to 1, 



4934. You are aware of the great number of schemes 
that are now afloat for the purpose of extending 
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railways all over the country, and you are aL«io Mr> R* cixod 
aware of the many points w!iere the Broad and 
Narrow Gauge would come into contact, do you, 
as a commercial man, think that a Break of 
Gauge would be attended with great incon- 
venience to the country, cooimereially speaking ? 

1 think it would certainly cause delay and in- 
creased expense. 

4U44. You are, I presume, disposed to think that a OonTcnienc* 
carnage contaninig 18 passengers is better than ^^n. 
a carriage containing a larger number, 32 for 
instance, and looking at the necessity you are 
sometimes placed under of sending carriages 
with a small number of passengers to a distance, 
it would be more expensive to you to send a 
carriage capable of holding 32 passengers, than 
one containing 18 passengers ? 
Certainly, that is an argument in favour of the 
Narrow Gauge, as far as regards economy and con- 
venience. 

502 L The passengers could be passed through 
perfectly well. If it were the same Gauge, they 
could be passed through in the same carriages, what- 
ever number of lines might meet at Rugby. 



4947, We think that our waggon is more conve- CoiiTej»nce 
nient than a larger one would be, because it admits dim«.*'' "" 
of more convenient assortment for the general wants 
of the traffic. 



4970, Will you state in what way you estimate the Economy of 
Mork done? Do you estimate it by the number •f^ ^/>»' 
of tons conveyed, the number of passengers 
conveyed, or in what way T 
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We take it at the cost per passenger, and the cost 
per ton of goods. The cost on the Great Western 
Railway to the number of miles run by the engines^ 
as compared with the London and Birmingham, is 
as 16 per cent, more by the engines, and 16 per 
cent, more for the cost. It thus appears if you take 
885,994, and subtract that from the return given by 
the Great Western Railway Company, and see what 
the difterence of mileage is, yau will find it 16 per 
cent. If you take on the other hand, the cost re- 
turned by the Great Western Company, and tlie 
cost returned by the London and Birrainghara Com- 
pany, and deduct the London and Birmingham ex- 
pense for the Great Western expense, you w ill find 
that that also is 10 per cent. The relative cost is 
the same, however the account may be stated. 

4977, Is it the case with the Great Western that 

the greater portion of their passenger trafiic is 

conveyed over that portion of the line where 

the gradients are the worst ? 

I think, if you look at their returns, it will be 
found that the increase of mileage of passengers, 
since they have come into their bad gradients, 
bears no proportion to the mileage which they had 
before. 



Kccdpbof 49JJL Then the Commissioners are to infer from this 

I^ondcm and 

Binniijgharji that the Loodou and Birmingham locomotive 

pciuiMkMs. expenses are smaller, while their receipts upon 

a not greater scale of charges are larger ? 
Yes. 
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4992. Upon comparing this with the statements 
preceding, it would seem that there must be a 
great deal of dead weight in the Great Western 
trains I 
That is precisely the inference that I draw. 
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4989. Can you state at the present moment whether Mf> n.Cfc«i. 

your scale of charges for goods per ton is greater 

than that upon the Great Western per ton per 

mile? 

It 13 less considerably, hut I would not say how 
much* I have gone through the scale tor our pas- 
sengers as well as for our goods, and it is below the 
Great Western- It must be noted that they are 
carriers, and we are only toll receivers. 

5009. In stating the increased cost, does your re- 
mark apply principally to the earth works and 
the permanent way, or to the stock ? 

Not only to the earth works and the permanent 
way, but also to the engines and carriages which it 
is necessary to employ, and which must be all in 
proportion to the increased width of the Gauge. 



4980, We have now engines on our line not so Power and 
powerful as those that we shall have ; but we have of ensines 
engines now that take 40 waggons with our heavy Ju^^ 
loads* 



4982, You consider that the London and Birming- 
ham from the way in which it has been worked 
hitherto, is not a fair specimen of a Narrow 
Gauge line ? 

Certainly not* We have come earlier into the 
increased work than we should have done if we had 
not been desirous of giving the public the benefit of 
lower prices than we previously charged. 



4990* Understanding that with regard to the general 
scale of your charges, can you give any state- 
ment of the relative receipts and the relative 
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e]cpeD9C9 upan the Biruiingham and the Great 
Western Railways ? 

Oo a comparison of the statements furnished of 
the mileage of passengers, receipts for coacli and 
goodn traffic, and the actual expenses incurred for 
locomotive power on both railways in five conse- 
cutive half years ending on the 30th of June, 1845, 
as extracted from the accounts laid before the pro- 
prietors at their respective general meetings, I find 
as the result that the mileage of passengers on the 
Great Western Railway is 152,882,315; on the Lon- 
don and Birmingham Railway, 144,904,8(*7, The 
Great Western mileage is more, therefore, by 
7,077,448 The receipts for coach traffic on the 
Great Western Railway are 1,583,054/. ; on the 
London and Birminuham Railway, 1,(140,087 A On 
the Great Western Rail^vay they are, therefore, less 
by 57,033/, The receipts for goods by tlie Great 
>V'e8tern Company, as carriers, are 304,943/. On 
the London and Birmiiighani Railway, as toll 
receivers, 481,901/, On the Great Western they 
are less by 110,938/. The expense for locomotive 
power on the Great Western Railway is 189,305/., 
and on tlie London and Birmingham Railway, 
l79.tJ2(j/* ; the Great Western expense, therefore, 
i$ more by 10,279/. 



4040. Should you lind any difficulty in running at a 
higher rate of speed ? 

1 think tlie difficulty to us, or to any other line 
cin unistanced as ours is, would be the interference 
VfilU trains of a diflerent rate of speed, not the in- 
ability to master the speed. On every great railway 
Unit would be a very important consideration. 
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Nov.3rd,l846, 



Mr. Peter Clarke, General Manager of the Brighton 
Railway Company, previously Superietendent of 
the Midland Railway, Traffic Manager of the 
York and North Midland, and, until it was leased 
by that Corapany, Traffic Manager of the Leeds 
and Selby, 



515L Have you at all thought of the inconvenience 
likely to result from a break of Gauge ? 

I found great inconveniepce while I was in the 
Nortli Midland Company, in the traffic we had to and 
from Bristol up to the opening of the Bristol line, from 
the detentions, loss and mis-sending of packages which 
arose- 1 attribute a great share of it to the change of 
Gauge at Gloucester. 

5169. Can you give the course of a heavy goods train 
starting from Leeds; towards, generally speaking, 
to what places are the goods directed ? 

From Leeds the train starts to Nor man ton. We 
there take up goods from the Manchester line. Our 
next place is Bansley. 

5170. At Normanton you pick up waggons? 
Yes, 

5171. You do not receive loads to put into a waggon ? 
No ; we take the waggons, w hich may be fully or 

partially loaded, destined to stations along or beyond 
the Midland line, 

5180. I think fully one half of the waggons of a heavy 
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Mr. P. Clarke, goods train Starting from Leeds towards the south go 
through without being opened, London goods being the 
great traffic of the manufacturing districts. 

5193. You think that Bristol rather than Birminghani 
should be the point where the break of Gauge 
should take place ? 
Yes ; heavy trains of goods will go through Birming- 
ham, but Bristol will be a place of dispersion more 
than Birmingham. 
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5187. Supposing your waggons were so large that they 
carried double the weight of goods, in what way 
would that affect your loading and unloading ? 

It would be detrimental to the trade. I think when 
you get about five or six tons per waggon, it becomes 
so large that it is only the London trade that can afford 
a full load* The effect of introducing large waggons 
upon the line would be inconvenient to the trade of 
small towns. The waggons which we were making 
when I left the Midland Railway carried six tons each, 
and were large enough for any purpose. That is as 
much as it would be desirable or almost practicable to 
carry in any waggon with advantage to the trade. 
When you get larger quantities in a waggon, the rub- 
bing or chaBng becomes much greater; the pressure 
upon the lower goods is greater; and upon manufac- 
tured packages, which are very tightly pressed, the 
chafing of them is such that very frequently damage 
takes place. There is a certain motion in those toads 
going ouj and any inequality in the package, by having 
a large pressure upon it, with the motion, cuts through 
the folds of the wrapper, damaging the contents. 

5203. In short, you are of opinion that the larger the 

carriage the greater the damage ? 

Yes ; there is a greater risk of damage by a larger 
bulk being put together. 
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Mr.JalmKllli. 

Nov. 0tb, 
1845. 



Mr. John Ellis, Deputy Cliairman of the Midlaiul 
Railway, a Director of the London and Birmingham, 
and of the Leicester and Swannington, 
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5768. I have not seen the expedients proposed by Mr. g****^/*' 
Brunei for shifting loads from one Gauge to the other, *^*' 
for I have not thought it worth while to go to look at 
them ; but 1 have no doubt that Mr, Brunei will provide 
something as ingenious as any man can provide. 1 have 
had a good deal to do with the coal trade, and I am 
satisfied that the change of Gauge would be nearly a 
prohibition, for it would occasion sucli an expense that 
we should not be able to compete with the Staftordsliire 
coal field, as we ought to do for the benefit of the public 
and ourselves too. 

5772. Now take such a time as this, when we are ex- 
ceedingly busy in the Leicestershire coal trade. Sup- 
pose we have sent a train to Rugby with a lot of loose 
boxes, and that we have removed them on to Mr. 
Brunei's platform, and they come back to our colliery, 
and we want to load them for an entirely different dis- 
trict ; they are of no use to us for that purpose. If we 
happen to have no trucks but those, the coal must be 
stacked till we have some from somewhere else. I can 
see nothing but interminable trouble and cost, and in- 
convenience adid confusion of all sorts* Then if you 
are to carry the Broad Gauge to the coliieries, the confu- 
sion and cost are beyond all calculation. We have all 
the small roads to the collieries made upon the Narrow 
Gauge, and we have all our torn-tables upon the Narrow 'S^wwOmg^ 
Gauge. We have miles of rails laid down upon some of 
the collieries. I sold the Clay Cross Colliery, a mile 
and a lialf of rails^ the other day, from the Leicester and 
SwatHiington, to put down iu addition to the present 
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rails, merely for the byerails to the colliery ; old 35 lb. 
rails that we have taken out as too light. If the whole 
thing is to be changed, all those must be swept away ; 
all our roads must be pulled up ; in fact, you cauQOt 
imagine the cost and difficulty that would arise from it. 

5775- I have been for many years connected with'rail- 
ways ; the Midland was leased to the Gloucester Railway 
to prevent the Broad Gauge coming to Birminghara ; we 
had had so much trouble with it the summer before, I 
am in some measure connected with the worsted trade. 
I live at Leicester ; our wool went to Manchester, and 
all over the country, and we could not get it. The wool 
merchants found that the inconvenience and delay were 
beyond description, in consequence of the change of 
Gauge at Gloucester. That was before we purchased 
the railway, 

5793. There would be no breaking of coal, I imagine, 
in shifting from the Narrow to the Broad Gauge by 
the loose box system ? 

The Midland Counties tried the loose box system 
before I was on the Board. The Midland Counties 
Railway is a railway from Rugby to Derby and Not- 
tingham. It was first projected by the Derbyshire 
coal-owners to fight the Leicester and Swannington 
Railway, which had destroyed their trade to Leicester; 
their way of competing with the Leicester and Swanning- 
ton coal was to bring the coal down the Erewash Canal 
in loose boxes to the junction of the Trent, and to liflr. 
them by a crane out of the bottom of the boat on to a 
flat truck, which carried two of them ; that went on for a 
year or two, during w^hich time they had 9n advantage ; 
in fact, the Railway Company charged the coal-owners 
with none of the expenses of the moving, which were 
considerable. But when the Derbyshire coal-owners 
were put on a fair footing by the railway, that trade en- 
tirely disappeared, and we have either converted those 
loose boxes into fixed waggons, or we have sold ihem for 
old iron ; we sold a great part uf them fur old iron the 
other day ; and the whole work stands there as a monu- 
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ment of folly to be looked at. The basins are of no Mr.johpEiiii. 

use, and llie warehouses are of no use ; the whole thing 

is gone to the dogs ; it is not worth sixpence a year to 

the Railway Company, As soon as this experiment was 

put into competition with other modes of conveyance it 

failed entirely ; and in the course of twelve months after 

that, I think it ceased. There raay be 300 tons a year 

corae there now — certainly not more. 

5796. An eminent engineer has told us that the whole 
cost of shifting at Rugby the entire coal trade of 
that part of the country would be about Irf, a ton ? 

But the question is what it would cost the coal-owners 
to have a new plant for the whole of the trade. 

5797. They say, upon that point, that you must have a 
'^ fresh plant for the Oxfordshire trade ; if you have 

got too much plant now, you must convert that ; 
but if you have only plant enough for your present 
trade, you will require a new plant for the new 
trade ; and then you must make those loose boxes? 

But just look at a case that will arise every day ; what Tmckf for 
are we to do with those trucks coming back from Rugby, Jj^^J^'Jortny 
when we are so pressed fur trucks that we do know what other purpouea, 
to do? We cannot use them to go anywhere else, d^^JJ^u"*^'*** 
They are useless for the Leicester trade, and they must 
stand by till we want to send them to Rugby again. 

5798. Do you.imagine that loose boxes would not work 
upon any other than upon that line ? 

We found so much difficulty in keeping those boxes 
fast that the trucks wore out ; they broke the sides of 
the truck in two ; the trucks got out of shape. We 
tried next making the boxes fast together, and tlien they 
were so cumbersome tliat we could not lift them with the 
cranes, and the whole thing failed. 
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5781. I am of opinion that if the Great Western 
liad not made the Gauge that they have, the traffic of 
the country would be much more conveniently managed, 
and if it is allowed to extend any more, I can 
the turmoil that must take place in the country. 



imaguie 



5802, The most extensive traffic in coals tlrnt we have 
now are those of the Claycross Coal Company, and 
theirs go now 150 miles or more. The Midland Com- 
pany being amalgamated, tliey are taken up to Kil- 
burn, near London, by passing over two railways. 
Some Stavely trucks come to tiloucester. It is 53 
miles from Gloucester to Birmingham, and 42 to 
Derby, that is 95 ; and then Stavely will be about 30 
miles from Derby, that is 125 miles, and now since the 
amalgamation of the Companies that traffic will be over 
one railway, 

5806. But occasionally the coal-waggons pass over seve- 
ral distinct lines ? 

Joseph Pease, of Darlington, sends his coke to Glou- 
cester ; it comes on to the Stockton and Darlington ; 
then the Groat North of England and the York and 
North Midland ; so that it comes over four lines. But 
it is a very great point to have one continuous Hue and 
with continuous management. We have a contract with 
Joseph Pease, 

5807. Is that system likely to be so extended that any 
interlacing of the Broad Gauge would be very per- 
nicious ? 

I have a perfect horror of it, as a railway director* 
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5808. If the Broad Gauffe nets ihorouffhly interhced in Economy of 

the south and south ^western district, and should it widworionif. 

there be approved as a cheaper mode of traction, it 

will work lis way farther north by new lines ? 

Yes ; as a matter of business, if they could show it 
was cheaper, it would extend itself; but you cannot alter 
the tunnels, you cannot put down another Kilsby tunnel 
to bring the Broad Gauge through, I mentioned our 
little timnel on the Leicester and Swaoningion ; you 
could not put on the Broad Gauge there ; it is but 
12 feet wide, but it answers its present purpose very 
well. 



\h iiltorL'Bl. 



5777. Of course it is in a great measure a commercial 
question, and the Broad Gauge advocates assert 
that they can carry at much less per ton per mile 
than you can upon the Narrow Gauge ? 
I am not at all of that opinion. I think they have very n'*y^v«"*ag«» 
considerable disadvantages, what the advantages are I do oaub-eVi (mve 
not know. But the very circumstance of their beioff 'mimnst 

, ,, I 111 • ^ 1 11 1 truck* loiidi-d 

obliged to haul those immense trucks, whether they are or uiiioudod. 
loaded or not, is a great disadvantage ; there is such an 
immense amount of dead weight in the return trains and 
in the half-loaded trucks. 



5779* But, notwithstanding that, they have attempted to 
show to us that the cost of the haulage of goods 
trains is only half what it is upon the London and 
Birmingham Railway ? 

That ii^ for you to judge upon ; I am of a very dif- 
ferent opinion ; and 1 think if Mr. Brunei had not been 
of the same opinion he would not have made such a bar- 
gain as he made for the use of trucks upon the Bristol 
and Gloucester line. 1 should not think he can show Meciiantcai 
that he can do it cheaper, and I believe not so cheaply fo"»hift}n«* 
as we can upon the Narrow Gauge, taking all things into **»*»"!. 
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5770. What we warU for the coal is a continuous" 
Gauge to Oxford and to Banbury. Our object is to 
get the coal to the market, and any obstruction afforded 
to it must fall upon the public. ^^ 

5781. I aril of opinion that if the Great Western 
had not made the Gauge that they have, the traffic of 
the country would be much more conveniently managed, 
and if it is allowed to extend any more, I can 
the turmoil that must take place in the country. 



imaguie 



5802. The most extensive traffic in coals that we have 
now are those of the Claycross Coal Company, and 
theirs go now 150 miles or more. The Midland Com- 
pany being amalgamated, they are taken up to KiN 
burn, near London, by passing over two railways. 
Some Stavely trucks come to Gloucester. It is 53 
miles from Gloucester to Birmingham, aud 42 to 
Derby, that is 95 ; and then Stavely will be about 30 
miles from Derby, that is 125 miles, and now since the 
amalgamation of the Companies that tratBc will be over 
one railway. 

5806. But occasionally the coal- waggons pass over sevc 
ral distinct lines? 

Joseph Pease, of Darlington, sends his coke to Glou- 
cester ; it comes on to the Stockton and Darlington ; 
then the Great North of England and the York and 
North Midland ; so that it comes over four lines. But 
it is a very great point to have one continuous line and 
with continuous management. We have a contract with 
Joseph Pease. 



5807. Is that system likely to be so extended timt any 
interlacing of the Broad Gauge would be very per- 
nicious ? 
I have a perfect horror of it, as a railway director* 
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5808. If the Broad Gaiicfe fjets thoroughly interlaced in E<^ono«y <># 

the south and south-western district, and should it «a*iworkiiic. 

there be approv ed as a cheaper mode of traction, it 

will work its way farther north by new lines ? 

Yes ; as a matter of business, if they could show it 
was cheaper, it would extend itself; but you cannot alter 
the tunnels, you cannot put down another Kilsby tunuel 
to bring the Broad Gauge through. I mentioned our 
little tunnel on the Leicester and Swannington \ you 
could not put on the Broad Gauge there ; it is but 
12 feet wide, but it answers its present purpose very 
well. 
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5777- Of course it is in a great measure a commercial 
question, and the Broad Gauge advocates assert 
that they can carry at much less per ton per mile 
than you can upon the Narrow Gauge ? 
I am not at all of that opinion. I think they have very nisudmntjigc 
considerable disadvantages, what the advantages are 1 do olugTioiuite 
not know. But the very circumstance of their being [^^X^ILckd 
obliged to haul those immense trucks, whether they are or unloaded. 
loaded or not, is a great disadvantage ; there is such an 
immense amount of dead weight in the return trains and 
in the half-loaded trucks. 



5779- But, notwithstanding that, they have attempted to 
show to us that the cost of the haulage of goods 
trains is only half what it is upon the London and 
Birmingham Railway ? 

That is for you to judge upon ; I am of a very dif- 
ferent opinion ; and I think if Mr. Brunei had not been 
of tlie same opinion he would not have made such a bar- 
gain as he made for the use of trucks upon the Bristol 
and Gloucester line. I should not think he can show McchmUi-ai 
that he can do it cheaper, and I believe not so cheaply for'aMml'g* 
as we can upon the Narrow Gauge, taking all things into a^"r*i- 
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5781, I am of opinion that if the Great Western 
had not made the Gauge that ihcy have, the traffic of 
the country would be much more conveniently managed, 
and if it is allowed to extend any more, I can imagine 
the turmoil that must take place in the country, 

5802. The most extensive traffic in coals that we have 
now are those of the Claycross Coal Company, and 
theirs go now 150 miles or more, Tlie Midland Com- 
pany being amalgamated, they are taken up to Kil- 
burn, near London, by passing over two railways. 
Some Stavcly trucks come to Gloucester. It is 53 
miles from Gloucester to Birmingham, and 42 to 
Derby, that is 95 ; and then Stavely will be about 30 
miles from Derby, that is 125 miles, and now since the 
amalgamation of the Companies that traffic will be over 
one railway. 

5806, But occasionally the coal-waggons pass over seve* 
ral distinct lines ? 

Joseph Pease, of Darlington, sends his coke to Glou- 
cester; it comes on to the Stockton and Darlington; 
then the Great North of England and the York and 
North Midland ; so that it comes over four lines. But 
it is a very great point lo have one continuous line and 
with continuous management. We have a contract with 
Joseph Pease. 



5807. Is that system likely to be so extended that any 
interlacing of the Broad Gauge would be very per- 
nicious ? 
I have a perfect horror of it, as a railway director. 
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Mr. Jalin Ellid. 

A808t If the Broad Gauge gets thoroughly in terlnced in ^;j[^;^^ 

the south and south-western district, and should it aadworkingr. 

there be approved as a cheaper mode of traction, it 

will work its way farther north by new lines ? 

Yes ; as a matter of business, if they could show it J^u^^^r 
was cheaper, it would extend itself; but you cannot alter 
the tunnels, you cannot put down another Kilsby tunnel 
to bring the Broad Gauge through* I mentioned our 
little tunnel on the Leicester and Swannington ; you 
could not put on the Broad Gauge there ; it is but 
12 feet wide, but it answers its present purpose very 
%vell. 

5777- Of course it is in a great measure a commercial 
question, and the Broad Gauge advocates assert 
that they can carry at much less per ton per mile 
than you can upon the Narrow Gauge ? 
I am not at all of that opinion. I think they have very oiHadvaiitagci ' 
considerable disadvantages, what the advantages arc 1 do Gauge to imvc 
not know. But the very circumstance of tlieir being '"wn^^f 

11*1 111 - 1 II 1 trnck» ioHdc^ 

obliged to haul those immense trucks, whether they are orynioadud. 
loaded or not, is a great disadvantage ; there is such an 
immense amount of dead weight in the return trains and 
in the half-loaded trucks. 

5779- But, notwithstanding that, they have attempted to 
show to us that the cost of the haulage of goods 
trains is only half what it is upon the London and 
Birmingham Railway ? 

That is for you to judge upon ; I am of a very dif- 
ferent opinion ; and 1 tliink if Mr. Brunei had not been 
of the same opinion he would not have made such a bar- 
gain as he made for the use of trucks upon the Bristol 
and Gloucester line. 1 should not think he can show Mcdianiaii 
that he can do it cheafjer, and I believe not so cheaply fo"«!(Iift"n,i' 
as we can upon the Narrow Gauge, taking all things into »*^**"'' 
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Mr. Joh n mvm . 5770. What we wnni for the coal is a continuous 
Uni foiiaUy Gauge to Oxford and to Banbury, Our object is to 

get the coal to the market, and any obstruction afforded 

to it must fall upon the public. 
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5781, I am of opinion that if the Great Western! 
had not made the Gauge that they have, the traffic of 
the country would be much more conveniently managed, 
and if it is allowed to extend any more, I can imagine 
the turmoil that must take place in the country. 

5802. The most extensive traffic in coals that we have 
now are those of the Claycross Coal Company, and 
theirs go now 150 miles or more. The Midland Com- 



pany 
burn, 



being 



amalgamated, they are taken up to Kil- 
near London, by passing over two railways. 
Some Stavely trucks come to Gloucester. It is 53 
miles from Gloucester to Birmingham, and 42 to 
Derby, that is 95 ; and then Stavely will be about 30 
miles from Derby, that is 125 miles, and now since the 
amalgamation of the Companies that traffic will be over 
one railway. * 

5806. But occasionally the coal-waggons pass over seve* , 
ral distinct lines ? 

Joseph Pease, of Darlington, sends his coke to Glou- 
cester; it comes on to the Stockton and Darlington; 
then the Great North of England and the York and 
North Midland ; so that it comes over four lines. Bui 
it is a very great point to have one continuous line anc 
with continuous management. We have a contract witl 
Joseph Pease. 

5807. Is that system likely to be so extended that ai 
interlacing of the Broad Gauge would be very pf 
nicious ? 

I have a perfect horror of it, as a railway director. 
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Mr.JoluiElUs. 

5808. If the Brofid Gauge gets thoroughly interlaced in ^J^J^^J^ 
the south and south-western district, and should it ^^^^^^rk^^. 
there be approved as a cheaper mode of traction, it 
will work its way farther north by new lines ? 
Yes ; as a matter of business, if they could show it 
was cheaper, it would extend itself; but you cannot alter 
the tunnels, you cannot put down another Kilsby tunnel 
to bring the Broad Gauge through. I mentioned our 
little tunnel on the Leicester and Swannington ; you 
could not put on the Broad Gauge there ; it is but 
12 feet wide, but it answers its present purpose very 
well. 



Titnttcb cuniiitt 



5777» Of course it is in a great measure a coramercial 
questioO} and the Broad Gauge advocates assert 
that they can carry at much less per ton per mile 
than you can upon the Narrow Gauge ? 
1 am not at all of that opinion. I think they have very Di«adv«jjtjigc« 
considerable disadvantages, what the advantages are I do Gauge to luave 
not know. But the very circumstance of their being J"""*.^?* , . 

I 1* 1 111 • t L 1 1 trucks loodeil 

oDugea to haul those immense trucks, wtiether they are or utiioftdea. 
loaded or not, is a great disadvantage ; there is such an 
immense amount of dead weight in the return trains and 
in the half-loaded trucks. 



5779- But, notwithstanding that, they have attempted to 
show to us that the cost of the haulage of goods 
trains is only half what it is upon the London and 
Birmingham Railway ? 

That is for you to judge upon ; I am of a very dif- 
ferent opinion ; and I think if Mr. Brunei had not been 
of the same opinion he would not have made such a bar- 
gain as he made for the use of trucks upon the Bristol 
and Gloucester line. I should not think he can show Mcctmnicai 
that he can do it cheaper, and 1 believe not so cheaply for\iiiftril^ 
as we can upon the Narrow Gauge, taking all things into •^'^f*'- 
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Mr. John Eiijg . consideration. As to his mechanical contrivance, I look 
Expenie matt upon it as absurd. They cannot do anything that we 
be paid by cannot do, and there must be an expense that falls some- 
where, and we know, as men of business, who must 
pay for it ; there is no question that the consumer must 
pay it. 



coDwimer. 
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5776. I do not think anything can be done upon the 
Broad that cannot be done upon the Narrow Gauge. I 
am disposed to think that if we were beginning de 
novOj and a council were held to consider the best 
Gauge, we should have it a little wider than the Narrow 
Gauge, but that we should not go to the Broad Gauge, I 
am satisfied. 

5782. I am not disposed to recommend to the Mid- 
land Board to increase their own Gauge to 5 feet or 
5 feet 6 inches ; if I were to recommend anything it 
would be to put two more lines down in addition to the 
two they have. 
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Mr. Wyndham Hardin g, now connected with the Mr. wjmdiiam 
London and Birmingham Railway, late manager ""^"^^ 
of the Bristol and Gloucester (a Broad Gauge line) 
on which the only Break of Gauge which nas yet 
occurred, namely, that at Gloucester, is found ; pre- 
viously General Superintendent and Secretary to 
the Glasgow and Greenock (a Narrow Gauge Kail- 
way), educated as a Civil Engineer. 



4431. From your experience of the Gloucester Station, BrMkof 
are you of opinion that the want of an uniformity 

of Gauge is an evil of a serious description ? 

Yes, I think, when regarded in connexion with the ad- 
vantages which railways ought to afford, it is of the most 
serious possible description. I have formed my opinion 
on what was daily brought under my observation with 
regard to all descriptions of traffic, and I should say that 
the want of uniformity strikes at the very root of the ad- Want of nni. 
vantages which railways are calculated to afford ; because wii^"^d«itr^ 
among the peculiar advantages of railways is punctuality panctuaiity. 
as well as despatch, whereas when you have a Break of 
Gauge it is quite impossible ever to insure punctuality, 
especially with goods, and for reasons which I can state 
to the Commissioners, and which I think will place it be- 
yond a doubt ; it certainly has been so at Gloucester. 

4432. We shall be glad to have all your reasons in the 
fullest detail, as we understand you have turned 
your attention very closely to the subject. 

Perhaps you will allow me to enumerate the different 
descriptions of traffic and how they are affected. In the 
first place, as to the passenger traffic, it is clear that 

N 
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n,wn^him0» \ViiL lr>r»iei loe?*r is 4 risi of isrzrr : jr\i I bare kaiTvn 
two cc iLree boars erea c^s^^pkc ii zcCii-tz £ resdre 
bc^TB? hito a iraci- ^c^ -ones :be ottdct 2$ wkii the 
bcirie, aiid be k ggg'T::" z "I'j ^ lie irai: £■•:• usies &e 
Ji«>r4ie i§ in it. WlH re^-ard :j a carri^Li-e, :be saaie 
tiiifiZ occjr?: ibe oeii maj :i;;-ire :: i:: £«::iar ii oo 
and o5j aad iLe oTser is Gl2.c->z.^?L:c-i a:>d complains 
if tijft train ^ocss w;ujout ii, asd iha: ^res nse to nmber 
delaj thaii takes plaice whwe t:.-j bare oiJv passen^cfs to 
M\t%hm' i\ dvmze. Bat vUb regard to XDerchaadize, t!3e eril 
2*^V**' ^ as«uaie« a totally different character : vou slop yo«r 
fZiSl^r^ train ; you have to take it to piece^ arid to disarrange it, 
to unpack the goods and repack theni, aod put theoi in 
other trucks of a diflbfreot capacity ar;d coosequesily take 
an inreutory of the whole as you pass them over ; it is a 
work of great time and requires the greatest possible 
care. Then vou have to pack them up again aad send 
them oflf ; this also costs a great deal of money, and 
occupies a ^reat deal of time. The goods are continually 
injured, and wrongly invoiced and misdirected, and it 
must always be so when the work is to be done in a 
hurry. But it is especially hurtful lookio;? to the irregu- 
larity of the traffic to which it gives rise ; aud I will give 
thi» statement with the permission of the Commissioners, 
fthowing how irregularity must exist in consequence of 
the fluctuating character of the goods trains .on all lines ; 
there is no grirt of average of goods trains, it varies day 
by day. I will read out the goods in the trains which 
arrived at Gloucester last week, taken by accident : — 
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October 20th . 

„ • . . 34 n 

October 21st . . .59 

„ . . , 64 1 

On one day, therefore, the train which was 124 tons, is 
suddenly, without any apparent reasou, reduced to 5 
tons« 

Tom. Cwt* 

October 22nd . , 6 15 

„ „ . . 147 14 

„ 23rd 

i» If 
„ 24th 

25th 
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Now, in this week the fluctuations appear to be un- 
usually great ; but they are always ot this character, 
though not always to the same extent. It is quite clear 
that with work fluctuating as this does it is impossible to 
fix any average force, wjlh a view to economy, which 
shall be equal to the greatest amount of work ; one day 
you will have half your porters standing still, and the 
next day you will have more work than they will possibly 
be able to do. 

4438. Do you happen to know the gross load on each 
train ? 

I shall be able to give you that. Now tfie expense of Expeni* of 
work conducted under these circumstances is very great ; Ibjm^^t^u 
great is a vague term ; it approaches to 1*, per ton, the '^^od. 
mere expense of porterage and shifting ; but that does 
not by any means represent the real expense connected 
with it ; for instance, if your goods are three hours longer 
than they ought to be in going to Bristol, the carts are 
wailing there and doing nothing, expecting goods that do 
not come ; and, above all, you therebv lose a great quan- 
tity of the trathc, because people wilf not use that con- 
veyance which is so irregular if ihey can get any other, 
and this is equivalent to expense. 

N 2 
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^'kSito^**" 4439. By carts you mean road carts ? 

Yes, waiting to take goods to the warehouses and 
mills ; SO that the loss to the Company is very great by 
the irregularity of the traffic. The inconvenience to the 
public IS to some extent represented by the loss which 
the Company sufiFer ; to that extent the railway convey- 
ance is not so effective as it might be. A break of the 
Gauge is precisely analogous to what takes place at a 
custom-house, supposing that custom-house to be well 
• conducted and in a friendly spirit ; goods are unpacked 
and enumerated, taxed, and allowed to pass on. With 
A break of regard to every ton of goods that passes either way, the 
ing"*by"m^ change of Gauge, measuring distances 'by Time's com- 
compasses, passcs, as the phrase goes, places towns frequently 'bO 
mS^apartf milcs further apart than they otherwise would be. 
Break f G There is one other branch of trafficwhich I have to touch 

preciudca *"^ upou, that is, mineral traffic. If you have to shift minerals, 
mineral traffic, coals, or lime, it is clcar that you do them such an in- 
jury that it is not likely you would have the traffic ; under 
those circumstances you would, therefore, in order to 
avoid the shifting of the minerals, contrive a scheme for 
lifting the vehicle which they were in from one body to 
another. You must endeavour to do that by mechanical 
arrangements, because otherwise most likely, except 
under very extraordinary circumstances, it would preclude 
the traffic passing ; and all these contrivances are liable 
to great objection, especially applied to cheap and bulky 
traffic, such as the traffic in minerals. Of course, in this 
description which I am endeavouring to give, I have 
assumed that everything is changed by hand, and that 
there are no mechanical arrangements adopted which 
will save the labour of trans-shipping. I will state the 
objections to them afterwards, if the Commissioners 
wish it. 

4441. Do you imagine that it will be possible, with such 

a traffic as is likely to take place at Rugby, to give 

to each passenger his carriage to go to every one of 

the points diverging from that point ? 

Unless I knew all the points, of course, I could not 
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answer the question directly, but it is clear that there ^^r- "^vyadham 
is already a considerable divergence at Rugby, and the ^ — "^.* 
number of carriages that are sent through may be re- 
garded as an indication of the convenience which the 
clearing-house system aftbrds to the public. I would 
remark that the difference between a Break of Gauge 
occurring at Rugby, and no Break of Gauge, and still 
the same convergence taking place, is this, that if 
there were no break as soon as ever the traffic coming 
through or into one channel became of any importance, 
immediately the remedy would be applied of sending _ 

the carriages throndi : whereas, if there were a Break of with brenk ih© 

g-^ I 1 /T' t 1 • greater tlie 

uauge, the greater the trarnc the more the inconve- traffic the 
nience of shiflinff would be — in the former case the f^^^^^^"^^ 
shittnig which would take place would only be where 
the traffic was inconsiderable ; whereas in the other 
case, it would be more felt as the traffic increased. 

4442. Still there is reason to believe that all the great 
lines will have various branches, and that there 
will be more trunk lines communicating with them, 
and it does not, therefore, seem fair to assume that 
it will never be possible for the London and Bir- 
mingham, or any Company to supply carriages 
throughout, consequently you must be subject in all 
probability to a change of carriage at Rugby, At 
the present moment the Great Western Company 
change carriages upon their own line at Swindon 
and Didcot, and we are informed that no inconve- 
nience is complained of if it be felt. Are you aware 
that those changes do take place ? 

The difficulty of trans-shipment which must exist 
where you have exceedingly large carriages, such as 
you have upon the Broad Gauge, is generally remedied 
as soon as possible, as far as tirst-class passengers are xiie inconre- 
concerned ; the inconvenience remains to the second- ^n^^cksi"" 
class, and their complaints are not regarded so much as pwacngen, 
those of the first-class ; that gives a sort of reason 
why complaints are not heard so much in some cases 
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Mr. John Eing . consideration. As to his mechanical contrivance, I look 
upon it as absurd. The]^ cannot do anything that we 
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cannot do, and there must be an expense that falls some- 
where, and we know, as men of business, who must 
pay for it ; there is no question that the consumer must 
pay it. 
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5776. I do not think anything can be done upon the 
Broad that cannot be done upon the Narrow Gauge. I 
am disposed to think that if we were beginning de 
novOy and a council were held to consider the best 
Gauge, we should have it a little wider than the Narrow 
Gauge, but that we should not go to the Broad Gauge, I 
am satisfied. 

5782. I am not disposed to recommend to the Mid- 
land Board to increase their own Gauge to 5 feet or 
5 feet 6 inches ; if I were to recommend anything it 
would be to put two more lines down in addition to the 
two they have. 
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Mk. Wyndham Harding, now connected with the Mr, wyudham 

London and Birmifigham Railway, late manager ^•f<^^ftg* 
of the Bristol and Gloucester (a Broad Gauge hne) 
on which the only Break of Gauge which nas yet 
occurred, namely, that at Gloucester, is found ; pre- 
viously General Superintendent and Secretary to 
the Glasgow and Greenock (a Narrow Gauge Rail- 
way), educated as a Civil Engineer. 



443L From your experience of the Gloucester Station, Bre^kaf 
are you of opinion that the want of an uniformity ''*** 
of Gauge is an evil of a serious description ? 
Yes, I think, when regarded in connexion with the ad* 
vantages wliich railways ought to afford, it is of the most 
serious possible description. I have formed my opinion 
on what was daily brought under my observation with 
regard to all descriptions of traffic, and I should say that 
the want of uniformity strikes at the very root of the ad- wmt of uni* 
vantages which railways are calculated to aflbrd ; because wiyr'd^troji 
among the peculiar advantages of railways is punctuality puuciiuiiny, 
as well as despatch, whereas when you have a Break of 
Gauge it is quite impossible ever to insure punctuality, 
especially with goods, and for reasons wiiich I can state 
to the Commissioners, and which I think will place it be- 
yond a doubt ; it certainly has been so at Gloucester. 

4432. We shall be glad to have all your reasons in the 
fullest detail, as we understand you have turned 
your attention very closely to the subject. 

Perhaps you will allow me to enumerate the different 
descriptions of traffic and how they are aflected. In the 
first place, as to the passenger IratTic, it is clear that 

N 
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there muse be great incanvffnipnre ia caking a passenger 
out of one carria^ and movinir aim with all his articles 
of hig^ase and ail that accompanies him into another 
carriage, chat is evidentlv an annovance to a certain 
extent^ and gives rise co deiay as &r as passengers are 
concerned (supposing jou have acthincr but passengers 
ia a train ) of between a quarter and aalf an hour on the 
average, but then horses and earriaires always accom- 
pany pasenger trains^ and the delay is thus increased. 

Ma wbt^ho Ba With horses there is a risk of injury ; and I have known 
two or three hours even occupied in getting a restive 
horse into a truck. Very otten the owner is with the 
horse, and he is unwilling to let the train go unless the 
horse is in it. With rej^ard to a carriage, the same 
thin*; occurs : the men may injure it in getting it on 
and oti^ and the owner is discontented and complains 
if the train goes without it, and tiiat ucives rise to further 
delay than takes place where you have only passengers to 
diange. But with regard to merchandize, the evil 

2^^^^^*^ ** assumes a totally different character : you stop yonr 
train ; you have to take it to pieces and to disarrange it, 
to unpack the goods and repack them, and put them in 
other trucks of a di&rent capacity and consequently take 
an inventory of the whole as you pass them over ; it is a 
work of great time and requires the greatest possible 
care. Then you have to pack them up again and send 
them off ; this also costs a great deal of money, and 
occupies a great deal of time. The goods are continually 
injured, and wrongly invoiced and misdirected, and it 
must always be so when the work is to be done in a 
hurry. But it is especially hurtful looking to the irre^- 
larity of the traffic to which it gives rise ; and I will give 
this statement with the permission of the Commissioners, 
showinjf how irregularity must exist in consequence of 
the fluctuating character of the goods trains .on all lines ; 
there is no sort of average of goods trains, it varies day 
by day. I will read out the goods in the trains which 
arrived at Gloucester last week, taken by accident :— 
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October 20th 
October 21st 



Mr. Wyodhim 
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If 



f» 



23rd 

»t 
24th 

fi 

25th 



On one day, therefore, the train which was 124 tons, is 
suddenly, without any apparent reason, reduced to 5 
tons. 

Tow. Ci»L 

October 22nd . . 6 15 

147 14 
20 12 
48 5 
28 3 
127 5 
5 15 
42 14 

Now, in this week the fluctuations appear to be un- 
usually great ; but they are always ot this character, 
though not always to the same extent. It is quite clear 
that with work fluctuating as this does it is impossible to 
fix any average force, with a view to economy, which 
shall be equal to the greatest amount of work ; one day 
you will have half your porters standing still, and the 
next day you will have more work than they will possibly 
be able to do, 

4438. Do you happen to know the gross load on each 
train ? 
I shall be able to give you that. Now the expense of Exp«nw or 
work conducted under tfiese circumstances is very great ; rhifd^at*L 
great is a vague term ; it approaches to Is. per ton, the aun, 
mere expense of porterage and shifting ; but that does 
not by any means represent the real expense connected 
with it ; for instance, if your goods are three hours longer 
than they ought to be in going to Bristol, the carls are 
waiting there and doing nothing, expecting goods that do 
not come; and, above all, you iherebvlose a great quan- 
tity of the traffic, because people will not use that con- 
veyance which is so irregular if they can get any other, 
and this is equivalent to expense. 
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passes as the phrase goes, places towns fire*:jueQtlT aO 



XSZt^tr^ miUm farther apart than they otherwise would be. 

^^ ^ Tr*ere i* one other branch cf traffic which I hare to toacfa 

p^m^t^itm'**^ upon, that is, mineral traffic. If j»xl have to shift minerals, 

MiMfif trrfk. eoal^ or lime, it is clear that tou do them such an in- 

jury that it is not likely yoa would have the traffic ; under 

tbc^ circumstances you would, therefore, in order to 

avoid the shifting of the minerals, contrive a scheme for 

lifting the vehicle which they were in from one body to 

another. You must endeavour to do that by mechanical 

arrangements, because otherwise most likely, except 

under very extraordinary circumstances, it would precluoe 

the traffic passing ; and all these contrivances are liable 

to great objection, especially applied to cheap and bulky 

traffic, such as the traffic in minerals. Of course, in this 

description which I am endeavouring to give, I have 

assumed that everything is changed by hand, and that 

there are no mechanical arrangements adopted which 

will save the labour of trans-shipping. I will state the 

objections to them afterwards, if the Commissioners 

wish it. 

4441. Do you imagine that it will be possible, with such 

a traffic as is likely to take place at Rugby, to give 

to each passenger his carriage to go to every one of 

the points diverging from that point ? 

Unless I knew all the points, of course, I could not 
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answer the question directly, but it is clear that there *''i|]JJ!j?f*'^ 

is already a considerable divergence at Rugby, and the ^ 

number of carriages that are sent through may be re- 
garded as an indication of the convenience which the 
clearing-house system affords to the piiblic, I would 
remark that the difference between a Break of Gauge 
occurring at Rugby, and no Break of Gauge, and still 
the same convergence taking place, is this, that if 
there were no break as soon as ever the traffic coming 
through or into one channel became of any importance, 
immediately the remedy would be applied of sending 
the carriafjes through : whereas, if there were a Break of ^^^^ braik th« 
Gauge, the greater the tramc the more the mconve- traffic Uic 
nience of shifting would be — in the former case the faconTeiicticc 
shifting which would take place would only be where 
tlie traffic was inconsiderable ; whereas in the other 
case, it would be more felt as the traffic increased. 

4442. Still there is reason to believe that all the great 
lines will have various branches, and that there 
will be more trunk lines communicating with them, 
and it does not, therefore, seem fair to assume that 
it will never be possible for the London and Bir- 
mingham, or any Company to supply carriages 
throughout, consequently you must be subject in all 
probability to a change of carriage at Rugby. At 
the present moment the Great Western Company 
change carriages upon their own Une at Swindon 
and Didcot, and we arc informed that no inconve- 
nience is complained of if it be felt. Are you aware 
that those changes do take place ? 

The difficulty of trans-shipment which must exist 
where you have exceedingly large carriages, such as 
you have upon the Broad Gauge, is generally remedied 
as soon as possible, as far as tirst-class passengers are The incoofo- 
concerned ; the inconvenience remains to the second- ^Jj^.^''" 
class, and their complaints are not regarded so much as 
those of the first-class ; that gives a sort of reason 
why complaints are not heard so much in some cases 
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*^'* ^^jMhwn ag in others ; but it is quite clear that, though it may 
— - — ?1— be impossible to send carriages in all directions, it is 
infinitely more difficult to do it where you have a large 
vehicle holding twice as many people, and occupying 
twice as much space than where you have a smaller 
vehicle. 
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4443. Then you are disposed to think that, with the 
description of railways we shall have for the future, 
the smaller the carriages the greater the convenience 
will be to the public at large ? 

For the branch traffic undoubtedly. 

4444. Because you afford greater facility to the passen- 
gers that are to be carried through ? 

Yes ; you accommodate your railway to the passengers 
that you have to carry ; there is an advantage in that 
in regard to economy and convenience. 

4445. You speak of the inconvenience of the change 
of truck in the case of private carriages where a 
Break of Gauge occurs ; would not that be re- 
medied by allowing the passenger trucks of the 
Narrow Gauge to be carried upon the trucks of 
the Broad Gauge ; it merely adds to the dead weight, 
and there is no great loss of time ? 

Possibly with reference to private carriages such an 
arrangement may be admissible ; but it is not admissible 
with reference to goods trucks in my opinion. As it is 
we have considerable fear very often from the light lash- 
ings which attach a gentleman's carriage to the truck ; an 
accident very rarely now happens, but still it is sometimes 
hardly safe ; if the train were suddenly brought up by any- 
thing like a collision, there is no knowing where a private 
carriage would be found afterwards, and that danger 
would be increased if the Narrow Gauge railway truck 
and gentleman's carriage were perched on a broader 
railway truck. 
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t448. With regard to the inconvenience of removing ^'j|IJ5!,^J^*^***'" 

goods from one (Jaugo to the other, does not ihat ^ 

resolve itself into a question of the cost of removal ? 

I do not think it does, I think both to the Company 
and the public it affects the whole advantages which the 
railway ought to afford them. It affects the revenue of 
the Company and the traffic of the district, 

4449. I do not think that any mechanical arrange* 
ments, consisting of wheels capable of running on both 
tiauges, can accomplish the object for which they are 
designed, and my reasons are principally these : I do not 
mean to say that, it is a matter of aitficidty to shift the 
body of a carriage from one carriage to the other, I do 
not think it is, 1 think I have myself designed a machine, shifting bodies 
and other people have no doubt done the same, which hSi''^ ' 
overcomes the difficulty to a great extent, perhaps alto* vmri« of $tock. 
gether ; you cannot be sure of this tliough till you have 
worked it for a few months or a year ; but, as far as tlie 
model goes, it appears to have overcome the difficulty ; 
but ihe reason wtiy I think such arrangements on prin* 
ciple never can generally apply, is this, that they involve 
two sorts of stock, one the ordinary or permanent stock, 
if we may so call it, and the other the shifting stock 
capable of undergoing this process of trans-shipment. 
It also requires the concurrence of a great many Com- 
panies, not merely to consent to such stock being built, 
out to their continually, even daily, and all their servants 
taking care that it is used as it is intended to be used, and 
for that purpose only, otherwise the arrangements will fail 
altogether, and rnther increase the evil than mitigate it. 
Now supposing all the railways were under one manage- 
ment, even assuming that to be case, I do not think it 
would then be practicable to bring into use two sorts of tJctbif' 
stock. We find already, that there is a great difficulty in 
carrying on a goods traffic, in getting hold of any stock at 
all from the fluctuating nature of the traffic, especially the 
extr.iordinary rapidity with which everything goes on ; in 
the goods shed you get hold of the first goods truck you 
can, and continually those out of repair are sent, although 
contrary to order ; and the necessity of thus using the 
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first truck that comes to hand without the distinction is 
shown by the clearing-house system, which many Com- 
panies were originally averse to, but which they were 
subsequently obliged to adopt. The fireat Western 
were against it at first at Bristol, but in three weeks they 
were obliged to give way. They found it impossible 
when stock was there not to seize and use it in spite of all 
regulations to the contrary, and I feel satisfied that you 
cannot keep in use all over the country, or even at the 
principal stations of the country, two sorts of stock, each 
of which shall be applied to a particular traffic of the 
district of the opposite Gauge. For that reason, I think 
that mechanical ingenuity is almost thrown away upon 
the subject, because when you have overcome the ap- 
parent difficulty the real difficulty remains. But at the 
same time, I do not mean to say that the arrange- 
ment should not be tried with regard to particular 
brandies of traffic. It is the only thing left for you to 
do ; if both Gauges continue in use it must be tried^ 
and you must get it into use as well as you can, but 
I do not think it is applicable to miscellaneous traffic. 

4454. I will pnt the question in another shape : suppos- 
ing it were a profitable trade for the Midland Com- 
pany to carry coals with new stock, do you not imagine 
that they would construct it ? 

I think they w*ould hesitate to do so, because the coal 

owners have so often tried those shifting bodies, and I do 

not know a case in which they have succeeded. 

Shifting iiodiei 4456. Nobody says that the arrangement is mechani- 

^bib!*^i([ a ^^I'y in^possible, but it is commercially an inconvenience 

commerelal In- and CXpeUSC. 

4457. At the present moment I assume that the Mid- 
land Counties have not stock for that traffic ; they must 
create it, and it is a question of expense whether it is a 
more costly description of stock than they are now using; 
if it is not, they will use it ? 

They would dislike it on account of its being different. 
It is very undesirable to have two sorts of stock ; it is 
very rarely, if ever, found to answer. 
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4459. Is there any reason why the shifting stock should ^'hI^^*™ 
not be used upon other parts of the hne ? 

No ; but if it was used for the ordinary traffic of the 
hue, not having to pass a Break of Gauge, if it was sent 
away whenever traffic came in like common stock, it would 
not be there when it was wanted for the other traffic, having 
to pass the break, for which it was expressly intended. 

44G0, Supposing the whole of the stock were made of a 
shifting character, would there be any harm in tiiat ? 
Supposing you now had to construct stock for any 
railway in the kingdom, would there be any reason 
why it should not be made of the shifting descrip- 
tion ? 

It would be more expensive and less secure. 

4462, I have made models of shifting w^aggons and shifting wig- 
tried the thing in every possible way, but I found that it ^IJ^Jii'e^'"** 
always produced a somewhat heavier and more expensive 
vehicle. There is also this to be said, that you must allow 
a margin of reserve for each description of stock. The 
introduction of a new description of stock would therefore 
lead to expense. 

4464. We have been told by a celebrated engineer, that 
he could contrive such machinery at Rugby, and that 
he could, in half a minute, shift any quantity of goods, 
the larger the better, at a penny a ton ; that is no 
great cost ? 

No ; I think that it is possible to shift an individual 
ton of goods or a great many tons of goods for much less 
than a penny, merely speaking of the mechanical expense 
of lifting the truck and letting it down, I should say less 
than a farthing ; but that does not involve the whole ex- 
pense of the trans-shipment : the arrangement of the train, 
to begin with, is an expense — the moving it backwards 
and forwards. 
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^'hSS2^ 4465. That is not a matter of necessity, you may move 
— the machine backwards and forwards ? 

If you are to use a mechanical contrivance, I should 
say it would be better to move the truck. 

4466. Except that moving the truck disorders your 
trains ? 

Yes, but it would be better to move the truck than the 
machine which would be the heavier. That, however, does 
not represent the labour that would have to be employed ; 
and then I would take the case of the machine getting 
out of order ; his half a minute would be a week. I 
observed a similar statement in Mr. Gooch's evidence, 
that he would shift a train of half a mile long in a minute. 
Fimu it would I find that he could do that with 1500 porters; if you 
!!.^?il!»^!^ had that number you could do it for a wager. I do not 

porters to move ..i, •' n ii^ ir 

train mentknied thmk these Statements go for much, they may be ab- 
by Mr. Gooch. gtractcdly true, but I do not think they apply to the 
case. 

4467. The engineer referred to has had considerable 
experience in shifting trucks, and he is no bad 
authority in regard to the cost ? 

r think a penny is liberal for the mere labour of 
shifting by machinery. 

4468. He includes the whole cost. He says that the 
cost to the coal owner or the consumer would be a 
penny a ton. 

It is clear that it must be a hypothetical calculation, 
because he must assume a certain quantitv to be shifted, 
otherwise he has no divisor. I cannot tell how he made 
his calculation, but it is clear that he assumed a large 
quantity to be shifted. 

4469* He assumed a large quantity, and nothing but a 
large quantity would make it an evil ? 

Yes, but the evil prevents the trade from ever coming ; 
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you would never have to apply it, because the trade Mf» wyndhwn^ 
would not come as long as you had that obstruction. y^tLt^Jng, 

4470, There are other ways of doing it, you may put 
the whole truck upon the Broad Gauge ; that is open to 
great objection in the first place on the score of safety, I Putting much 
do not think we are justified in tampering with the safety **" ^^^^^ ^°^ 
of the trains by an arrangement of that sort, perching a 
heavy truck upon another, and then fastening it as you 
best could to the other truck, would by no means form a 
safe train ; if there were a sudden check there would no 
doubt be a fearful accident. In the next place it would 
be inconvenient because it necessitates the luwering of the 
loading, and I think, coming from advocates for the 
Broad Gauge, who have made such great sacrifice in 
order to keep the centre of gravity low it is not quite 
consistent. 1 went yesterday to see the apparatus for 
running the Narrow Gauge waggon on to a Broad 
Gauge truck. 1 tried the same thing myself before, 
and found certain difficulties which made it necessary to 
abandon it, and I found ray views confirmed by what I 
saw yesterday. The Broad Gauge truck has no springs 
or buffers at one end, therefore it could not run, it is 
an apparatus which does not show how the arrangement 
could be applied. 
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4472. They might apply buffers to that ? 

There might be shifting buffers of course. There is 
another evil ; all these things having to be shifted, they 
are always liable to be out of order, and it affects the 
safety of the traffic; the less you have to adjust the nu-u^itobe 
better. And there is another great objection to ' 
system, and that is this, that it does not admit of recipro- 
cation. True, the Narrow Gauge trucks may run upon 
the Broad Gauge trucks, supposing for the sake of argu- 
ment, that to be a proper arrangement which I do not 
think it is, but the Broad Gauge trucks cannot run upon 
the Narrow, therefore the ditiiculty recurs. And again 
when those Narrow Gauge carriages arrive at the Broad 
Gauge, they would be perched up above the platforms — 
the waggons would have to be taken off one level and 
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^'^S^*"* put on to the other, which would involve gi'eat labour. 

L- I do not think it is feasible to run the Narrow Gauge 

wag-gons upon Broad Gaug-e trucks. 

5270. Will you proceed with anything* you have to 
sug-gest to the Commissioners ? 
^prfntfor With regard to the point of the Break of 
Gauge. Gauge, supposing the Break of Gauge to continue to 

exist, I would merely wish to remark, that as the sub- 
ject' appears to become a little complicated when you 
attempt to separate the quantities re-assorted, and the 
quantities which go through without re-assortment at 
any particular focus of traffic, I think it is necessary to 
keep in view this plain principle: that it is not the 
quantity re-assortea whicn you have to consider, but 
the quantity left, and which is not re-assorted, because 
that is the quantity which would be affected by a Break 
of Gauge, and which is saved trans-shipment by a con- 
tinuity 01 Gauge. 

6271. By the ^^ quantity left,'' you do not mean that 

left at the station ? 

No. I mean that the balance of the whole quantity 
passing through that station, which is not re-assorted, 
IS the quantity to keep in view when you are comparing 
the advantages and cusadvantages of diflferent points of 
trans-shipment. 

6272. Do we understand you to mean the quantity 
which goes through without any alteration ? 

Yes, no matter how much is reassorted. 

6273. Except so far as the question of proportion may 

influence it ?j 

Yes, but still it is the proportion of the two balances 
at two particular places wnicn are not re-assorted, which 
requires to be taken into account. As to trans-ship- 
ment, I should wish to say that I had considerable 
experience of that, both as to passengers and goods, at 
Greenock, where we found ourselves imable to compete 
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A\nth a Blower find less safe conveyance^ in consequence ^'^H^fjf^^"^ 

of the trans-sbipmeiit to which we were subject at — ~ 

Greenock, 



4497, Suppose a Break of Gauge were to take place iu 
consequence of the line being' made from Oxford to 
llugby, are you of ophiion that the cbang*e^ as far 
as reg-ards the convenience of travellers and the in- 
terest of merchants, should take place at Itnghy or 
at Oxford ? 

That involves the question of, whether the chang'e 
should take place where there is a nundier f>f eonverg'ing" 
lines, and what is called a focus of traffic, or not. I 
think it is obvious to common sense that the ehang^e change aiiouia 
should take places if therf^ is to be a chaiig'e, where there *tt^®piac« 
is least truttic to be transferred* The dot-trine of fo- tbe least tramc 
cuses, as ajipHed to goods, in my opinion (I do not wish f^^/"*"** 
to speak disres|)ectfully), is based on an utter nnsappre- 
hension of tlie facts, and I have made out this state- 
ment in proof of what I say. For the last week, the 
Birming-ham and Bi'istol received from otlier railways, 
or g-ave to other railways at Birmiug'hani 900 tons of 
g'oods ; out of those there were re*assorted, in the man- 
ner described the otlier fhiy, five tons and a half. I am 
causing" statements to be made out uf bow that takes 
place at Birming^hainj with other lines, and I am certain 
it will be fcauid that not one-fiftieth of the g'oods passing* 
throug'h are ever touched there : therefore, as reg-anls 
the g'oods^ the doctrine of focus is foundefl upon a total 
misa]iprehen8ion of the facts of the case, fi'oni not 
knowing' how tbe traffic is conducted; and fm* that 
reason, I think that Oxford is a better place for the 
chnnjiT of Gaus'e tlian Ru^bv, because there would be 
less cross traffic* By parity oi reasonuig', I conceive 
Bristol to be a better place than Biriniiipfham or Gbju- 
cester, and I found that opinion upon tliis, that there is 
far less (u^oss traffic at Bristol than thrre would be at 
Birniing'ham or Gloucester, It aj^pears from these 
fignires showing the actual traffic last week^ that the cross 
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traffic of the Birmingham and Bristol Railway was 920 
tons at Birmingham^ it was 685 tons at Gloucester^ and 
only 61 tons at Bristol, where we use the same station 
as the Great Western ; and that seems to be conclusive 
upon that question. I cannot conceive that there can 
be a doubt entertained upon it: and the statement I 
have given is the average result; I have often tried 
it. 

4498. If there were much re-assortment, you would 
then be of opinion that it would be better to have 
it, I suppose, at the focus of traffic ? 

If all the goods, or the greater part of the goods 
were re-assorted, it would be better, assuming that state 
of things ; but tne reverse is the fact. 

4500. Supposing the Great Westera were to form the 
line from Rugby to Oxford upon the Narrow 
Gauge, it might not be convenient for them to 
take carriages from every line that converges at 
Rugby at the exact moment of their arrival ; their 
trains might start at a different period, or a diffe- 
rent hour, and there would then be a detention of 
the passengers, whether there was a Break of 
Gauge or not? 

10°^ aslen'*^"*^^ It would afFord the passenger much more time to have 
to moJe"hig" no break ; for it would still be inconvenient to him, if 
gage at break, detained an hour at the station, to watch his luggage, 
and see everything moved into another carriage. Of 
course it is of less importance than if the Break of 
Gnuge causes not only the inconvenience of the change 
of carriage, but a delay of the traffic. 



4501. Judging from the enormous increase at the 
port of Southampton, and the number of schemes 
which are now on the tapis for joining Southampton 
with the North, I suppose it is anticipated^ by com- 
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-liiftrcmnneUj that a very j^n*eut iucreaae of traffic ^*^H]J^1f***" 

^ ill take place at Southamntou, auil if so, I do not see — — 

any reason why the same increase of traffic, and why 
the same iiec essity for connection with the North should 
not occur at other points on the south coast, where 
a ^vuutag-es as to port room, and so on, aj*e afforded* I 
may, perhaps, state two or three figures showing* the 
gfreat increase at Southampton. In 1832 (this is what 
is stated by the Collector of Customs,) tlie trade was 
represented by 05,000/*; I sun|iose that was tlie declared 
value of the exports most likely, but 03,000/. is the 
tig*ure he g^ave< The same item in 1841, wasj 527,000/.; 
in 1844, 1,500,000/.; and in 1845, :i,000,000/. If it 
goes on at that rate, it is clear it w ill require connection 
w4th tlie JMoith and everywhere else. 

4507, I have drawn out this map [urodtielnff the 
mm4'] more than three months agfo, before the Com- 
mission was appointed, w ith a a iew to show the hnme- 
dmte tendency of the Narrow and Bit>ad Gau^e to 
B])read themselves into u new country* These were the 
schemes I took from advert LAemeutj* in the newspapers. 
These parties [ooititlnfi to the tmip] announced tlieir 
determunition of adopting' the Broad Gaug*e, fuid these 
announced their intention of adopting* the Narrow 
Gaug'e. 

4508* Tlie blue are the Broad Gauge? 

Yes. These circles round various towns show the 
points of intersection. 

4500, Intersection of the Narrow Gau^e? 
Yes, between Broad and Narrow. 

4510* Have you rea^n to suppose that those various 
schemes stated in the papei*s are now afloat? 

Yes ; those, and a gi*eat many more ; and, unless Prol*ct«iin- 
• lied, the same interests would lead to the snme ^^ ^^*^ 

' ^^ ^ being* adopted as before. This is ba«ed entirely 
on the endence of advertisements in the papers. I con- 
■tnicted that map for my own information at the time the 
•dienies were under consideration. It api»ear8, starting 
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fipoai OxfiwL dot a Braaii dma^ fine* a bil tior 
hag hggtt pTngrf,^ i» pgqerteA feq» ftifcrd to IhigtTy «aj 
tlMt m bnadi from As Q> Knuii(^ii«B i&abo prayectcd, 
[Miiijiim throo^ Warwi^ whieii h^ ako remred tile 
donctioii oi Parikment. ami i:^ ^object to the iieaatmj as 
r«*«rarfi» die Gancr^. of die Boarii olf Trade. Anodier 
Broad Gan^ Hne. <^xteiuim^ firooa- thdbrd W Wor- 
cester to Wotrerfaaaipcoiu ha& afeo receiv«d the sanctiiMi 
of Partiament. gotjeet to the sane comiitioiig ai^ to 
Gansre between Worcetster and WohcThaBptaB. A 
UrooA Gao^re fine i^ Drojeetai frooi Odbrd to Giel- 
tenhanu and so on to (Tk»ee:^ter. A Broad Gaoge fine 
b prcjeeteti from near Won!ester to near LniilMr. A 
BrooA Gauge tine h proj^ected from BtkU^ to Mo&* 
mouth* Hereford, and Leomznst«^ joining the Wor- 
cester and Lodlow line near that place. A Broad 
Gauge tine is al?o {^ected from Glooeestcr to Here- 
ford. A Broad Gauge fine b projected from Staufish, 
proceeding by ^^ewport. Cardin, ind ^eath« into Pem- 
orokes^hire. From Ladlow. a Brottd (.^nge fine is pro- 
jected by ^Xewtown to Port Dynllaen. Another BtomI 
Gauge line is projected fitim Ludlow bv Shrewsbury and 
Whitchurch to Cliester, near which a )>ranch learmg it, 
proceeds by Taiporiey to Manchester on the one hand, 
and to Liverpool on the other, crossinor the Grand Junc- 
tion near !Xorthwich. In the foregomg statement, all 
the places named as those tiramgh trkici tke limes ta 
qMestionjpasSy are paimts of mtersectiam miti other pro^ 
jetted JSarrawr Gamge lines. Thi? statement refers exchn 
siiely to projects north of Bristol and Oxford. 



4615. Hare you at all considered whether inconvenienoe 
would result from having a double line of rails upon 
the same line of railway ? 

Yes, I have ; there are trio ways proposed of doing 
it, either by using a third rail, as it is called, or by 
laying a complete Narrow Gauge railway within the 
Broad Gauge. The first way, I think, is hardly wordi 
considering ; all persons who have considered the suh- 
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leefr^g-artl it as wlmt is culled a bad iob: the lines ^^-^^^^ 
would be out oi ceutre j vou could not carry witli any 
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>ropriety, ^ith one engine, vehicles on the two Gaug-es ^ro'^^owwdoni 
\y that means. 



t». 



4510. You inig-ht avoid that, mig'ht you not? 

Not very well, because in the case of accident you 
want an assistant eng*iue. An eng^ine on one Gauore 
may break down, and unlej^s you butl* tofrether, you 
cannot assist that engine ; the next train comincr up on 
the other Gaugfe cannot assist it. Then at stations you 
would have to buff. I have myself seen persons killed 
from the stock not butfinof tog'ether: we had some of 
that description on the Glasg'ow and Greenock : it was 
most dangerous, and we ^\'ere obliged to alter the con- 
e>tniction of the buffers to make them buff together. 

4518. I think the three-rail system is not applicable^ 
except to a \ ery small extent^ and for a few miles perhaps. 
I do not mean to say that it is absolutely impracticable. 

4519. It is not so good, you think^ as having a double 
rail within the other? 

No. 

4520- But there are objections to that? _. , 

** ObJGCtloiii to 

In the first place it makes the permanent way more J[,'J"iI)„ ^^j 
difficult to be kept in order. As a proof of that, I may Uftn^. 
stat^ that it was tried on the Bristol and Gloucester 
line by Mr. Brunei ; he was obliged to lay^ in eonse- 

Juence of an arrangement with a colliery, a Narrow 
range line within the Broad Gauge: the Narrow 
Gauge is never used. The contractor for the perma- 
nent way asked for an increase of 50 per cent.^ in con- 
sequence of the inside rails being^in nis way; and the 
demand was sanctioned by Mr, Bninel, although the 
inner line was never used ; and therefore, no doubt, an 
inner set of rails are in the way if you want to repair 
the road, if they remain there |)ermanently. 

4523* I find that where two lines lea\ e or come in to 
two lines, if they are put on one Gauge, there are rix 

o 
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^'iiSita** crossings; if the Double Gauge system is iiitrcnlnccd there 
— --*''^' are 28 crossiiigH^ which is apparent by this drawing 
[pradmifig the same]^ 

4524. The number which any carriage has to go orer ia 
increased treble ? 

I am taking the absolute number of crossings now j 
it would vary under different circum^stanees. These 
black lines represent the two Gauges ; if you count the 
croft^ings of tne single Gauge you will find six. Let lis 
take the Broad Gauge, for instance; tliere are sixj 
whereas, if you count the whole number of crossiTiL^>. as 
it now stands there are 28 crossings. 

4o25. We nearly had a serious accident on the Hristol 
and Gloucester, near Gloucester, from a cromsiijjf of thai 
sort, and I t*ent up the next monung, an*l had a draw- 
ing taken, which I have with me. This is a tirawiug 
[produchu/ the mme] showing the extreme complica- 
tion when you adopt the Double Gauge system at a 



crassmg. 
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4539. Those ai'e the principal objections t^ the Double 
kmbkg Gauge aiTangenients, added to tbi.^, which I think more 
ddouS^ i™P*>^'^^wt than all the others, that you require two 
iutiofui. stations, or two kinds of stock ; il* you have two 

kinds of stock in one station, vou must have two sta* 
tions. 1 remember, in Mr. Laing's statistical paper on 
railways, he stated that the average of the co8t of 
stutionH i>er mile on viirious railways wa^ yOOO/,, and 
that hiis to be added to the 4000/. or 5000/. per mile, 
which the double cost of the permanent way entails. 

4530* Why is it impracticable to have the two kinds of 
stock in the same station ? 

Because when you want one sort of stock you are 
always getting hold of the other j it h always in the 
way. \\> \N ill say certain goods come in at Birming- 
ham (if the Double Gauge exi&ted there) to be sent to 
Exeter, llie eight or nhie waggons next the phitfurm 
arc urdinajy Narrow Gauge waggons; you must then 
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iove fill thojie out of the w»y, and jro to some dL<*taiice Mr* wymumm 
liid fetch m tlie peculiar is 8uitcd for thii; ]mr- — "*" "^' 

ticular trade coiniiio- in* » vt train may coine in 

with gootia for Sheffield, then you have t^ fetcli back the 
other set, and that goino- on nil day is sufficient to make 
the arrangenient must objectionable. 



6298- Taking: the existing- Broud Gauge lines at 242 JJ'^f™"*^ 
I miles in leno*th, the whole alteration might, I think, be ** *"***' 

mile for 4:J9,O00/* ; but it would be proper to udd^ as 
16 usual in the^ caees^ a round buui for contingencies. 

5801. I mnke the gum ou 248 miles in leugth to be 
about 520,000/., necessarj^ for the alteration of stock : 
80 that in round nunibei*!*, I thhik, 1,000,000/. may be 
said to represent the expense of altering the existing 
Broufl liauge lines to Karrow Gauge lines : the entire 
expense of all sorts. Then, as I have said before, I 
think it may be done as it was done on the Northern 
and Eastern, without obstructing the traffic at all — 
without iucurring any danger. 






4437* Are you prepared to admit that the London and power mad 
Birmingham would require three engines to draw 
200 ton*i? 

I do not know enough of the locomotive department 
of the London and Birmingham to say ; but upon the 
Bristol and Gloucester we have the most powerful Broad 
Gauge engines, at least as powerful as any tluit are 
constructed ; they are new engines, constructed with all 
the experience of the past; and I know that the best hm known a 
Narrow Gauge engine of the Birmingham and Glou- ^(I^niSJd^ 
cestiT has met them, and taken away a train whicli the *i"cj» t'road 
Broad Gauge engine could not take or bring, 

4490. Do yoxi not imagine that the drcumstance of 

having six wheels and three axles to the goods 

waggons tends to give greater safety ? 

We have only four wheels on the Bristol and Glou- 
cester—a Broad Gauge line. 

o2 



could DOl. 
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^'nuSn'*" '*'5d6. Then Vfja an? not prepAretl to admh that the 

Great Westiera eB«rme» piDese^ nmcli oreKter 

power than the Xarrow I jiko^e ensines ? 

I am not prepared to ^hnit it, because mj ohaer- 
ration tells me the contranr. as ^ as it has :roae. 

4606. I would merehr remark, with regard to the 
Bristol and Gkmcester stock, which i^ a new stock* and 
binh on a oniform plan with the « rreat Western (for 
the contractor woaM natnrally be anxious to avail him- 
self of the resok €f his experience, and his experience 
has been on the Broad Ganore). that the dimensions of 
^kM^!^ the dririi^-wheelsy and of the wheels of the carriages 
are those which may be adopted, and which are fre- 
qnenthr atk^rted, by the 3i arrow ijransre lines ; they are 
not €f CTeater dimensions^ such as are beyond the reach 
of the Harrow Gauge. 

4609. TVliat are his driring-wheels^ 6 feet 6 in. ? 

Six feet 6 inches, and his carriage-wheels 3 feet 
6 inches. 



4476. Have you turned your attention at all to the ad- 
vantages or disadvantages of one Gauge over an- 
other in a commercial point of view I 

Yes, I have ; in fact I could scarcely avoid making 
the comparison, being at a place where the t^o Gauges 
join. With regard to passenger traffic, the difference 
between the conduct of the passenger traffic on the one 
Gauge and the other is, that with the Broad Gauge the 
traffic is conducted in much larger vehicles than with 
the Narrow ; they hold double the number of people, 
and are one-third wider, which is found, I think, not to 
be adapted to the ordinary passenger traffic. AVe find 
that the middle seats are dark and inconvenient, and 
not liked by passengers ; passengers generally do not 
sit in them it they can help it : this remark applies to 
Brooii Gaoffe the width of the stock. As regards the general size of 
SJj!*** ^ the stock, we find the carriages too large ; we cannot 
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fill them ; and if th^ passenwrs rather exceed a certain Mr wyndimm 
iiimiber, ami we huw to ufld one more, we must add an -^ ^"^ 
unwieldy vehiele whu-h holds tar more than we want ; 
andj indeed, for 8nme Unes, the carriages are found to 
be altogether too larjre. 

^rJiiH. As the renult of our ]}raetienl experience of 
the Broad Guugfe as apjdied to mineral wao^o^nis, I 
may state that the Bristol and (tkaicester line g*oe8 
thronpfh a coal-tiehL We therefore sent to thp nortli, 
to the engineer of the Stockton and Darlingion Bsnl- 
way, wdio was supposed to have the greatest expe- 
rience in the construction of coal wag-o-ons, antl desired 
him to nuike the most suitable waggon for the coal 
trade J on the Broad Gauge. We have tried those 
wiig'g^ons, hut, practically, we tind thnt they do not give coBiwaggom 
satisfiictioiK We tind that this w ag:g'on, so eonstrncted, loo heavy. 
is weak, and that the repairs upon it are very expensive 
in consequence of the Aveakness of its const I'uct ion ; that, 
in order to g-ive it equal strengfth to a Narro^\" Gang^e wng*- 
g-on, it should he made considerably heavier; and so 
the pro])nrti*ai of tare to net should he increased, AVe 
also find that the heigfht of the hopper, the depth of tlie 
body of the wagrg'on, g'ives rise to injuiy in the coal. 
The coal owner tells us that it makes his coal in the ^*^' '*'J»' 
market worth one shillings a ton less than before. He 
also complains that, having' to bring- those Broad Gauge 
wsig"g*ons to ns bv metins of horses, whereas formerly 
one horse conbl draw down Avag'g'ons holdnig* ItJ tons 
of coal when he had tlie Narrow Gauge there, now his ^J^^J^^'^g^^ ^ 
one horse can oidy bring* 74 tons of c*oal ; and he de- 7*1^^00 "^^* 
mauds additional payment on that account : so that we ^"**^* 
have found the Broad Gaugfe certainly not so suitable to 
the trade with the colliery as the Narrow^ Gaug^e was 
ibund to be. 



8 11 1 1 worth t#. 
le»» per ton. 



One liorfe 
druwA V2 



44??*2, We find that the most frequent causes of acci- Safety— 
dents on railways are collisions and the breaking of a^lT" 
axles, Now it is clear that if } ou have ttie train uuneces* 
sarily hea\y, it is more Ukely to lead abstractedly to 
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^'h^SS?*"*" collisions than a train not so heav)^ : we find that the 

?1— trains on the Broad Gauge are much heavier than those 

on the Narrow Grange. 

4483. You have stated that you think safety is decreased 
hy the weight of the carriage : is it practically so ? 

Practically I cannot say there is any difference^ with 

regard to safety, between the two Gauges; abstractedly. 

"^^d-^°f I think that there are reasons for supposing the Broad 

S°»top*tiian Gnuge to be the least safe of the two, because you 

light trains, cannot stop a train of 66 tons so soon as you can stop a 

train of 42 tons, and its momentum is greater in case of 

a collision. The breadth of the Gauge gives no strength, 

but the reverse; and I consider that, as regards the 

strain on the axle, taking the matter abstractedl)'^, the 

width makes the accident somewhat more probable. 

A broken cranked axle often causes accident. 

Weight 4403. Is not weight an element of safety ? 

It is also an element of danger. 

What is unsafe in regard to the weight of vehicles 

Danger of is the coupliug together a light vehicle and a lieavy 

*^°hn°^ ^nd'* vehicle, and that accounts for the accidents which occur 

heavy Ychicies. with the li^ht veliicles on the Great AVesteni ; because, 

weighhig four tons, they are next an engine and tender 

weighing 30 tons. It is not the absolute lightness of 

the vehicle, but its comparative lightness which is 

objectionable. 

4543. We have been told that there are no instances of 
Broad Gauge engines getting over an embank- 
ment? 

I have seen a Broad Gauge engine fall over an 
embankment, and in so doing cut a complete somerset 
in the air. 

I saw it do it ; it fell into a house on its chimney. 
Undoubtedly a certain margin is necessary l)eyond tne 
rails for safety, and the practice of all engineers con- 
firms it. 
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4545. We have been told that the embankments and ^^-J^J!!^^ 

Haralng. 

cuttings of the Broad Gauge are not necessarily 

wider than those of the Narrow Gauge ; but for the 
same degree of safety I presume they should be 
wider ? 

Certainly ; they must be a great deal too wide for the 
Narrow Gauge if' they are wide enough for the Broad 
Gauge. 

4652. I do not admit that there is an increased speed ^p^^ 
upon the Broad Gauge; I do not think there is. I 
think the Northern and Eastern is at this moment 
running faster, or as fast. 

4553. We have nothing in evidence to show that to be 
the case ? 

I thought Mr. Bidder stated the other day that 
they were going at 46 miles an hour. 

4577. In the point of being more costly in first construc- 
tion, does it appear to be made out, by your own 
statement at least, confirmed by other statements, 
that the Great Western has a disadvantage ? 

My notion of the comparative advanta^'es. I believe 
I stated to be this ; that in regard to absolute speed, 
the point has not been determined ; the experiment has 
not yet been made under similar circumstances. The 
excellent gradients and good curves of the trunk line of 
the Great Western, on which the bulk of the traffic 
passes, are decidedy advantages that they possess over 
any other line in the country, and those advantages 
would make themselves felt both in economy, speed, 
and command of locomotive power on any Gauge. 



5278. With regard to curves, as on the Bristol and 
Gloucester line, we have, I believe, the sharpest curves 
which have yet been introduced on the Broad Gauge : 



Ourres. 
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Mr. Wynd^fttn [f may be m wpII thut T sttite tlie result of my observa- 
tion there. We fuunJ on the Bristol imd Glotieester 
line that we had the gi'eat^8t difficulty in ffetthig* the 
carriajLi'es round the eiu'ves, in the .sidinn^s at the sta- 
tions particularly, where the isharpest curvej^ occurred: 
and that we were g'etting^ them and the engines off 
at those places tar more frequently tlian is ever found 
to he the case on a Narrow Gaui:*e line. 

5280. I may state that on the Bristol and Gloucester 
line, in a case where two engines were coujiled to a 
train^ I hstve seen one entrine hi {Jioing- round the 
slmr|>est cur\e, force the permanent wav open for a 
«»Teat distance and let the whole train clown into the 
balhist hy the uTeat pressure on the outer rail g'oiug' 
round the curve. 

5281. The ^'Teut uneasiness of the motion of the 
caiTirioes, which is found to take place on poino^ round 
tlie sharp curves on the Bristol and Gloucester line, is, 
1 think, an indication of the difficult}' wliich the longer 
a.\]e and long'er carriafre liave in adjusting' themselves 
to sliarp curves, 

5283, Can you speak to that as a fact^ that ^reat 

uneasiness is felt in the passenger carriag'es? 

I can, most decidedly. Very great uneasniess is felt, 
and tlie feeling' amounts to one of gTeat insecurity Ire- 
cpjcTitlv. I would also state, that cnnunon experience 
at colIiei"ies, in all engineering* works, shows that the 
narrower the Gauge is the shurjier are the turns whicli 
yon can take, and I think theory leads tc* the same 
result. 



VniiormitT 4458. SiipposBj at the present moment^ the two Gauges 
were nearly balanced^ and were intersecting^ each 
other all over the country^ all your stock must be 
of the shifting- description ? 

llmt would he such u comjdete mess that I do not 
know what would take place. I cannot conceive what 
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would be done in that state of things. Suppose the '''• wyndhoi 
machine and apparatus made, they would have to keep ""^"^' 
the machine and the shifting stock in order and in use 
at everj^ station in the country ; it is just possible that 
such a state of thin^ might arise; but I think the 
effect would be that, m six months, it would be found S2JtJint„. 
that one Gaus^e or the other must give way, and unifor- iMiogOaagw. 
mity be established. 

4463. That would not be the necessary consequence of 
their interlacing with each other? 

I think the consequence would be, that one would 
have to give way if they interlaced ; it would be mani- 
festly absurd to attempt to carry on the traffic. 

4547. Are you of opinion that a diversity of Grange is 
so great an evil as to render it desirable now to 
take some strong measures for the adoption of an 
uniform Gauge ? 

Yes : I think looking forward to the extension of the 
railway system, and looking back at the progress of the 
trade of the countrj , which, taking a very few figures, 
points out that the traffic on railways will increase so 
enormously, that they vni\ to so great an extent super- 
sede all other modes of conveyance, and become of such 
vital importance to the trade of the countrj' (as to Ae 
defence of the country I do not feel myself competent 
to speak), that it is desirable that the advantages which 
railways are calculated to affi>rd should be realized to 
the utmost extent ; and that all impediments or draw- 
backs to those advantages should oe removed; and I 
think the diversity of Gauge is the greatest possible 
drawback to that ; and I confess I do not see any use Thinks the 
in it, because I do not think that the Broad Gauge has Jj]^^^'*'^ 
introduced one great improvement, they have aU been c^eed ^^^ 
introduced on one Gauge as well as on the other. ' 
There have been very able men connected with the 
Broad Gauge, and so also on the Narrow. The %ures. 
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lookinjf back, on which I base the opinion I have men- 
tioned, are these, Tiie papulation has increased, from 
1820 to 1840, from 14,400/K)0 to 18^800,000; the ex- 
ports in official vahie, which gives the weight of the 
traffic, have increased from 42,800,0(30/. to 100,700,000/.; 
the imports from r>!)^08 1,000/, to 00,;340,000/. There 
are now 700,000,000 lbs* of cotton worked up, in th« 
place of 151,000,000 Ib^. in 1830; and there are 
(i9,000,000 lbs. of foreign wool in the place of 7,000,000 
lbs. The increase of passenger traffic caused by 
railways has been, I suppose, on the average at least 
fouribld. An analocrous result, thougli not to the same 
extent, I think, will take place with regard to goods. 
Looking at these facts together, and considering that a 
diversity of Gauge aifects every ton which has to paw 
the break of Gauge, I think the aggregate evil will be 
60 great as to be most serious in its eftfects on the inter- 
nal conmierce of the country; I would also add that it 
seems to me that it is impossible to restrain the com- 
mercial wants of the country i^dthin certani limits; and 
say, this district requires no greater accommodation^ or 
!io communication with that district, because we perpe- 
tually see trade finding new channels for itseli, new 
disti'icts fur itself^ and new outlets for itself. For 
instance, Southampton is a new outlet, so that any one 
wlio should have said 20 years ago, that there was no 
necessity for any connexion of Southampton with the 
North would be quite wrong now ; and I think, now, it 
we attempt to isolate any district of the country, we 
sljall find in a few yeai*i^ thnt that will do a grent iigury 
to the country at large j, and to that district particularly. 
As anntlier p\ ample of what I mean, I would refer to 
Ghmiorgansliire, wliere new districts are being* opened 
!ip, requiring communications in all directions. 



Sconomy of 4408. ILive vou kcDt any accounts which will enable 
you to give a comparative view of the cost of loco- 
motive power upon the Glasgow and Greenock, with 
the cost of locomotive power upon Hues in the 
South ? 
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Generally speaking, I can state this as the result of ^^* Wyndijwii 
ray own experience; when I left tlie Glasgow and — ^ "ll 
Greenock Railway, where coke was somewhat expensive, 
about 18a\ per ton and not very good, I found that the 
passenger train ran, as regards locomotive power, at 8d, 
per mile run, with a very heavy traffic. I came to the 
Bristol and Gloucester Railway where the coke was 
cheaper and the traffic much lighter. I found the loco* 
motive power costing ll^rf. per mile; but it must be 
remarked that on the Bristol and Gloucester Railway 
they were working under contract, and the ll^d. in- 
cluded something more than the 8rf. to the extent of 
perhaps \d. per mile run, so that the comparison should 
be as 8rf. to lOrf, 

4410- Then you do not know the amount of profit to 
the contractor? 

No, I do not ; but I see fiom Mr, Gooch's statement 
that llrf. per mile is the cost of the train upon the Great 
Western; and from the traffic being lighter on the Bristol 
and Gloucester, 1 have no doubt that there was a margin 
of profit. I have frequently compared the locomotive ex* 
peases in detail on different lines, but the circumstances 
of the lines and the modes of keeping the accounts differ 
so much on the various railways, that, as far as my expe- 
rience goes, I believe it to be quite impracticable to 
make any fair or precise comparison between the ex- 
penses of locomotive power as presented in the detailed 
statements made by the locomotive superintendents. 

I have accordingly made up the following Table from 
the published accounts of several Companies, and my 
knowledge of the circumstances and charges of the diffe- 
rent Companies convinces me that the pcr-centage of tlie 
locomotive expense to receipts, which is higher on the 
Great Western than on most of the Narrow Gauge lines 
in the Table, is not be accounted for by the charges of 
the Great Western Company being tower than those of 
other lines. The charges on the Great Western are 
indeed generally considerably higher than on the lines 
with which I have compared it : the London and Bir* 
raingham, for instance. 
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Table showing Receipts and Locomotive Power, per 
mile, on several Railways during the half-year ending 
3 1 St December, 1844, 



Namo of lUUway, 



I 



London and Birmingliam |^ 
Narrow Gauge . * • | 
Grand Juticlion * * . 
London and Sonlli Western 

Midland 

North Union .... 
Hull and Selby . * . 
Great Western Broad Gauge 
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Gross Rrodf^ts 
p«^ Mile. 



Coil of 
Locomotive 
Power per 



£ *. d 

3,753 19 10 

1,908 3 

^2,034 13 6 

1,524 7 3 

1,429 13 9 

1,293 11 7 

2,001 12 2 



301 4 4 

186 5 6 

208 18 8 

122 3 9 

92 13 1 

104 7 8 

179 19 8 



5^^ 



&l 



Sconotxiy of 

■ Five first clJiM, 
mine second 
das», avtrroge 
for Bristol and 
OlnuctfitLT 

Hofiet. 



447 (k I fill* I on the Bmtol and Gloucester we had 
only five tirst cla*^s and nine second class passeng'ers for 
two njonths on tlie average foa^ two of our tniini^ ; and 
we cannot curry less than a cariiage capable of holding* 
33 firnt class and 73 second cla^s tor those live and nine 
passengers^ which wat^ overshooting the mark an far as 
those trains were concerned^ that ig^ as regards pas* 
senger traffic. Then we rome to the horses: we find 
that the Broad Gauge veliitle will hold four horses; hut 
we never have four to sendj excejit at times of fairs 
therefore ^^e tind we tiike a vehicle weighinir 5 tons fur 
tlie conveyance of one or two IiorHe^s, whit h is the usual 
nund)er, wliereas upon the NaiTow Gauofe a vehicle 
weighing -5 tons will convey the same nunil»er, which is 
all we want. The same with respect to the truck on the 
Broad Gauge ; they have a trutdc which weighs 4 tons 
2 cwt. for a gentleman's carriage ; on the Narrow Gauge 
we have a truck of y tons which conveys one oentle- 
man's cairiage just as well ; that is as regards pas- 
senger traffic. Tlien we couie to the goods traffic : we 
fin«l thtit we ha> e a waggon capable of holding in the 
Broad Gauge \x loading of rather greater weighty and 
of somewhat greater area : the widtlis are in the pro- 
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on of 7 feet 3 to 8 feet 6, or somethinn- of that ^'' Wyndimin 

Harding, 



sort ; tlie lensrtlis are unliiiiiteilj on either line you may 



I 
I 



make tliein Jis lono- as you like; but we find that those 
waji'g^ous on the Broad Gaug^e are uiiiiecessarily heavy. 
For iiistaiice, on the Bristol and Gloucester they have 
two sorts of wagg-ous^ one called the tilted, and the 
other the open "waggon. The tilted waggon weigiis 5 
tons 13, the open waggon 4 tons 19; the limit of the 
load is 6 tons. On the Narrow Gaugfe, taking* the 
average, you cannot make a precise conipanson there 
again, because the waggons are not constructed in the 
same way ; hut taking the averag'e of sL\ ordinary 
goods waggons on different lines, you find that they 
weigli 2 tons 12, and their limit as to weight is 4^ tons. 

4477. That is the weight of goods ? 

Yes, the weiglit of goods ; but it is necessary to re- weight of 
mark, that those weights do not indicate at all what the ^^^f^^^eigut. 
trucks have actually got to carry; in Dractice the load- 
ing of a truck is more fi^equently regulated by the <les- 
tination and qnnlity of the goods, than by the alisolute 
weight of the goods, and we find that the result of large 
tracks of these peculiar dimensions is, that we huve a 
most enormous quantity of tare or unprofitable weiglit, 
compared to the profitable weight, as between the one 
Gauge and the other, I liave with me an account of 
the trains for the last week, which I took accidentallj^ 
Tlie traffic at the Gloucester station may be divided into 
two sorts, tenninal traffic and roadside traftic; of 
course, with regard to roadside traffic, the proportion of 
dead weight, as compared to net weight, is much 
greater thon with tenninal traffic. Between Bristol 
Bnd Birmingham, last week, we took 219 tone of goods, 
Avhicli were transferred at Gloucester from the \V\i]e 
into the Narrow Gauge waggons ; they occupied, in 
the Narrow Gauge, 65 waggons, which weighed 109 
tons tare; the same 219 tons of gootls occupipil, upon 
the Broad Gauge, 48 waggons, which weiglierl 1*28 
tons ; therefore the proportion of usefiil weiglit, as 
compared to tlie useless or dead weight, is iio per cent. 
in favour of the Narrow Gauge. That is an experi- 
ment nuide under the most untavourable circumstances 
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^'^^^ r ^^^ ♦he Narrow Gauge, for I hare put the weight of 

— the Narrow Gauge carria^s at more than they reaDy 

weigh, because accidentiSy some very light and bad 
carriages ffot in among them, and I threw them out, 
and called them each of the usual weight; but even 
making those allowances, it is 35 per cent, in fiivour of 
the Narrow Gauge, and I think that is the fair result 

4478. Why are the goods more thrown together be- 
tween Gloucester and Birmingham ? 

w^^i^uJw '"^^ waggons are extremely large ; we feel that we 
wiggoiw! have this great unprofitable weight to contend with, 
and we put as much as possible upon a waggon when it 
is not judicious or prudent, perhaps, to do so. On that 
experiment I would remark, that we had, vrith. less tare, 
65 waggons Narrow Gnuge, as compared with 48 
Broad Gauge ; we therefore had a greater area in those 
65 waggons than they had in the 48 : we had also the 
loads much more conveniently distributed, because we 
had it in 65 parts, just as we could wish, instead of in 
48, which was not as we could wish. 

4479. To what do you ascribe the great increase of 
weight? 

The waffgons themselves are heavier, as a matter of 
fact, and tlie proportion of unprofitable weight greater, 
when you compare them with the Ihnit of weight which 
they may carry, or the limit of bulk which they may 
carry, it must be so, because when you increase the 
width of the vehicles, you must increase all their dimen- 
sions, you must make them much stronger, and the 
whole thing is, in fact, a heavier vehicle. 

4480. Heavier in proportion to its stowage ? 

Heavier in proportion to its stowage, heavier in pro* 
portion to the weight it may carr}', and heavier in pro- 
portion to its actual strength ; its weight is increashig 
m a more rapid ratio than its useful dimensions. 

4481. I would not give these last figures as an ave- 
rage result, but there is a great difference in the tare 
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between the two sorts of stock ; and I mny say tlmt Mfi^wymiuam 

thm ditierence of ture comes in at all points* of the com- , '°^'. 

parison w ith reg^ard to safety, speed, and power ; the 
dead weight affects the useful result prejudicially. 

4489. I do not think it would give a fair test ; but I 
thiuk, \rith reg'ard to the iustanee I have ^iven relating* 
to the proportion of tare to net weigfhtj it is one simply 
of loaaing' out of one wafTf^'on into another, and the 
pToss amount of the tratiic wliich the line has in a year 
has nothifio- to do with it; it is as good a case as the 
Great Western or any other line would afford. 

4400. One point which I omitted to mention was in 
respect to the cattle w aggons ; they weighs on the Bris- 
tol and Gloucester, 4 tons 19 cwt., and carry 7 fat beasts. 
On the Harrow Gaug;e lines they wei^yh 3 tons 10 
c^^t., and carry 6 tat beasts. It is not merely the locomo- 
ti\ e power wfiich is afteeted b}' it^ but the rapidity and 
economy of workings the stations; applying- those resultj* tx) ^ 

which I ha\ e arrived, you have an advantag-e of 35 per 
rent, of profitable weignt on the Narrow Gauge as com- 
pared with the Broad Gauge. In regard to the traffic Dead weight of 
upon the Manchester and Leeds, where they have 10,000 w^^uueMroy 
tons of goods net per week, it would cause them not '™''« ^^ miui- 
only to convey by locomotive power, but to adopt sta- L^Tuwf 
tion arrangements, in regard to 200,000 tons a year 
unnecessarily, which womd of course indicate a great 
expense, and a great amount of delay and annoyance, 
inconvenience, and obstruetiou. 

4491. What was the power used in each case of the two 
trains upon which you made the experiments where 
tha Bame goods were carried? 

That was the weeFs work; I thought it not fair to take 
one train, but the traffic of the week, 

4008. On the London and Birmingham line, as 
nearly as I can make it out, 80 is the average number 
of passengers in a tiain, and on the Great Western 
about 40. I do not pretend that that is precisely acM:u- 
rate. 
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^sasL Ik» jnwi happen to know the relative proportion 

Wis (€11 the Broad Gauge lines already completed, 

or m progress, and the Narrow Gauge ? 

Thie Xanrov Gange completed were in June last (I 
httTe Boc die measurement since that) 1844 miles ; in 
pn^n^M&^ ftl-L The Broad Gauge completed were 278 
■ai^ : in progress, 52. 

4ii8L Are ycm disposed to admit such material advan- 

to the Broad Gauge in any respect, as to 

it desirable, for the sake of uniformity, to 

the Broad G^auge upon the Narrow Gauge 

supposing it to be practicable ? 

I kare endeavoured to look at the thing without pre- 
Mike, and I confess I cannot see the advantages of the 
Aroad (jauge as respects any description of traffic. 
Indeed, if I wero offered two railways to-morrow equally 
wdl constracted for the same district of country, ceteris 
mrUms in fieu^t, the one a Broad Gauge, the other a 
Harrow Gauge, I should take the Narrow Gauffe as 
better adapted to the general purposes to which railways 
TyMi»a» are applicable. I think that the Broad Gau^e has en- 
^^■"^ **'"*' lirely railed to carry out the anticipations of its projeo- 
toPsC I think if you refer to the passages which 1 have 
kioked out, in which Mr. Brunei states the ideas which 
he had in view when he established the Broad Gauge, 
it will be seen that hi every particular those views have 
not been verified. 

4550« Will you read the parts in question ? 

Mr* Wood says, and Mr. Brunei confirms what Mr. 
Wood 8a\'8 at page 6 of his Report, ^^ Mechanical advan- 
*^ tasje oi increasing the diameter of the wheels without 
*' raising the bodies of the carriages. This comprehends 
*^ what IS deemed by Mr. Brunei the most important 
^ part of the advantage of an enlarged width of Gauge, 
*^ \iR,^ the reduction of friction by the increased dia- 
^* meter of the wheels, by which, at the same time, by 
« being enabled to place the body of the carriage within 
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^^ the wheels, tlie centre of gravity of the carriage 



IB 



Mr. 



I 
I 



^^ kept low, and greater stability an<i steadiness of motion 
^* IB expected to be attained. Four feet wheels have 
^^been nut upon the carriages at present iti use upon the 
"line;-' l>ut Mi\ Brunei states, "that he looks forward 
^^ to the eniplo}'ment of w heels of a larger diameter, and 
*' that he has been influence*! to a considerable extent in 
" recoiuiiiending- the increased width by its capabilities of 
^^ prospective improvements wliich may take place in the 
" s^'steni of railroads.'* He states, that though tliere are 
some causes which in practice slightly influence the 
resultj yet^ practically^ the resistance from friction will 
be diminished exactly in the same ratio that the ditimeter 
of the wheels is increased. And ^' considering that the 
tt gradient of 4 feet ]>er mile only presents a resistance of 
^Hess than 2 lbs. ])er ton, and that the fnction of the car- 
^^ riageson ordinary railways amomits to 8 or 9 lbs* per 
*^t0Dj being 8-1 Oths of the entire resistance, any dimiuu- 
" tionofthe friction operates with considerably more effect 
**upona road with favourable, than one with more unfa- 
^^ vonrable gradients/' And he finther says, '^ I am not 
^^by any means at preaent prepared to recommend any 
^^ particular size of wheels, or even any increase of the 
" present dimensions. I believe they will be materially 
" in<»reased ; ]>ut my great ol>ject woufd be, in every possi- 
" Ue way, to render eacli part capable of improvement, 
^^and to renun^e \\-hat appears an obstacle to any great 
*'progi'es8 in such a very nnportaiit point as the diameter 
^^ of the wheels upon wliich the resistance whicli governs 
'^ the cost of transport, and the speed that may be ob- 
*^ tained so materially depends." 



something 



written b\- 



4iiiil, Is that an extract from 

Mr* Brauel? 

Yes; it is an extract from Mr. Wood, who quotes 

Mr. Bruneh Mr. Brunei himself contirms this view. 

At page l^i in j\Ir* Bruners Second Bejjort, he says — 

*^ On the subject of the 7 feet Gauge, I can add very 

l^* little to what I have said before ; it was adopted 

I" expressly to eimble us to effect that arrangement 

^^^ which is recommended at page 70." And then he 

r 
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We see tiatt cken is a dimmu* 

iBflPHK 0f tiie Sam&tm of the 

but it k ApnMM to wfaat extent this is 

te kodiH <rf^ tiie curitgM and 

Aa af«a of ibe frontage^ » an 

tiie ^nat MMmit af resistance 

To eiiBcf this with the 

■ular to that ordinarily 

^ adopted on n3wa\> dees' reqtnre^ as I hare fire- 

^ f M iii rtjf slatod m ij i iuiiM gyorts, a i^iath of at least 

^efcet lOneluSL* That appaiij to W the promineDt 

objeet^ aoeordm^ to Mr« Brcoiers Tiews of the width of 

Hi-* Oa^fe; nor mm tiiat bam realised? The carriages 

^ are not plaetd wMdn the wlite i s : I think honliy a single 

carmge npoo the Great Western has been placed 

within the whe^; the dianaeter of the wheels has not 

bean increased bat reteesd iu the new ^ock to S feet 6 

inehss. The Bristol and Oboeester wheels are 3 feet 6 

ineb^. In this inspec t^ then, it is rl ' f the anti- 

cipatioTm of the advo catea o( the Bron -e have not 

been realised. 



45ff0. That i^^ a question of detail and not a question 
of Oange, 

No ; that i^ a question of detail entirely. But the 
general principle which is stated here, is the g'eneral 
principle on unich the Broad Guu<^e had, in my a])Lnion, 
lailed. These are 3Ir. BruneFs opiiiious in pc^ 17 of 
his Beport, in which he quotes from his former Re|)ort, 
^^ I take it for granted that, in determining' the dimen- 
** sions in each case, due re«rartl has been had to the 
'* cnrYes and gradients of the line which ought to form 
" a most essential, if not the principal, condition. In 
*^ the Report of the Commissioners ujxm Irish Railways, 
^* the argfumentii are identically the ^^ame with those 
** which I used when first addressingr you on the subject 
** in my Report of October, 1835/ The mechanical 
" advantage to be gained by increasing' the diameter of 
" the carriag'e wheels is pointed out ; the necessity to 
^* attain this of increasing* tlie width of way; the 
^* dimensions of the bridges, tuimels, and other principal 
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^^ works not being' materially aftected by this ; but, on Mr. wyndh«n 
^^ the other hand^ the cii'cumstaiices which limit this "*^^'^^"^* 
'^ increase^ beiii^ the curves on the line^ and the in- 
^^ creased proportional resistance on inclinations (and, 
^^ on this account, it is stated to be almost solel}^ appli- 
*^ cable to ^'ery level lines); and, laiitly, the increased 
^^ expense^ which would be justified only by a great 
*^ traffic. The whole is clearly aroned/ in 'a g*eneral * 
'^ point of view, and tlien nj>nhed to the particular ease, 
" and the result of this application is the recommenda- 
'^ tion of the arloption of feet 2 inches on the Irish 
'^ railways. Thus an increase in the breadth of way to 
" attaui one particular object^ viz., the capability of 
" increasing the diameter of the carnag-e wheels^ with- 
^^ out raising" the body of the carriag^es, is admitted to 
" be most desirable, but it is hmited by certain eirctim- 
'^ stances, namely, the gTadients and curves of the line, 
'^ and the extent of traffic. Every argument here 
*' adduced, and ever\^ calculation made, would tend to 
" the adoption of ahout 7 feet on the Great Western 
*^ railway. Tho?e are tlie views which Mi\ Brunei 
adopts and puts forward as his own. Now, I think that 
the necessary conditions, as stated there for the Broad 
Gaug'e, were a level line, and easy curves; those condi- 
tions are entirely departed from in the extensions of the 
Great Western. The Bristol and Gloucester line, the Brottd Oauge 
Bristol and Exeter line, and the Cheltenham line, pre- not adapted lo 

.11 1* .. 1 I Ta * Bmtol, Exeter^ 

sent bad gnntdients, and very sharp cuiwes. It is, a„d chLiteu- 
therefore, clear that the Broarl Gauge is not applic^able ^^™ ^^°^* 
to those lines on Mr. Brunei's doctrine. 

4563. I imagine those are rather objections which Mr* 
Brunei is stating* to his own principle, w^hich objec- 
tions have not been found to exist in practice ? 

I think not J I think he justified the adoption of the 
Wider Gauo-e, because, he said, that as the conditions 
varied, the Gaug-e should vary to suit those conditions, 
and tnat certain conditions were suited to the Wide 
Gauge ; now, these conditions have been found generally 
impracticable j us you cannot, for economical reasons, 
establish those good ga-adients and good cunes. Upon 

p2 
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^''ttSSi^^ tliose principles^ then, the Broad Gauge is not appli- 
^*^' ■ cable to those lines now existing*. 




••: 4563. What do you imagine the want of success con- 
sists in? 

I mean to say that it was brought forward on certain 
views, and supported by certain arguments, to attain 
certain objects by certain means ; that it has been found 
that those conditions under which it was brought for- 
ward, cannot be complied with in the extension of the 
system; that the objects are not attained, and the 
means by which those objects were sought to be attained 
are relinquished. From this I argue that the theoretical 
views on which it was based have been found to be 
erroneous. 

4570. I do not see how an expensive innovation, 
such as the Broad Grange, can be justified, except by 
decided success. That decided success, in my opinion, 
facts do not prove to be attained in any respect. 

4580. That is so far as speed is concerned. As far 
as safety is concerned, I thmk there is no practical dif- 

ference; but abstractedlj^ there does seem some reason 

i^»\smiiMiti, for there being* less safety on the Broad Gaug-e than on 
the Narrow. As far as economy is concerned, I am 
convinced that if economy is measured, as I think it 
should be, by useful effect, the economy will be found, 
even disr^tuxling the advantage of gradients and 
carves possessed by the Great Western, to be decidedly 
on the side of the Narrow Gauge lines. And as re* 
guards convenience, and the general adaptation of the 
railway to the purposes of traffic in passengfers, (four- 
fifths of which, it must be remembered, consist at pre- 
sent, and nine-tenths will not improbably soon consist, 
of second and third class passengers,) and of the traffic in 
goods, for which railway conveyance is found to be as 
rahiable as for passengers, I think that as regards the 
ff^eimral adaptation of the railway to those purposes, the 
Narrow Gauge is found to be the more convenient. I 
may be uttery* iJVTong in the last part of my evidence, 
and ^"erj* likely am, but I have stated my impressions, 
and I iMse these impressions on this : that being ae- 
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qimiiited with the views of many engineers, at the time 
of th»^ iTitrorhiction of tlie Broad rTange, I know their 
opinions wf^re to this effect, — tliiit the gTeat resistances 
to he contende^I agTiiiist on railways were the surface 
resistances, as they may be termpfl ; that is, the resist- 
ance to the tuniiiig^of the wheel from friction at the axle 
and periplierv, and the resistaiiee fi*om g'ravity ; that if 
yon crmld only overcome these J>v laro-e wheels and flat 
gradients, tliere was no limit to y<J^*i* speed, iiiiil no 
reason why yon shouhl not <>^o at 100 miles an hour as 
well as 50. It was not then g-enerally known or recog*- 
nised, that the contino'ent resistances, called atmo- 
spheric resistances, increased in the enormously rapid 
ratio as compared with the velocit^^, which is found to 
be the case. Thiit seems to have been the error of Mr. 
Bruuel, and of ahnost all engineers at that time ; and 
it accounts, in a great measure, in my opinion, for the 
Broad Gaug-e not having- sncceederl decidedly j it is 
founded on an erroneous theoi'}^ 

5300, If ynu will permit me, I do not think I made 
myself very clear on the subject of the theory of the 
Broad Gaug'e; if von will allow uie to state g^enerally 
what it is tlnit I Avish to be inferred from what 1 stated; 
it was this, that the Broad Gaug^e was established on 
certain theoretical |u*inf'i|des, based on doctrines of re- 
sistances to trains, which doctrines are clearly laid 
down in Mr* Bruners reports ; that accordnig' to these 
principles, it was an essential condition to the claim of the 
Broad to superiority, tluit it should be accompanied by 
very easy curves and g-radieuts of ver\^ lig'nt inclina- 
tion; antl that it has been tbund expedient to relinquish 
the pai^^icular arrang-ement of wheels and of carriag*es, 
which it was considered essential to adopt ; and, there- 
fore, I concKnle from this, that either the theory on 
which it was basefl has been found to be an erroneous 
one, or that the Broad Gaug*e is now introduced inider 
conditions which are not suitable to it ; one of those 
two conclusions I think nuist follow. I think it is also 
capable of demonsttration now, that the doctrine of re- 
sistances which prevailed Avheu the Gaug'e was first 
thought of does not accord with facts ; and I think this 
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5312. I have not Mr. Bnim4'« Report with me, hat 
tb^ ConnniMioner^ wQl mrfaap remember that the doe- 
trine of «li«triet^ i« lavl down ven- elearly in that Report, 
that ft b proper and fair to amgn a certain district of 
the eountnr to a r-ertain raflwav compam- by a certain 
arrancfement ; now I think that that doctrine is not a 
triable one. 

TAVA. I think that experience shows these views 
to have F>een quite fallacious, and the conduct of the 
Great We^teni Company itself shows it, so that I 
think the Narrow Gaug^e promoters may now fairly 
gaj' that we warned you, the Broad riau^e advocates, 
01 all these evils that seem likely to arise now. 
AVe foresaw that the Broad Gauge," as a mechanical 
arrang'ement, would not give you compensating advan- 
tag'es which you said would result; and it is now 
for you, who Have given rise to these evils, to apply a 
remedy to Ihem, or, at all events, not to stand m the 
way of a remedy being* applied. 

5311. I would remark on another feature of the 
railway system, which ia just appearing now, viz., the 
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conversion of canals into railways. The tendency of ^''jj^^Jj^*'*™ 
that Tvdll be to throw an enormous quantity of g-oods ■ * . ■ /' 
upon railways, and to make the adaptation of any par- ^^fJJ^Sitt^ 
ticular form of railway for the conveyance of goods a w^b. 
matter of greater importance than it has hitherto been 
considered. And another tendency of the railway sys- Tendency in 
tem at present is, I think, to subdi\dde the traffic into a JJ^^JSi^d. 
gfreat many channels. We have now a parallel line 
coming" before Parliament next year, proposed by the 
London and Birmingham, itself to itself^ and even the 
Great Western has a parallel line proposed by itself to 
itself; and I think the result of this must be to dimi- 
nish the traffic in any one particular channel, and divide 
it amongst many; that has perhaps some bearing on 
the question, as some doubt nas ai'isen s^ to whether 
you can carry large masses at once better on one Gauge 
than on the other. 
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George Hudson, Esq., M.P.* 

6360. Have you, in the course of your management or 
direction of the railways of which you. are 
Director, seen much cause to regret that they are 
upon the Narrow Gauge ? 

No; without any prejudice in favour of either the 
Broad or Narrow Gauge, I am perfectly satisfied that 
every thing is accomplished by the narrow that is 
accomplished by the broad ; and therefore, as economy 
in the construction of Railways is an important element, 
the Narrow Gauge, I should say, was the better of the 
two. 

6369. Have you any opinion as to the greater or less 
convenience of the narrow or broad Gauge waggons 
for commercial purposes ? 

I think there cannot be a doubt that either waggon is 
equally convenient for packing ; the packs, so far as I 
have seen in my experience, are never of such a width 
as not to admit of being loaded on the Narrow Gauge, 
and if they can be loaded conveniently upon the Narrow 
Gauge, of course they can be loaded equally con- 
prefen Nar- vcnieutly upou the Broad Gauge. I prefer the Narrow 
acco^of ^^ Gauge on account of the greater economy of construc- 
economyof tiou. Lookiug at it iu the most dispassionate way 
..<• .._ pQggjijjg^ I much prefer the Narrow Gauge, unless it is 
fihown me that there is any great advantage obtained 
by the broad, with which I am not yet conversant. 1 

* 6358. Can yoa state what is the number of miles of Railway over 
which yoa art a Director?— It must be from 800 to 1000. 



coiutniction. 
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think, in regard to weight, we can certainly carry as 
large a quantity by the Narrow Gauge by one train, as 
can be carried by the Broad Gauge. 

6367. Have you at all contemplated the inconveniences 
that are likely to arise from a break of Gauge? 

I think the public can scarcely overrate the incon- 
venience ; with reference to goods it is exceedingly 
expensive and injurious : for instance, suppose a case 
were to occur that we had a change of Gauge between 
Manchester and Hull, and we had to move the packs 
from truck to truck, if it were to be done by that system 
(and if not any other system would be expensive), I 
believe that very few packs would come upon the line, 
for every movement of a ton of goods is a derangement 
of the packing, and is looked upon by the exporter as 
an inconvenience. I do not think it is possible to over- 
rate the inconvenience that is experienced from the 
trans-shipment of goods from Birmingham to Bristol. 
It crowds up the station, and the unpacking and re- 
packing of goods is most injurious. As I have already 
said, if such a change were to take place between 
Manchesterand Hull, virtually we should carry nothing; 
the goods would go by water to a large extent. 

6384. What is the length of line from Birmingham to 
Gloucester ? 
Thirty-seven miles* 



Mr.G. 

Hudson^ 
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6386. If instead of thirty-seven miles the distance were 
one hundred, should you not be disposed to over- 
come the evil of trans-shipment, rather than 
change the Gauge ? 

If, from our having two Gauges, trans-shipment is to 
take place at all, the thing is to consider where the 
least export takes place, 

6388. To show the amount of traffic we are contem- contemplate 
plating may come upon the Midland line, we have it m^wjo coal 
under consideration to order 10,000 coal waggons. waggon 
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mrO- 6389. Such being the case, do you apprehend any 

'■ — gr'Bat inoonyenience would arise from your haTing 

woaUnqiiiR part or a great part of them, made upon the loose 

dov^fimiiie- j^^^ System ? 

The inconrenience would be this, that you would 
have double frame-work, which is nearly one-third of 
the total expense ; that it is a loss of capital and in- 
convenience. 

6414* Do you think that, upon general principles^ it 

would be better to have a change of Gauge under 

the control of the same company, rather than 

have two companies, other things being the same? 

Yes; that they both should be under the same 

management would be an advantage. 

6416. It applies at present to Gloucester; they are 
both under one management there ? 
Yes ; so satisfied are we of the inconvenience of it, 
that we are quite prepared to lay out money to remedy 
that inconvenience. 

6416. You shift it on to Bristol ? 

Yes, to a certain extent ; but my principle is this, 
that there is less trans-shipment at Bristol than there 
is at Gloucester. If they could show me that there 
was a greater amount of trans-shipment at Bristol than 
at Gloucester, my argument would not hold good. 



9pMd aad 6366. I am not aware that we are not competent to 

■'*^* attain the speed of the Great Western ; whether it is 

Thereisa point wisc to adopt that Speed is very doubtful to me. There 

bl^ma d2^ is a point to which the speed may be carried which 

gerom. becofne^ dfuigcrous. We are constantly running from 

Normanton in thirty-seven minutes — forty-nine miles 

an hour — but we are not limited ; we limit our trains 

to what we think safe and advantageous ; I think we 

could travel much more quickly. 
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6366. And you are of opinion that great rivalry of >^^^ 

speed between two railways on the Broad and — 

Narrow Gauge may lead to disastrous conse- 
quences? 

Certainly, I think there is also great convenience 
with the Narrow Gauge in working the traflSc, by our 
carriages moving from point to point, or trucks of goods 
moving from the different points on the line, f saw 
an instance of the inconvenience of the Wide Gauge 
when I was at Bristol the other day. Our trucks will 
hold generally from four to six tons, never exceeding 
six. One horse will turn and move that truck vvith OMt?hon*ectr 
perfect ease, I inquired particularly the weight of J"^i°t{,e*' '^ 
the trucks on the Great Western; they are thirteen wdghiora 
tons, and that becomes exceedingly inconvenient for bu^^Ir^iyia 
one horse to move ; it was distressing to me to see ^'I'j*' ^^^^'j'* 
them move them, and there would be great difficulty truc!^* '^ 
in attaching a second horse to assist. That was a 
practical illustration, that unless you could gain some- 
thing by the Broad Gauge, the present Gauge was 
wisely chosen. 



Captain M. Haisn, General Manager of the Grand capunn 
Junction and Liverpool and Manchester, h, uuHh, 



Xof. as, 1S46. 

4629. Do you find any practical inconvenience from comparf»«i 
the width of the Grand Junction, the line you a%^^. 
have been connected with being limited to 4 feet 
8^ inches? 

I have never found any practical inconvenience. I 
am satisfied that we have, viriihin ourselves, on the 
Narrow Gauge, the means of accommodating any de- 
scription or any amount of traffic which may be brought 
to us, great or small. 
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4637. Hie limit €»f oar load far pwfger trains is 
80 tons; for goods, 200 tons. 

47 16. Of course, if you had to use Isi^ger waggons, like 
Broad Gauge waggons, there would be greater 
lots from tare ? 

From wear and tear, and tare wdght. I fed per- 
fectly satisfied that the development of the Narrow 
Gauge is not by any means arrived at, and that we 
have a capacitv within ourselves which would almost 
surprise the public if we attempted to go to the extreme 
point which we might do with safe^ and practical 
utility* 

4719. We were about to inquire whether yon were 
prepared to give a decided superiority to one 
Gauge over the other, or whether yon thought 
there was so near an equality that there was no 
reason for the more costly constmction of Ike 
Broad Gauge ? 

I was asked the same question last session in com- 
mittee, when, under peculiar circumstances*, if I had 
any tendency, it would have been towards the Broad 
Gauge, and 1 recollect my answer was, that if I had to 
choose between the two, I was afraid I should give it 
in favour of the Narrow Gauge. Having stated that 
last session, I have seen nothing whatever to alter my 
opinion at present. 



i«f 4727. Assuming that the transference of goods at Bir- 

^^'*' mingham is as 920, at Gloucester 685, and at 

Bristol fifty-one tons only, where do you think 
the change of Gauge should take place, that 

* The Grand Junction had not then amalgamated with, bat was boitUe to 
the London and Biiminffham, and waa taimorting the Great Western Com- 
ranv in the contest about the Oxford, Worcester, and WolTerhamptoo 
Railway BiU. 
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transference relating to the Birmingham, Glou- 
cester, and Bristol line ? 

At Bristol, where instead of having those 920 tons, 
you would have got rid of all that work which you 
would have had to do at Birmingham without a change 
of Gauge^ by the thing doing itself. 
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4630, Do you find that the passengers complain of un- OonvenUnci, 
easiness in the carriages, which they do not com* 
plain of on the Great Western ? 

I think that our line and the London and Birming- 
ham can convey a passenger as smoothly as it is possible 
for him to be conveyed upon parallel iron bars. 

403 L The public always select the carriages in 
which there are only two seats abreast, if they have 
the option, which is the construction of the old mail. 

4634. You think that placing four passengers abreast 
would not produce such an objection on their part 
as to induce them to take another route where 
they had carriages three abreast ! 

I cannot think that it would weigh to that extent, 
but it does weigh to some extent* The Great 
Western practically admit it, inasmuch as they divide 
their every compartment itself into two by a partition 
in the centre. 



4624. Have you any outside cylinders upon the Grand 
Junction line? 

We build nothing else now— have done so for the 
last two years. Some four years ago we were con- 
tinually breaking our crank axles, partly in conse- 
quence of the material not being so well wrought as it 
is now, but also in a great measure by the extreme 
severity of some of our curves, particularly the one by 
which we go into the Liverpool and Manchester* We 
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broke them there, and that was the first cause of the 
outside cylinder and straight axles being used* The 
regulation of the Company is» that ihey shall go round 
that curve at five miles an hour; but an engine-driver 
hardly knows what that means, 

4655, Safety, of course, is but a comparative term, and 
there must be a point at which comparative safety ends 
and positive danger begins. I should have no hesitation 
to-morrow in recommending the Board to diminish the 
time of the journey between London and Liverpool. We 
could do it, in my opinion, with safety to the public and 
with perfect ease to ourselves ; but seeing the excitement 
in the public mind, I do not think it would be by any 
means politic to encourage it at present, until the public 
is accustomed to it, a higher speed than that at which 
we are now travelling. At the same time 1 should be 
sorry that the Commission should imagine that what 
we call our express speed is at all that speed at which 
we think the engine is fully tasked. 

4658. As far as regards the permanent way, as to the 
surface of the line, I should not be afraid to trust my- 
self at all (that is the best test I can give) at 60 miles 
an hour, but there are other elements which necessarily 
come in as connected with the public safety. The 
very fact of our having now trains of such very diflferent 
velocities* and the line from London to Liverpool being 
worked as one line, practically renders it necessary 
that the slow trains should ^krbik at particular places 
to let the express pass; and of course any dislocation 
of the system there, where trains are timed to a nicety, 
must either cause great inconvenience to the public by 
keeping them a long time at particular stations, or 
some risk. 
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1663. Have you any experience of the Great Western 

or other Broad Gauge lines ? 

I have been on the Great Western several times, and 
nny attention was particularly directed to the question 
of the difference of Gauge at the time Mr, Brunei first 
proposed it, and the reasons of his adopting so wide a 
Gauge as 7 feet were a very notorious thing at the 
time, and certainly the reasons he gave for adopting it 
have been abandoned by him. One reason for his 
adopting it, given at the time, was that the great diffi- 
culty would be in getting a sufficiently rapid motion 
in a piston to revolve the wheels quick enough to get 
a very high speed. He said we must obviate that by 
having larger driving wheels; he then proposed to 
have 10 feet driving wheels. Then 10 feet driving lofeetwheou 
wheels upon a Narrow Gauge would have thrown the a^»»^<'»*^'*- 
centre of gravity in the engine too high, and it was 
considered that it would not have been safe, and 
accordingly he increased the width of the rails to 7 
feet, which would bring the centre of gravity compara- 
tively about the same as the others, with a 5 feet 
wheel on a 4 feet 8^ Gauge, This having been adopted 
for the express purpose of supporting the high wheels 
and attainmg speed by their great diameter. It was 
found, however, that the wheels were almost imprac- 
ticable ; that there was great difficulty in getting the 
engine into motion with them ; and when in motion, 
there was difficulty in stopping her. They have to a 
certain degree abandoned the high wheels, and they 
find they have no difficulty whatever in getting all the 
rapidity they want in the piston to work with smaller 
wheels, and to attain as high a speed as they ever 
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kave ckjOK ii;l> I kocv wk oQed «poii to report hj 
a iccssoa of tke prapciefion of the Gioi WeUmi Com* 
pOAT^ wiKs tbe Eae wis pwdr aadew as to the pm- 
deoce ot the aboxBdosflieat of the Wide Gange mlto- 
g«iher, aad adjpczK the Xanciw Cii«gc oo the Great 
Western. He made a Report (I ihoohl think, about 
seren yean ago^. That Report is ia eiiilenre in the 
'^RaihraT Tnmes:'^ bot he was then a way yoong 
man, and it was thoosht presamptnoos m so yoong a 
man being called upon to make a Report upon the 
(rian oi a person who was supposed to have more 
experience: that Report rery cmphaticaUy recom- 
mended them to abandon the Broad Gauge and adopt 
the XaJTOw one, and he gave, I thinks very cogent 
reasons why it should have been done at that time. 



1715. Ha?e you at all contemidated what would be 
the incooTenience to the Manchester and Leeds 
Company, if the North Midland were to change 
their Gauge ? 

The result of it would be, we should try very hard, 

if there was any considerable traffic between us, to get 

another line upon the Narrow Gauge. We should im« 

mediately attempt that, because we could not alter our 

Gauge with the tunnels and viaducts that we have ; 

Atmmi m H would be almost as cheap to make a new line as to 

I^L^u, ^^^^ *''^ Gauge. I can contemplate no practical 

«itof nutifitf means of moving goods in loose boxes. One part of 

ISiV^r' ^^^ waggon would be in one part of the world, and 

WMi/T!!!!'' ^^^^}^^!^ P^rt in another; and there would be such 

iM#i«iliWu.bm <''<>n^usion and mixture unless the railways were all one 

ZTjrln P^'^l^^'ty'— and, even then, you would find boxes at 

#^ wsMoti ^"c end of the line when you wanted them at another; 

rrJiJr.TliiT' y^'" ^^"'^ ^"^^ ^°^ ^"^ ^f ^^^ railway with a great 
many more wheels than they wanted, and another with 
all the boxes. 
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1725. Must not that arise from some want of system ? 

1 cannot understand how we are to move the load. 
As to the mere mechanical process of moviug an engine 
or a waggon from one point to another, no doubt a 
mechanical arrangement could be made to move an 
L engine 30 feet high in a few minutes; but to say that 

H to divide the waggon, and that one part of the waggon 
H is to be left here and another to be left there, I do not 
H think any arrangement could be made that would not 
H prove a vast inconvenience, 

H 1726. Supposing the Railway Company furnished the 

^m undercarriage, and the proprietor of the goods fur- 

^^^ nished the box to contain those goods, he would 

^^^v then bring his goods to your under carriage, and 

^^^p you would accommodate him ? 

wM A farmer, for example, brings his two loads of corn 
in from his farm at Wakefield or Pontefract; I would 

I much rather take his waggon, if he could aftbrd to send 
it, than have any bother about loading it on to another 
railway. That man could not undertake to find a rail- 
way-box. The same with green-grocers. At this very 
lime we are sending trains from Manchester, contain- 
ing green-groceries, to tlie extent of 150 tons a day, 
going from Manchester along the valley of the Calder. 
Those gardeners would never find boxes. These wag- 
gons go on with the green-groceries^ and bring back 
■ ^ corn ; so that if we were to make a change of Gauge 
^m on that journey, every article would have to be clianged 
f^ into another carriage by hand. The best way to change 
J it would be by hand, much better than attempting to 

change the bodies of the waggons; and I am satisfied 
that very great risk would necessarily be involved by 
changing any of those waggons in tlie night. For in* 
stance, nearly all our goods trains meet at Normanton 
in the night. We often have as many as 300 waggons 
of goods at Normanton for difterent parts of the dis- 
trict, — some coming to Manchester, others going to 
Leeds, others to Hull; they are ail |)ut into the Nor^ 
manton station at night, his with the greatest difii- 

Q 
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culty, witb the aid of torches, that it is done. The 
wonder is, how they get on without danger now ; and 
if you had to trans-ship all those goods from oue wag- 
gon tu another, or from one bottom of a waggon to 
another, it is palpable that it could not be done without 
an immense amount of delay, expense, and danger. 
If those things were done in the night, you could not 
depend upon the man having placed the boxes securely 
on the bottom of the truck. The first thing I should 
expect to hear would be, that some of them had bolted 
off the bottom of the framing, and upset the train* 

1728* Do not you think that, by having your empty 
goods waggons properly marshalled on one line, 
and bringing up a train full of goods abreast of 
them, the goods might be shifted, carriage by car- 
riage, in an hour by machinery, and dropped into 
the under carriages ? 

Deky of nine I will just take a winter night in our northern climate 
or ten hoars in g^s wc havc it,-^a dark, snowy, or rainy nio^ht. We are 
night often three hours now in ^ortmg our waggons, with 

three or four locomotive engines to assist. If we have 
to move our waggons by hand at Normanton, where 
there are four diverging lines, it would take us nine or 
ten hours in a dark winter s night, I cannot contem- 
plate getting over such a difficulty. To do it by mov- 
ing one waggon from one body to another would be 
attended with vast expense, inconvenience, and danger. 
You must have a station tliree times as large as it now 
is; and goods that are now shipped down at Hull in 
the morning, will, in all probability, be there in the 
middle of the next day. 

1734, Supposing the loose-box system should be de- 
termined upon, will you state how you think it 
could be carried out ? 

I am unable to state. 

1735. Do you think the system of running the Narrow 
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Gauge carriag^es upou Broad Gauge trucks would 
answer ? 
No, I do not, 

1736. Why not? 

I think the plan of dividing a truck into two parts 
would be attended with such great practical incon- 
venience as to make it wholly inapplicable ; and I 
would much rather move the goods at once from one 
waggon into another, than attempt to enter into such a 
system ; and if the system were to be set afloat imme- 
diately, and they were now to have to provide their 
trucks and to move their goods, I have no doubt, from 
the practical working of railways now in existence, it 
would dwindle down in twelve months to having none 
of those, and that they would say we had better move 
the goods at once by hand. 

1737* The loose-box system would involve a consider- 
able increase of expense to your Company ? 
Yes, if we had to bear our proportion ; but we should 
not do it, 

1738, Have you at all thought of what cost it would 

involve to cancel all your goods waggons, and to 

adopt others upon the loose-box system ? 

The value of our goods waggons now is about 48,000/, 

Then, if we were to adopt this loose- box system after 

all, the Broad Gauge must be entirely limited to the 

accommodation of the Narrow ; they could have no 

wider box than we could carry. 

174G, Did you examine the system of working of the 

joint station at Gloucester with regard to the 

change of Gauge ? 

Yes ; there is not a large goods traffic, but there ts 
great inconvenience. In fact, the inconvenience that is 
now experienced at Bristol from the wretched arrange- 

q2 
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neQlsoftbe station is almost as bad as at Birmingham, 
- except for certain (rains, as regards passengers* Tlie 
folly of the two stations being arranged as they are at 
Bfrmmgham, of course, may be easily remedied, and 
wiU be when they can get some other railways tliat 
^^i II work them a little close; they will have to give 
up the existing arrangements. The London and Bir- 
mingham arrangements at Birmingham involve as much 
delay and inconvenience as the Gloucester system does, 
1 went on Thursday last from Gloucester to Man- 
chester. Of course, we had no change till we got to 
Birmingham, When we arrived at the London and 
Birmingham station, and were going to Manchester^ 
the London and Birmingham servants had not the 
sli<4^htest interest in us. We arrived by the (iloucester 
Railway, and were going by the Grand Junction. We 
saw an ex press- train engine just coming in to the 
station to take them as we got in. We were very 
anxious to get on by tbat train. *' No, you are too 
late fur that train,'* was the reply. Then we wanted 
to get our luggage over, " It will go over by-and-by 
in a truck.'* There was all the inconvenience of getting 
llie luggage moved across in a truck, and the risk of 
leaving something behind. We did get it over, but 
not with less inconvenience than if we had to change 
the Gauge. But that is an evil that clearly ought to 
be remedied, and can and must be remedied by the 
two Companies before long. It was a great absurdity 
for the two stations being formed like termini stations, 
instead of making Birmingham like a road-side station, 
so that both Cuni|ianies could have run through without 
this moving of carriages. That arose out of the squab- 
bllng and mistmderstanding of those two Companies. 
If they make the London and York Railway, there will 
be nothing of the sort. You will have no change of 
carriage till you get to Newcastle or Edinborgh. But 
the station at Derby is just as bad. In the station at 
Bi istol they have adopted the same course as at Bir- 
mingham, and nothing can be more inconvenient, or 
cause more delay. 
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-1747. They Imve ilie same sort of inconvenience that 
you contemplate in a change of Gauge? 
The same inconvenience must be involved in every 
change of Gauge, but at present that has not been 
sufficiently appreciated, because the Narrow Gauge 
lines at this moment, from bad arrangements, are sub- 
mitting to a very great proportion of the same incon- 
venience as regards passengers, 1 was very* much 
struck at the ditibrence between those stations and the 
Victoria station at Manchester, In that station we 
have nearly eighty trains a day in and out at the two 
ends, and 1 will be bound to say that we Ijave not 
above one- third of the porters that there are at Bristol, 
or that there are at Birmingham, although we have 
double the number of passengers in and out that station 
that there are either at Bristol or Birmingham — 1 be- 
lieve equal to the two put together — and there is not 
one-quarter the inconvenience. The train gots right 
through, and if you have a change of carnage they 
just cross the turn-plate; and two men can do it in 
two minutes, and the cost of that station is not one- 
third what either of the others was in construction or 
working. 

I76L You are aware that an Act has been passed in 
the late session for a line of railway between 
Rugby and Oxford ; and that the question is un- 
decided what Gauge shall be used on that line ? 

Yes ; I was not aware how that question stood, but 
lain sure that if Oxfordshire is to be supplied with 
doals at a cheap rate, and that cheap rate and that 
supply of coals is to be made available as soon as the 
line is made, the Narrow Gauge will be the best means 
of securing it. A supply will be opened close to Kugby, 
and a district that is now very badly supplied, judging 
from the price, virill then become as well supplied 
almost as any part of England, and the produce of that 
agricultural district would be taken back to the manu- 
facturing districts with great despatch and cheapness, 
in proportion to what it is now. We liave, at this 
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mofnent, flour and malt ground and made in the neig^ 
bourhood of Newport PagnelU not far from that dittrict; 
and the process of geltiog it to Manchester is this: — 
it drops down the Lesser Ouse all the way to Lynn ; 
from Lynn it is pot into ships and brought to HuU; mod 
from Hull il is brought on our railway to Manchester* 
In sending bv canal, it is often a fortnight or more 
getting from tnere to ^lanchester. If a Narrow Gauge 
Railway were made there, they would send minerals 
down direct, and return com and fruit; they get m 
great deal of fruit in that district, and other gardeo 
stuff, particularly cucumbers. I have seen as many aa 
four railway waggons coming from the neighbourhood 
of Rugby, full of cucumbers, to Manchester; about 
12 or 14 tons of cucumbers. If there was a change 
of Gauge there, this would be attended with expense 
and inconvenience. We should say. *' Oh ! we cannot 
allow our waggons lo go about without tops and bot- 
toms." Whatever you do, whatever you may fix, upon 
the subject of Gauge, the Gauge must ultimately 
become uniform, if we intend to communicate readily 
with each other. \^liether the 4 ft. 8^ in. is the b^i 
Gauge or not I do not pretend to say. It is a very 
good one, and we have found no practical inconvenience 
in it of any kind. I know of no difficulty that has 
been demonstrated in it, but I have no doubt that any- 
thing between 5 ft. and 5 ft. 6 in. would be a very 
good Gauge. But the wider you get, the more limited 
you are in the use of that Gauge in a broken country, 
as is demonstrated by the collieries, most of them 
having a very much narrower Gauge than 4 ft. 8^ in., 
and they have adopted it because it was cheaper, and 
better adapted to get round the sharp curves. A small 
outlay in winning determines very much the price of 
coals ; and where it is a question whether it is worth 
while to open a colliery or not, a wider Gauge than 
4 ft. 8^ in. would be entirely useless for any practical 
purpose. 

1763. It seems to be quite clear that the Narrow 
Gauge of 4 feet 8^ inches was adopted for 
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very sharp curves in the collieries, but as such 
sharp curves are not used on railways, is not the 
necessity for that Gauge of 4 feet 8J inches di- 
minished, if not altogether obviated ? 
I do not apprehend of necessity so, because the great c«*imor«em. 
wealth of this nation, the great internal resources of this ^^^If «^*" 
country, depend on its minerals : a bag of coals would wwithof 
not be so comfortable a thing for the Lord Chancellor "^ ^ ' 
to sit on as the woolsack is, but much more emble- 
matical of the wealth of England. It is the coal and 
not the wool that has made England what it is, and that 
is yet in its infancy ; and the superiority of this country, 
either in war or peace, will depend upon its coal and 
iron* 

1754. You think the resources of this country are not R^ourcei of 
fully developed of either one or the other ? fuiiy dV*^ 

Certainly not, as compared with what they will be; ^'''*^* 
the mineral wealth of this country is just touched on the 
fringe, something like the cultivation of New South 
Wales, as compared with what it may be. 

1755. And you imagine that the great increase of rail- 
way communication will tend to develope those 
resources ? 

More than anything else I can conceive. 



1759. We have been told that the trans-shipment of iUw«4ie«ibr 
coals from one Gauge to the other would involve, 
by mechanical operations, an expense of only Id, 
per ton, either at Rugby or at Oxford. Have you 
any experience of the cost of moving heavy goods 
of that description to enable you to test the ac* 
curacy of that opinion ? 
No, Of course, that could only be done by the top- lo»# of 

and-bottom system, because we know it costs about 3d. ^J^^^i^^^t 

a ton to move coals from a canal -boat to the wharf. 

The common price is 3d, a ton in almost every district 
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you go to. 1 can easily understand that that might be 
done, if the whole thing rested there, at l(L per ton, the 
mere lilting across ; but you have the inconvenience of 
this divided waggon ; you must have two sets of bottoms 
to eflect the same thing. Those bottoms that are left 
at Rugby, I suppose, would have to remain there until 
they returned home, or that there would be a change 
of an empty bottom for a full waggon. That would in- 
volve a double number of waggons, besides the labour* 
Then, I apprehend, making this railway on the AYide 
Gauge would be something more costly than on the 
Narrow Gauge, and the whole of the material fur 
making it I look upon as an additional expense involved 
in the question. 1 do not measure it by the Id, a ton, 
but I say the whole material, the engine and all the 
waggons, would be an additional cost. As to tlie dif- 
ference of Gauge, I do not measure it by the Id. a ton, 
because, practically speaking, the thing would be that 
these waggons would be standing idle double the time 
that they would be if they went through in the same 
bottom, and were discharged at their place of des 
ti nation. 

1760, Does it happen that you send any goods bj 
your railway that eventually reach Oxfordshire? 

I have no doubt we do, though we do not declare 
our goods to other places than London and Birming- 
liam and places along the Midland Line. The Oxford 
people would get their manufactured goods out ol 
Lancashire and Yorkshire to Leicester; but still the 
quantity of goods actually consumed in any district is 
a mere bagatelle, unless you have an export trade ; it 
w^ould never be worth making a truck to move for. 1 
do not suppose the whole county of Oxford would 
consume six railway waggon loads of textile goods in 
a week. But look at the coals, look at the iron, look 
at the stone. When you talk about the comparatively 
small amount of goods trade on a railway, that is what 
railways are doing now; but what railways are de- 
aligned to do is to carry every necessary for the con- 
struction of houses or the keeping in repair of farms. 
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touched, -1 — 



1761. How do you account for the railways not being 
used for those purposes already ? 

Because Railway Companies are in their infancy, lUiJwiiy com- 
none of them know their business yet, we are only fn^J^y*M JJT/' 
just learning our business. But take timber — Oxford- 
shire has a great deal of timber in it^ and that timber 
will find a market at the seaports, at the manufactur- 
ing districts, and the timber is now rotting in the wood 
there, because it is not worth moving. How are you 
to move the timber from those trucks to others ? It 
will cost you more than a penny a ton to move timber* 
We have a very large trade in timber, we send timber 
from Liverpool and from Hull, all down this district; 
we shall send to a much greater degree than it is now 
sent. We have balks of timber, 60 and 80 feet long, 
going along the railway, that could not be carried for 
a penny per ton. 



1756, And you think that any want of uniformity in uaUbrmity. 
the Gauge of railways will tend to diminish that 
development ? 

Clearly. I look upon the question of transmitting Dcvciopmcot 
passengers at 60 miles or at 40 miles an hour as aLj^TirT" 
nothing in comparison with these bidden resources; imporuuituuo 
40 miles is quicK enough for anything 50 miles we '^"^^ 
can go as safely upon the Narrow Gauge as upon the 
Wide Gauge; but I look upon it as a most important 
thing for this country, to the best practical means of 
commercial communication, and that commercial com- 
munication depends upon the mines, and not in con* 
veying passengers 60 miles per hour. 

1767. Are you of opinion that mineral traffic is suffi- 
cient to justify the construction of a railway in 
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any dislrict where thai roineral traffic would be 

large, irrespeclJTe of passengers altogether ? 

Yes ; I look at the question not so much with regard 
to passengers as I do with reference to the enormous 
mineral wealtb which is now in fact the basis of this 
country's manufacturing districts* What should we be 
without our manufacturing districts? We could not eat 
our corn or support ourselves. The wealth of the coun- 
try depends upon its coal and its iron ; and wherever 
you can give facilities for opening the collieries and the 
mineral districts of the kingdom, you do a vast deal 
more than by making a railway to travel 60 miles an 
hour for passengers. We owe all our railways to the 
collieries in the North; and the difficulties which their 
industry overcame taught us to make railways and to 
make locomotives to work them, 

1719, Do you think it would be utterly impossible la 
widen your Gauge upon the Manchester and 
Leeds ? 
Utterly impossible. If we altered the Gauge, tlie 
tunnels must be altered. 



of th« two 



1693. Have you any reason to believe that the Narrow 

Gauge has any advantage over the Broad for goods 

traffic ? 

I think the Narrow Gauge has decided advantages 
over the Broad for goods traffic, inasmuch as you must 
have very large and unwieldy carriages on the Broad 
Gauge, or they must be carriages that would be subject 
to a very unequal motion on the Broad Gauge as com- 
pared with the Narrow one ; for instance, if there is not 
a very large carriage it must be nearly a square one on 
the Broad Gauge. If I attempted to draw a square 
box by the centre it must partake of any inequality of 
the road, and have a much more violent motion than if 
I was drawing a body of a more oblong shape. Some 
of the carriages on the Broad Gauge are quite as long 
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in proportion to their breadth as the Narrow Gauge ; of ^^^^ 

course that observation would not apply to a carriage — ^^ — '- 

under those circumstances. What I mean to say is this, 
— the ordinary length of a Narrow Gauge waggon is 
about J 4 feet ; (nearly all the Companies have adopted 
a large sized waggon, about 14 feet long and about 
7 feet wide). If you were to take the proportions, say 
that the length of the waggon is nearly three times the 
breadth of the points of support, you have a great deal 
to steady you, and it would not partake so readily of the 
lateral motion as if the carriage was drawn by the same 
point of traction and was only half the length. The 
effect of any little inequality would be to give much 
more motion to a short waggon than a long one, and 
that would apply to carriages unless they were equally 
long in proportion to their breadth, and I believe com- 
monly the. Great Western carriages and those upon 
other lines in connexion with them, are quite as long, if 
not longer. I observed some of them upon the Bristol 
and Gloucester last week ; they are immensely long 
carriages, longer in proportion than most of the Narrow 
Gauge carriages, and 1 did not observe that there was 
any very great difference between the motion on the 
line between Bristol and Gloucester and upon that be- 
tween Gloucester and Birmingham ; but with respect 
to tlie coal-waggons I saw^ on the line, I observed parti- 
cularly the coal-waggons they w^ere using from CoaJ Pit 
Heath Colliery, about six miles out of Bristol, they were 
not longer than our coal-waggons, nor w^ould they carry 
very much more ; but it is a country that is not very 
much broken ; it is a tolerably level country ; you gra- 
dually rise out of Bristol ; they have no very sharp 
curves to go round, but if you took the Broad Gauge codd not g«t 
into another country where the coal-waggons have to f^^f^^ 
go into curves of 100 feet radius, you could not get rouadsharp 
those coal-waggons round at all. ^"^^ 

1694* You are of opinion that a Broad Gauge carriage 
is unsuited to a country of great undulation or tor- 
tuous lines ? 
I think more especially in coal traffic* Whenever you 
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$^!^yn g^*^i"^^^ coal country, you get into a country that is a 

— — '- good deal broken, and you must have sharper curves to 

Currea $^ Touvkd to get thc waggous to the coal-pits than could 

be adopted upon the Broad Gauge. The proof is, that 
the collieries often make their own Gauge 3 feet, for the 
purpose of getting the waggons round curves which a 
Wide Gauge could not encounter. And in Scotland 
you find some of the colliery lines 4 feet Gauge, 

1696* If we had a Wide Gauge we must have ware- 
houses and a station of nearly double the cost that we 
are now building at Manchester. It 18 a line of 
building on arches. The trains come in at the top 
of the warehouse; we bring a train with 100 tons of 
flour in at a time; and if we had had the Wide 
Gauge we could not have got round the curves which 
we pass those waggons round now ; we must have had 
almost double the space. It is constructed on a viaduct, 
and we avail ourselves of that circumstance, which is 
generally considered objectionable^ and have made it 
of very great advantage, inasmuch as the load is always 
The ftTcra?re descending. The flour comes to the top of an inclined 
wd^uuwi^dij plane, and with little or no labour it is slid into the 
to Manch<9ter. warchouse and cart that takes it away into the manu* 
facturing districts. That would apply to every town on 
_ the line ; because, notwithstanding the vast quantity of 

goods manufactured in Lancashire and Yorkshire, there 
is a vast deal more flour eaten than there is piece-goods 
sent away, and the preponderating load is always in- 
wards. There is all the food sent inwards, with all the 
raw material for manufacturing purposes inwards, a 
vast portion of which is entirely extinguished in the 
process of manufacture ; and the export is merely a 
manufactured article, a fraction of the weight that in 
brought in. With a Broad Gauge line in those posi- 
tions, the enormous additional cost of accommodation 
would have been something that 1 think has not been 
well considered by the advocates of the Broad Gauge, 
who arc, luckily for themselves, situated in a district 
where is a very large passenger traffic, and not much 
merchandize* 
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1698* One great objection urged to the Broad Gauge 
is tbe great porportioo of tare. Nuw in a district 
such as yours, where you can load to ahuost any 
extent, such an objection would not apply in the 
same degree, supposing your lioe w^ere less tortu- 
ous ; so that, as far as regards quantity of load, the 
Great Western Gauge would be a better Gauge for 
your line ? 
As far as regards the mere loading as to the quan- 
tity of tare, there would be no disadvantage on the part 
of the Great Western, because their empty waggons, 1 
apprehend, would not be a heavier load to bring back 
in proportion to what they carry ihan ours. Our 
waggons are very liglit now. We carry all those heavy 
loads of twist and flour on nothing more than the 
bottom of the waggon. The bottom is very strong. 
The four wheels weigh about 22 cwt., and the frame of 
the waggon is made very strong, 

1701. Do you happen to remember what your greatest 
width is ? 

About 8 feet. The horse-box is the greatest width 
we load. We have nothing in the shape of a load so 
wide as the ordinary sized horse-box. 

1702. Has the Narrow Gauge any superiority over the 
Broad Gauge for passenger traffic, in your opinion ? 

I do not think it has. We are now making carriages 
to give accommodation to private parties where you can 
select your party ; but that could be equally done 
with the Broad Gauge. 1 do not think the Narrow 
Gauge has any advantage over the Broad Gauge fur 
passengers, with the exception of their being less costly 
and belter adapted ibr general purposes in going into a 
difficutt country ; but when you leave that country, and 
tbe point of connexion is of no great importance — for 
example, if I am going from here to Bristol, I think the 
Broad Gauge is as good as any other, if it were not for 
the inconvenience of not being so well adapted for 
general purposes. 



Captain^ 
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1703. Is not the greater base of the Broad Gauge an 
element of greater safety for trains running at 
high velocities ? 

I do not think it is. I think a narrower Gauge con* 
siderably less than 4 feet 8^ would be as safe as you 
could want it. We never heard of a train upsetting. 
I think you may take as an illustration the case of a 
ship on the stocks. Here is a first-rate of enormous 
height above the points of support; so that the ship in 
reality is supported by only one-third of her extreme 
breadth, and frequently she has a number of people, a 
great top weight, running about. The ship is launched, 
supported by one-third in the centre, and we never 
heard of a ship upsetting off her cradle in the Queen*s 
yards, where the ways are perfect. The fact is, that if 
there is any inclination to upset, here are two^thirds 
acting against one-third to keep her in her place. The 
centre of gravity in a first-rate man of war is vastly 
higher, I should think, than an ordinary railway train, 
because the weight of a railway train is principally in 
the wheels, and they are under the body. 

To say that they were as safe, would be reasoning 
against mathematical demonstration. It could not be 
safer, but I know that the existing points of bearing 
are far within the extreme of safety, and beyond ne- 
cessity, as regards safety, I think I can demonstrate 
it in this way : — we very frequently have a single 
horse in a horse-box ; that horse is frequently put on 
the extreme side of the horse-box : it is not a good 
plan, but it is so. The horse-box is the widest vehicle 
we have, and the horse is clearly the highest load in 
proportion to this centre of gravity, and if there is any 
yielding at all, he yields to it, and gives a much 
greater efiect towards upsetting the train than any- 
thing else ; but we never hear of one upsetting. 

1712. Does not the greater width of the Great West- 
ern waggon admit of the centre of gravity of the 
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load being kept much lower than ia the Narrow j/]j[^*Ji"„j^ 
Gauge waggon ? ^ " 

Certainly it would ; but I should think there is no No advantage 
advantage where you have a thing that is perfectly safe, in makST'^'**' 
spending money to make it safer. We have never had «»&r. 
an instance of a waggon upsetting. Now the coal 
waggons are made slo|)ing, from about 7 feet at the 
upper edge to about 3 feet 6 inches at the bottoou 
The centre of gravity would still be in the centre, but 
still a considerably preponderating part of the load 
would be projecting beyond the centre of the road* 
The safety would be increased from its coming be- 
tween the wheels where the bottom of the ordinary 
load would be a foot higher than the coal waggons. 

1713. Then you think you have a surplus of safety with 

the Narrow Gauge as far as regards the upsetting 

of the waggon ? 

That is my impression ; as regards safety from the 
position of the centre of gravity, we have a vast margin 
to go on with the highest load I have ever heard of 
yet, that is with the horse-box, as I before described. 
I have seen many first class London and Birmingham 
carriages with a ton weight upon the top of them, and 
very little weight comparatively under. You see an 
enormous quantity of luggage packed on the top of 
those carriages, so that they have the fairest possible 
chance of upsetting. But I apprehend that the safety 
of the road is not limited exactly to the Gauge, 
because the journals of the axles project considerably 
beyond the rails, and the points of support of the car- 
riage is on the extreme point of the axle, 

1664. Are not higher speeds attained upon the Great 

Western than upon any of the Narrow Gauge 

lines? 

I cannot understand why they should be ; it is a 
general prevailing opinion that that is the casCp if it be 
so^ it must arise from the fact only of their having 
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more powerful engines* I have no doubt I hey have 
ver)' powerful eDgines, and they have m very emy 
gradieDt line ; but, on the other hand. I do not under- 
stand why they should attain a higher speed with the 
same weight in proportion, to prove which we are now 
running oar trains at 45 miles an hour. We are ob- 
liged to do it to keep our time, on gradients varying 
from I in 44 to a level, with hardly any portion of 
a straight tine; but we are running 45 miles an hour, 
and for the last two months our expre^ trains have 
been working at that speed, mthotit being five minutes 
after time. 



Avenge >pced 
on JLmIs and 
Miiidieftter of 
jipiftM tmiiii 
4^ nulei sa 
bour. 



1665. Do you mean that that is the maxtmura speed 

between station and station, or the average 

speed ? 

That is the average speed, including the whole 
journey while the train is in motion ; they cannot keep 
their time under 45 miles an hour, and I can demonstrate 
that at once. We use no stationary power; we start 
from the Victoria station for a mile and a quarter on a 
gradient varying from 1 in 44 to I in 60. 



1666. What length of gradient have you of 1 in 44 

About half a mile, and about three-quarters of a 
mile of I in 60. We then take a gradient of 1 in 150 
for eight miles. We then have a level for about six 
miles, and then through a tunnel of I in 330, and then 
a descending line nearly all the way to Leeds. There 
is no part of the other portion of the journey worse 
than I in 300, and a great part descending. We have 
a descending line of 1 in 182 for eight miles, passing 
round two curves of ten chains each. 



1667. What is the length of those curves respectively? 

About a mile. Where a tunnel was abandoned, 
there is an S curve, they join each other, and are 
under half a mile each. 
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1668, Do you imagine that engines with the Broad 

Gauge would take those curves? 

Certainly not so safely* Besides, we could not get ^"[^^^"iSii. 
ihem into 1 in 10 with the Broad Gauge: they must sugofmaun- 
be sharper with the Broad (iauge considerably* There "**"' 
was a tunnel that we intended to have made : the 
whole side of the mountain came down; it was just 
at the foot of the mountain where the tunnel was to 
have gqne through : we found the material composed 
of the iUbrls of this mountain : the moment we touched 
it, the mountain began to slip, and we cracked a farm- 
house and some buildings almost two-thirds of a mile 
from \\ here we touched this hill, and we were obliged 
to abandon it. It crushed the tunnel in, and 18-inch ^^^l ^^^ 
balks, as you would this pen. The canal is just below 
the turnpike-road, just below that we were obliged to 
divert the turnpike-road, and we had great difficulty to 
get room enough to divert to do so, for the mountain 
began to i^quceze up the bottom of the canal. We 
were obliged to adopt these 8 curves, which are about 
10 chains en a gradient of 1 in 182; but we got the 
curve part on a level. If the Gauge had been wider, 
of course the curves must have been sharper, 

1669. And that, you think, it would have been im- 
practicable to work at high velocities ? 

It would have certainly diminished the safety, and 
consequently the speed, I very much question whe- 
ther, in the position of the Manchester and Leeds line, 
where in the 50 miles between Normanton and Man- 
chester there are not four miles of straight line, a 
Broad Gauge could run with safety at the speed we 
are now running ; for that distance, we are obliged to 
be constantly on a curve. 

1670* It is in the valley of the CaUler? 
It is in the valley of the Calder and the Roche. 
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Mr. Thomas Cheston Mills, Manager of the Goods 
Department at the Camden Town station. 

BrMk of 1965. It is left to a subordinate officer to decide on 

the locomotive power to be furnished ? 

It is left to the managing officer of the locomotive 
department, who is on the spot, to decide what en- 
gines he will send out. 

1906. Has he the power of diminishing the extent 

of the train, or is he bound to supply exactly 

the amount of power that the train you have 

made up shall require ? 

There has never, that I am aware of, been an in- 
stance in which they have requested any waggon or 
waggons to be taken from the train for the train to 
be lessened at all. 

1970. Who are the most extensive carriers on your 
line? 

Pickford and Co. 

1971. Is the amount of trade they bring to you 
much more considerable than any other carrier? 

Chaplin and Home approach the nearest to them. 

1974. Do you send your goods waggons from the 
Camden Town station to Hull ? 

Yes. 

1975. Looking at the ordinary making up of your 
trains and goods, do you apprehend that any 
great inconvenience would result to your Com- 
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pany or to the carriers, if, on any part of the 
whole distance from Camden Town to Hull on 
one side, and Camden Town to Liverpool on 
the other, a change of (iauge were to take place 
at any intermediate station ? 

It would liave the effect of creating an extra ex* 
pense upon all the goods so transferred, and also of 
occupying a greater length of time in the transmis- 
sion, 

1970, From your experience at the Birmingham 
station, should you be disposed to recommend 
the unloading of the goods generally and re- 
loading into carriages of anotlier Gauge, pro- 
vided a hreak took place at Birmingham ; or 
would you recommend an intermediate rail» to 
form a double Gauge, one for the broad and the 
other for the narrow, to be used, and the same 
waggons to run on the whole distance ; or should 
you recommend the articles being lifted bodily 
from the carriage of your Gauge to correspond- 
ing carriages of another Gauge ? 
I should certainly recommend, that if a broad 
line intercepted the Birmingham line anywhere, and 
goods were to be conveyed upon it, an extra line 
should be laid down, and that the goods should not 
be removed from the waggon in which they were 
originally loaded. 

1977. Do you think that would be in the long run 
the least expensive arrangemeut ? 

Decidedly. 

1978, Have you at all entered into the calculation 
of what would be the increase on any line to 
have an additional Gauge upon it? 

I have not* This is an engineering question 
which I have not at all considered* 

B 2 
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1979. Is not that one of the elements of the calcula- 

"^ tioo, inasmuch as the interest of the money so 

laid out should be contrasted with the cost of 

transfer by hand? 

I tiiink it is not the usual custom of railways to 
make specific rates according to the outlay on their 
line. If a line of railway was laid down with three 
rails for each line instead of two, it woidd be at least 
one-third more expensive ; but I should say rather 
more on account of taking more land. It would not 
follow that they w^onld charge one-third per ton more 
for the conveyance of goods over that line. 

1981, If there was no competition, would not the 

public be at the mercy of the Company ; and if, 

on the other hand, there was competition, would 

they be obliged to bring down the price to meet 

that competition ? 

I think the price does not always depend on com- 
petition, but on the policy that is taken up by certain 
Boards of Directors, My own private opinion is, 
that a Railway Company gets more money by low 
charges and large quantities than it does by higher 
rates and smaller quantities. 

1903. Have you ever had occasion to shift your 
goods waggons at Birmingham for any pur[>ose 
connected with your business? 
Extmpk of Occasionally : but such cases are very rare. For 
ingYoad/ ' instance, we had a complaint from Ken worthy and 
Co. that a waggon they had despatched from Camden 
Town to Manchester had not duly arrived at ii 
o'clock the next morning. On inquiry at Birmino:- 
ham, I found that, upon its delivery to the (irand 
Junction Company, it had been discovered that a 
spring was broken, and it had to be unloaded and 
reloaded. Thu res^ult was, that it did not proceed 
forward till the next day* Kenworthy and Co. had 
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no agents at Birniiugham ; therefore, of course, it ^Mufg*^' 

would rest with tlie Grand Junctiou Company to — 

make the reloatlirig, 

2004. Do Pickford and Co. bring up goods from 
Liverpool on the Grand Junction? 

Yes. 

2005. What becomes of the waggons containing 
those goods on their arrival at the Birmiugiiam 

station ? 

Pickford and Co. send their own waggons to the 
Grand Junction station at Vauxhall, Birmingham, 
to receive their goods, and cart them to the London 
and Birmingham station. 

2006. So that, in both cases, Pickford and Co. are 
exposed to the double transfer ? 

Yes, and there of course they have to reload 
them ; the efl'ect of which is, that the Grand Junc- 
tion Company, whose goods leave Liverpool on Wed- 
nesday night, arrive in London at lialf-past 1 1 on 
Thursday morning, and are delivered at 1 o'clock* 
Pickford and Co/s goods, which leave Liverpool by 
the same train, and arrive in Birmingham at the 
same time, are not sent forward from Birmingham 
until a quarter before U, arrive in London at 7 in 
the evening, and are not delivered until the follow- 
ing day. 

2019. Has it frequently happened at Birmingham 
that you have been obliged to change the wag- 
gon containing goods? 
No ; it is a very rare occurrence indeed- 

2049. Are there any other observations you wish to 

offer ? 

I do not know whether the conveyance of cattle 
has at all attracted the attention of the Commission ; 
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^MuL^' it is an important particular. Last Saturday we 



carried 6473 animals into London. 



6473 animaU 
brought into^ 

L ondon by on 2050. Bj' wliat train ? 

train. •^ 

They came by various trains : there were 229 wag 
gons in the whole. 

2051. Of what did they consist ? 

There were 550 oxen, 5571 sheep, 349 pigs, and 3 
calves. 

SS^SabL*^^ 2052. Supposing you had had to transfer a fourth 
biS^a^* to P*^^' ^^ ^^^^ number from the Narrow Gauge to 

tnuufer. the Broad Gauge at Rugby, from your ex- 

perience of driving cattle into pens, how long 
do you think it would have occupied ? 

It would have occupied a whole day to make the 
transfer. 

2053. How long did it occupy to get rid from your 
premises of the largest number you received on 
that day ? 
Perhaps three quarters of an hour. 
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Mr, Joseph Sanders, Secretary to the Bristol and 
Birmingham Railway* 

5052, The Gloucester station is conducted in the 
same way as all others, by a chief clerk and under 
clerks, inspector and porters, but to an extent more 
than double any other station we have upon the line 
in consequence entirely of the trans-shipment ; and that 
applies quite as much to the goods department as to 
the passenger department. 1 conceive that the addi- 
tional cost to the Company alone is not less than 
2,000/. a year in staff, exclusive of great increase in 
the expenses of the carriers upon the line. With 
reference to passengers* luggage there is more than 
twice the quantity mis-sent or lost at the Gloucester 
station, than at all the other stations (combined) be- 
tween Birmingham and Bristol. The delays to the 
passenger trains, also, we find far greater at Gloucester 
than at any other station upon our line, which we 
attribute entirely to the trans-shipment. We conceive, 
also, that we are not carrying so many goods to a 
considerable extent as we ought to do, and should do, 
if the one Gauge were continuous from Birmingham to 
Bristol. We find that in the week ending the 25th of 
October, whilst we had to trans-ship goods to the extent 
of pretty nearly 700 tons at Gloucester, we only had 
to deliver over something like 50 tons to the Great 
Western at Bristol ; and if the break of Gauge had 
been at Birmingham, we find that, including the goods 
we had to deliver at various stations upon the line, the 
trans-shipment at Birmingham must have reached t)00 
tons. There are various trows plying upon the river 
between Gloucester and Bristol, averaging, perhaps, 
from 40 to 50 tons each, the greater proportion of 
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which goods we have every reason to believe would 
have been put on the railway but for the break at 
Gloucester. 

5053. What reason have you to think so ? 

From our traffic manager, who has had communica- 
tion from parties who have stated to him (particularly 
with respect to articles of a perishable or breakable 
nature), that they would not subject themselves to un- 
loading and reloading the carriages at the Gloucester 
station. 
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6054. Can you refer to any parties ? 

Mr. Chance, of Smithwick glass-works. There have 
been frequent communications from him with refe- 
rence to the trans-shipment there. There are seve- 
ral others whose communications I have seen from time 
(o time to the traffic manager. I have not their names 
with me, but I can furnish them to the Commissioners. 
The time occupied in trans-shipping a waggon contain- 
ing about five tons has been proved to be 60 minutes, 
which we consider very important; but the greatest 
difficulty that our traffic manager has experienced is 
in providing waggons of the Narrow Gauge to meet the 
requirements that may be brought up from the Broad 
Gauge ; and if we were not working as one Company, 
I conceive that that would be a source of the greatest 
possible annoyance and confusion, because we should 
not have the means of knowing what extent of goods 
were coming from Bristol to Gloucester in Broad Gauge 
waggons, and we have the greatest difficulty in meet- 
ing them ; as it is, it involves the necessity of keeping 
a larger plant at Gloucester than would be at all requi- 
site if the rails were continuous upon one Gauge. 

6068. How many men do you employ in a gang ? 

There are 19 additional porters, in consequence of 
the trans-shipment. 

5077. It was originally intended that the Narrow 
Gauge should be laid down to Bristol, but, although I 
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was not connected at the time with railway companies, n,^ jQ^gpi, 
I believe I may say that the change was attributable to Bmiden. 
the influence of the Great Western Company. It is 
held also by gentlemen in the neighbourhood, who are oenUemen 
abstractedly favourable to the Broad Gauge, that the theoreUcaUy 
break at Gloucester is exceedingly inconvenient at all B^dMolMi^ 
times, and that the Narrow Gauge should be con- condder break 
tinuous to Bristol. fnconT^t. 

5085. A detention of five minutes for passengers is 
hardly sufficient ground for much complaint ? 

Sometimes it is much more, and when we are run- 
ning in to meet the Exeter trains, it has not unfre- 
quently happened that we have been too late, owing 
to the change, and the same again in meeting our trains 
in Birmingham. 

5102. Is it understood by the Company that in the 
event of changing the Gauge the stock of the 
Broad Gauge party must be sacrificed, or is it 
understood that it can be adapted to the Narrow 
Gauge ? 

I do not think the question has' been very much 
discussed, but a sacrifice of the stock would much 
rather be made than continue the break of Gauge. 
The Directors consider it so important that it is not 
at all a question of cost with them. 

5103. Do you at all contemplate putting a Narrow 
Gauge within the Broad Gauge line, or is it a 
total change ? 

A total change. 

5104. Would it not be more convenient to you to have 
both the one and the other ? 

The Directors are advised to the contrary. 



Oanft. 
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Mr. W. BtM, 
Nov. 6, 1845. 

Mr. William Bass, District Agent to Messrs. Pick- 
ford — connected with the Gloucester, Bristol, Bath, 
Bridgewater, Taunton and Exeter stations. 

of 5681. The goods upon the Narrow Gauge truck if 

they are light packages, furniture or bulky packages, are 
always put on the top of the truck, and are necessarily 
taken off to get at the heavy loading, in order to put it 
at the bottom of the Broad Gauge truck. 

ATeragedeten- 5686. What is the average detention at the Gloucester 

tion of goods . . i i . . « i 

trains at Glou- statiou With the traius, in consequence of the trans* 

cester break of i • . .^ 

Gauge four to snipment : 

wo^T^i^fer I should Say at least from four to six hours. 

any system to 

"^ * 5687. In the event of the Gauge being continuous, 
there would be no detention at all ? 

None at all. I would prefer any system to breaking 
bulk. 

5725. I think the lighter the weight you have to trans- 
fer the better ; I consider Gloucester an exceeding bad 
place for break of Gauge. 

5726. Do you not think that where the break of Gauge 
takes place there should be the least traffic ? 
To be sure I do. 

5735. Before the opening of the Bristol and Glou- 
cester line, I was consulted by the chairman of the 
Bristol and Gloucester, and by some of the Directors 
as regards the different establishments; it was at that 
time determined that the Broad Gauge should be put 
down, very much to the annoyance of the chairman of 
the Bristol and Gloucester, who is also a Director of 

• Messrs, Pickford's gross receipts for carriage of goods and merchandise 
are said to be 900,000/. per annum. 
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the Great Western Railway, for he said it was the Mr.w. 



worst thing that could have happened for the port of a Great wes- 
Bristol, and for the Bristol and Gloucester line. ^^J^"^^ 

Broad Gange 
5736. Who was that ? on Gloucester 

Mr. Jones, the chairman of the Bristol and Glou- 
cester Railway: he agreed with me in opinion that 
it was a pity that a continuous line had not been put 
down. 

5747- As regards through traffic, a break of Gauge 
would be most convenient where there is least 
through traffic ? 
Decidedly. 

5751. I should say that of our loading there is nothing 
like a tenth goes on to the Bristol and Exeter line com- 
pared with what stops at Bristol. 

5843. You have stated that you have four men at Glou- 
cester employed in transferring the goods from the 
one Gauge to the other ; will you explain how it is 
done? 

One man is placed in the Narrow Gauge truck, after Extra estab- 
it is uncovered ; two men are upon the platform to work qu^^^bV^' 
the train; one man is in the Broad Gauge truck to break. 
load ; the clerk stands by to mark the goods off, 
in order to prevent robberies ; and this establishment 
is rendered necessary by the interruption of the Gauge ; 
from no other cause; we are frequently obliged to 
have extra men when we have an extra quantity of 
loading. 

5848. There is hardly a day passes but goods get 
wrong. 

5851. Supposing there was a continuous Gauge through Good* wooid 
Gloucester, how long would your goods be in tra- from Binning- 
velling from Birmingham to Bristol? hSSa^ST 

I suppose between five and six hours. unifonnity. 
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Take 48 houn 
with diTenity. 



Mr. w. Saw. 5862. And with the break of Gauge how long are 
they? 

Sometimes two days, or more. We have no depend- 
ence upon them, because if we have not time to make 
the transfer before the train leaves, the train from Glou- 
cester to Bristol leaves at a certain time without waiting 
for our making the transfer, and frequently delays them 
till next day ; there is no regularity at all. 



Uniformity 
of Oaiifft. 



No matter to 
carrien what 
Gauge. They 
ask a uniform 
Gaage. 



Thinks Bristol 
cannot rise as 
a port witliout 
uniform Gauge. 



5729. If the Narrow Gauge were placed upon the 
Broad Gauge line, between Gloucester and Bristol, 
wpuld not that remedy, in a great degree, the evils 
you now complain of? 

It would not matter to the carriers or the public con- 
nected with the goods, what number of Gauges they^had, 
suppose they had a continuous Narrow Gauge. 

5742. You think that any regulation that would admit 
of an increase of break of Gauge, in various parts 
of the country, would be a great public evil ? 

Most clearly, as regards the carrying, and it is not 
very convenient as regards passengers. I have seen in- 
convenience myself frequently in coming from Bristol 
and going to Birmingham ; I do not like it at all. I 
would much rather put myself into a carriage at one 
point, and go in that carriage throughout where I am 
going. 

5751 & 5752. I am quite satisGed that Bristol, as a 

Eort, cannot rise without a continuous Gauge. I am 
orne out in that remark by the disinterested portion of 
the trade at Bristol. 



OoBTenience. 5737. The goods are mingled in the large trucks owing 
to the size of the trucks ? 



Broad Oaugo 
truck takes 
much labour. 



Yes; and the Broad Gauge trucks are exceedingly 
inconvenient; we find it so, because we do our own 
work at the stations, and the moving about a Broad 
Gauge truck takes so much labour. I had a practical 
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Mr. W. fiws. 



knowledge of it the other day at BristoL We were 
endeavouring to move a truck there ; I was exceedingly 
anxious to get at some of the goods that were wanted in 
great haste for shipment; the truck was in the yard of 
the station at Bristol ; I applied for assistance to the Rail- 
way Companyj which was given to me ; I got some of 
my own men, and I myself had to assist in order to move 
a great cumbersome Broad Gauge truck, requiring upon Of**^ requimi 
that occasion, eight of us to move it. A Narrosv Gauge tnove u^^ *** 
truck a couple of men would have moved with great 
ease. The Broad Gauge trucks are most inconvenient 
for the carriers* purposes generally. I speak completely 
disinterestedly ; I nave no share in either the Broad 
Gauge or the Narrow in any way, I have nothing to do 
with them ; and, as carriers, it matters not to us whether 
we carry by the Broad Gauge or the Narrow Gauge, but 
it is for the public ; if tlie carriers or the Railway Com- 
pany are put to extra expences by working an inconve- 
nient Gauge or truck, it must fall eventually upon the 
public- A carrier, in doing his business, must calculate ^rnvmj,^ nr 
his expenses, and the moving of these heavy trucks com- form* pari of 
prises a part of the expenses ; so that eventually the « parrki'a ex- 
public does and must pay for it. ^'^"'*^* 

5738* The trucks in question are G wheeled trucks? 

There are a few 6 wheeled trucks ; a far greater num- 
ber of 4 wheels — nearly the whole. 

5739. What do you suppose is the gross load in these 
trucks ? 

They vary from 4 tons up to 6 tons. I have seen 
them 5,18, the truck itself; then putting the maximum 
weight of goods at 6 tons, it would be 10 or 12 
tons. In the other case it would be 5 to (i 
tons. Then many parties have observed that the 
Broad Gauge trucks will take more loading ; it is true 
they will, but it depends entirely upon the description 
of loading: as reofards the article of cheese, for instance, 
a case came before me tlie other day; a quantity of j,i B^ttdciiuge 
cheese was loaded in a Broad Gauge truck ; there was ^y excessive 
too much loaded together, and when we got to Gloucester be^twt^^u 
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Mr. w. Ban, it was Very much injured. Now, in putting it into a 
Narrow Gauge truck, we could not have put the same 
quantity, so as to cause the pressure. 

5741. It was caused by the superincumbent weight ? 

Yes. Then as regards pipes of wine and spirits, and 
all that description of loadmg, I never liked the system 
of what we call " saddling " that is, putting five or six 

Eipes of wine at the bottom, and then putting one 
etween each, I have seen injury arise from it. I have 
had thirty years experience in the carrying trade. — 
I have been connected with the house of Pickford now 
nearly thirty-one years. 

5743. Is it the fact that for road station traffic it is 
generally more convenient that the trucks should be 
small rather than large ? 
Certainly. 

Road stations 5744. Is it desirable that you should pick up a single 
r^u^resma truck, or any number of trucks at each station, 

rather than load a truck partially? 

Yes ; our first station from Gloucester is at Cheltenham; 
we are allowed a minimum weight of 20 cwt; nothing 
could be better than that arrangement. 

5745. It does not retard the luggage train ? 

No ; with proper management it could be put at the 
end of the train, and it causes no detention. 

6746. And, in like manner, the taking up such a truck 
causes no detention ? 
Precisely. 

5753. You often travel by railway on both Gauges? 
I do. 

qJJSS?*' 5754. Speaking as a traveller, what do you think of the 
convenience of the carriages, and the steadiness of 
the motion upon each Gauge ? 
The convenience of the carriages upon the Great 
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Mr. W. Bass. 



Western is exceedingly good ; but as respects the q^^ western 
motion, there is much more motion upon tne Broad carriages for 
Gauge than upon the Narrow. I experienced it on ve^^Tb^r" 



Tuesday evening. — I came up by the Broad Gauge to more motJon 
Gloucester, by the express train to Birmingham; the rowGau«"" 
motion upon the Narrow Gauge was much less than upon 



the Broad Gauge; and the very best travelling I have 
ever had was upon the express train of the London and 
Birmingham. The new carriages are exceedingly com- 
fortable and roomy. 

6757. With regard to the number of persons who are 
upon one seat, do you prefer four on a seat or 
three ? 
Three; but I prefer the two. I came up by the Prefers two on 
mail from Birmingham yesterday, and I prefer the small ©r'four. 
mail carriages decidedly; there was ample room; there 
were four in the carriage that I came up in, and I did 
not observe they were at all close ; they were exceedingly 
comfortable. In the coup6 they have only two, and I 
prefer that. 

5760. How do you like the Great Western second class 
carriages ? 
They are a very great improvement upon their original 
second class carriages, as they are upon the Narrow 
Gauge. 
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Mr. W. i. 
Cbftplin. 

21 jr. 4, IWi. 

Mr. W. J. Chaplin, Chairman of the South Western 
Railway Company. 

S£^ ^ 5439. Have you found any inconvenience in the 
working of the line from the narrowness of 
the Gauge ? 
No, certainly not. 

5440. I am not a very scientific man, as you would 
naturally suppose, and I must confess that in the 
early periods of our performance I felt some regret 
that it was not a wider Gauge, but evidently I have 
lost those feelings lately. I have recently been much 
more satisfied with our Gauge. I thought the other 
looked more comprehensive, and was a better model 
for a railway in the early periods of it, but 1 have 
changed my opinion. 

5441. Though you do not profess tO' be a scientific 
man, you have great commercial as well as rail- 
way knowledge ; are you inclined to believe that 
you would have acted more economically in 
laying down a Broad Gauge ? 

No ; and I think the principle of managing rail- 
ways is altering. We used to think it was a bad 
thing to increase the number of our trains. I think 
now every one must feel that to make more frequent 
pinu^'m*!^ departures, and go quickly, and avoid double and 
approved than treble engiues, is a much better way, and therefore I 
ibrmcriy. think the Narrow Gauge comes better into play, be- 
cause you can do that with less expense. 

5442. The Broad Gauge advocates state, that they 
are enabled to carry less expensively by working 
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larger engines, aud that they thereby supersede nL^i- ^' 

the necessity for the greater numbers of trains, ^^ 

which must be drawn upon other Hnes? 

Yes; but I think that will not be the proper ^**^^™J** 
course ; every one uiust feel that the more frequent Byst^^ 
the communication, the more trade it creates. If 
you wish to avoitl those very lengthy trains^ the Nar- 
row Gauge works more economically^ at least that 
would be my view of it. I believe it gives more 
general accominodation, 

5443. I suppose you anticipate, like the rest of the 
world, a great extension of the railway system 
over the country ? 

Whether I contemplate it or not, it is forced 
upon us. 

5444. Do not you imagine that when that system is 
developed and extended, there will be greater 
reason for having a Narrow rather than a Broad 
Gauge, from the probability of there being 
lighter trains ? 

If I take a right view of it, it must apply to the 
whole. 

5445. You therefore think it is more« economical to 
work trains with small carriages than trains with 
large carriages? 

Yes; I think frequent departures are a desirable 
measure for the public accommodation, and if you do 
not require immense trains, by having frequent de- 
partures, the Narrow Gauge is more advantageous 
to work. 



5449. There are two or three modes suggested of g^*^ ^ 
transferring the load from one Gauge to the 
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other ; one is by manual operation, another by a 
mechanical lift, and a tliird is by running the 
Narrow Gauge truck upon the Broad Gauge 
truck, and taking the whole load in that way to 
its destination; I presume you think that all 
those modes are, to a certain degree, objection- 
able? 

Most unquestionably ; because, if you shift it by 
machinery, I do not know that I am quite right in 
my view as I am not very scientilic, j^hut I have 
fancied, that, placing a wide-bottomed carriage 
heavily laden on a narrow base, on the Narrow 
Gauge wheels and axles, must tend a good deal to 
create motion » and that going quickly round the 
curves it must be very prejudiciah I should fancy so. 
Tiien again, if the Gauge were widened on our lines, 
the side of the rail must be brought much nearer to 
the edge of the bank tlian it is now, and in case of 
any accident, there would be no opportunity for it 
getting into the earth or bank, but it must go right 
over at once. Then, with respect to unloading, I am 
quite sure that that must be a dreadful inconvenience, 
aod cause great expense, because responsibility for 
the articles is concerned in that measure; it would 
Dot only involve hand labour, but it would want a 
superior person for inspection. In all cases of loss, 
tliere would be a doubt unless there was a person to 
inspect the loading and unloading at each end of the 
Gauge, you would never satisfy yourselves or the 
public where the loss was caused, aud it would expose 
the railway company and carrier to great liability, 
because the subordinate people, knowing that you 
had no check upon theui» would be practising upon 
you. 

6470, Suppose (to put a case) in coming from Liver- 
pool there are some goods to come, hut not a 
complete load from Warrington, that there are 
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some goods but not enougli to load a truck from 
Stafford, and so on at the different stations oo 
the road, in what manner would you take those ? 
would you take a partial load in a single truck 
from each place, or would you attempt to unite 
the loads from the different places in the same 
truck ? 

It must depend upon the quantity. If there was 
anything like a ton and a half or two tons at one of 
those stations, we shoultl appropriate a waggon to its 
especial use, but if there were only half a ton, it 
would not be judicious to send it in a waggon by 
itself, and it must be mixed with others. 

547 J. For the purpose of taking it up» should you 
stop the whole train while it was put into the 
truck ? 

You must do so, certainly, if you have not enough 
to fill a waggon at that especial place ; the train 
must be stopped wliile you put the part of the load 
into a larger waggon. There is where a lesser 
waggon would be more generally useful decidedly. 

5472* Because in the greater number of cases one 
truck would be reasonably wxll filled? 
Exactly. 

'5473* What number of carriages do you consider to 
constitute an average passenger train? How 
many carriages do you put on upon an average 
in a train ? 

We think a train a respectable train, and we can 
perform our business very well with 12 carriages ; 
but it would depend, in some measure, upon the gra- 
dients ; we run upon our line very satisfactorily 
with 12 carriages. 

5480. Our merchandize train is a very uncertain 
one, it depends much upon the arrivals of the packets 
and the departures of them. 

s 2 
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Me. Joseph Hayward, connected with the Firm of 

Pickford's, 



G<»TeAietic«, 5819, Will you explain the way in which trucks are 
loaded, and in which they are taken up and distri- 
buted for the road-side traffic as well as for the 
through traffic ? 

Our great object is to send a truck to each point we 
carry to ; we send one to Wolverton ; another for 
Northampton, to the station called Roade ; the next 
station we come to is Rugby, where we divide ; we have 
one for Rugby, one or two for Leicester, one for Derby, 
one for Nottingham, one for Chesterfield, one also for 
Sheffield and Leeds : then we go on to the Hull and 
York line ; we have trucks to Hull, to York, to Dar* 
CifTicri cndca- lingtou, and to Newcastle ; at every point we endeavour, 
potettJ^raaS ^s much as possible, to make a distinct load, so that it 
« disduct laod. may not be interfered with, because every interference 
with a load causes more or less damage to the load, and 
great cost attaches to goods when they are shifted in 
any way ; if we cannot make a load to these points, we 
centre at Derby, because goods from the west come up 
to Derby, and we can there mix them with the goods 
from the south, and make a distinct load to those points 
north of Derby. 

5823, From this statement of your practice it appears 
that you would experience great difficulty if the 
trucks were much larger than they are at present ? 

!»J[i«k Certainly, because they would take so much that we 

iin^ could not send direct ; every place must either have a 

"^ ^"^^ Irans-shipment, or be left a day to make up that weight ; 

bill by this system we are enabled to accommodate the 
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ptiblic with a daily conveyance to those places^ and oaaoy ^'^^^^ 
more which I have not named. — *— 

5836- The less anything is moved when it is once 
started the better it is for it. 

5841 & 5842. Our trucks are unloaded as little as Trucka im- 
possible on all the lines on which we have traffic, except ^""f^Sia "^* 
at Gloucester. Mr, Bass can speak much more to Glou- 
cester than I can, I can speak to its inconvenience, for 
I have stood there nights together to see it going on. 
We are obliged to have horses and immense power to 
move those immense trucks out of our way, 

6845, Do you receive complaints from different parts of 
goods lost or goods injured ? 
Yes. 



CoaU may tie 
tnmsferred 
direct, but 
light gt>oda 
must be taken 
off the top and 
replaced on the 
top of second 
truck. 



5854. A man in trans-shipping a load of coals begins 
at the top, and puts the coals that were at the top into 
the bottom ; but with us we must put all the light goods 
upon the platform and put the heavy goods in again at 
the bottom and the light at the top ; so that it is double 
the labour in trans-shipping general goods that it is in 
trans-shipping such articles as iron, corn, or coals. 

6824. In your opinion would the public prefer a fre- §^^**^ 
quent conveyance to every place not remarkably 
quick, or a very quick conveyance to every place, 
but not so regular ? 
Very quick conveyance is not wanted : what is wanted Regular coo. 

^ f J , J 'x ' L vergeace mor« 

IS a regular conveyance once a day ; and it is much more importanuh*m 
important, both to the public and to the carrier, to have ™p^*^' 
it regular than to have it very quick. 



6825. Suppose you had a large trade from London to a 

distant point, such as Newcastle, and very little 

road side traffic, would you prefer large waggons for 

thai purpose, or small ones ? 

Smalt ones ; for this simple reason, — our goodii come 
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up from the city for different parts at different times ; we 
get a small wagf]jon, we load it with the weight, and it is 
consequently off our hands, and there is room for 
another, and room for other goods ; if we were to have 
large waggons we could not move them ; we should want 
a much larger space, such a large space as cannot be had 
in the neighbourhood of London, and there our goods 
must lie in all directions to oor inconvenience ; all put 
down, and requiring more labour to put them up again, 

582C, There are some goods packed in very large 
parcels, such as hops and wool ? 

Yes ; as regards hops we can carry upon those small 
waggons from 35 to 40 pockets, and they cannot carry 
many more upon the large waggons, because their size 
will not admit of two pockets : a pocket of hops is 6 to 7 
^^ ^ feet long: the Narrow Gauge waggons are 7 feet to 7 
bl^ttdth wasted feet 6 vvide, so that a pocket of hops just fits it in laying 
waggon*! ^^ across, A Broad Gauge waggon is 9 feet wide, conse* 

quently there is 2 feet of waste room in loading hops 
which cannot be made use of; it is all lost. 

5827. Could you not lay them lengthwise ? 

In loading them lengthwise you lose ground again ; a 
Broad Gauge truck is 18 feet long; a pocket of hops 
Pocket af bops being about 7 feet, you lose 4 feet of length ; the Nar- 
Hr''^d wT'^ ^^^ Gauge waggons on the South Eastern, which are 
t*ft€t N^idcr" made purposely for hops, and on the London and Bir- 
mingham their new waggons run from 13 to 14 feet 
long, so that we can just squeeze in two pockets length- 
wise ; so that there is room lost in an article like hops, 
and there is also room lost in an article like wooL 

5828. How do you carry timber ? 

It is by two or three trucks being coupled together, 
and having upon the top of that a moveable cross-piece 
of wood, with an iron through it, which allows the timber 
to work as they go round the curves. 

6834. Occasionally, have there not been instances in 
which it would have been desirable to carry tai^er 
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"preces of mechanism than you could very well 
carry ? 

We have never had anything yet but what could 
be carried ; we have carried 11 or 12 feet turn tables 
whole : our own turn tables in our own warehouse are 11 
feet, and they were all brought up whole on tlie London 
and Birmingham, 

5838. There has been a very great division of traffic 
since the railways opened from the North of England to 
the West of England which used to pass through Lon- 
don previous to the railways being opened. 

The traffic will be divided very much now, according 
as the lines of traffic open through the country ; there 
will be a great deal withdrawn that used to pass through 
London. We always followed tlie same plan in our 
boat system when it was at its heiglit, before the railways 
came into operation, of always loading direct to towns 
where it was possible, the cost of trans-shipping and the 
loss by damage was so very great. 

5860. Suppose that by the extension of the Broad 
Gauge into different parts of the country there were 
intermingled the two systems, the one of Broad 
Guage railways and the other of Narrow Gauge 
railways, intersecting each other at various points, 
do you conceive that your traffic, when it is started 
upon the Narrow Gauge railway, would be confined 
to the Narrow Gauge, and that which started upon 
the Broad Gauge would be confined to the Broad 
Gauge ? 

Certainly ; I do not see how it would be possible to 
work k otherwise. Now, with the intermixing of rail- 
ways at various points, it is very difficult to keep it 
straight, and I do not know what it would be with the 
two Gauges together. 
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Oct. 30, 1S45, 



Break of 



To ftToliS re* 



Mr- Benjamin Worthy Horne, (of the firm of 
Chaplin aad Home, Carriers upon almost all the 
principal lines of railway in the country), 

4746. There seems to be a great probability of the 
Great Western system interlacing considerably 
with the Narrow Gauge system ; and the Com* 
missioners are desirous of knowing whether yon, 
as one of the greatest carriers in Europe, would 
find inconvenience from a frequent change of 
Gauge ? 

Yes. With a view to avoid re-loading, even at 
present, 1 will give an instance of what we do. 
According to the present arrangements with the 
itoplyftT railway companies, the Manchester and Birmingham 
the fiiii load of Company, the York and North Midland, the Midland 
a^a^ empty (^Quntics, and all those lines, limit us to so much weight 
in a truck: supposing that truck has not the full 
weight in it, we would rather pay the difference than 
have the goods in that truck subjected to being turned 
over. There are so many things we suffer from : 
there are three places where we are liable to rob- 
beries, and where we lose more money than we get for 
the carriage ; that is, at Birmingham, at Derby^ and 
at Leicester : those are three places where we en- 
counter losses and delays* 

4748. What do they charge you per truck? 

Two tons ; that is to say, supposing we have a lot of 
Manchester packs and put them into a truck, and 
only get one ton 15 cwt., then we have to pay for two 
tons; if we have more than two tons, we pay for 
more; if we have only one ton, we pay for two; 
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but I say if we have not two tons in the truck, ^^^^' 
for the sake of a few shillings it is not worth while to 
save the difference : but supposing we are two or three 
hundredweight short, we send the track through, and 
pay the additional 3s, or 4^* to save re-loading. 

4750. Supposing at Norraanton there should be a 
change of Gauge, and that all the carriages ar- 
riving there from the North were to be run upon 
the Broad Gauge, what would be the effect of 
that? 
It would ruin our trade : we should have cloth from a change of 
Huddersfield, Bradford, and Halifax there. Now the ^^^L'l^uw' 
friction alone sometimes will amount to three or four ™*n camera' 
pounds in a truck-load from bad loading, although we packiJgttndin- 
may have a reasonable time before starting, which jury to good., 
could not be ensured at reloading. 

4752. But suppose the companies undertake the shift- 
ing of the goods bodily^ by putting the entire load 
upon another set of trucks? 

There will still be the chances of any delays arising 
from the late arrival of the train, and many uncer- 
tainties. But as far as relates to the unloading and re- 
loading, we pay 1^. 6d, a ton at Derby, at Leicester, 
and at Birmingham* There is another point that is 
material : supposing you shift the goods from one 
Gauge to another, and the trucks are of different di- 
mensions, you will not have enough to fill a truck, or 
too much for one truck, except both are nearly alike. A 
certain quantity of goods are required to fill a truck 
with safety to save friction, which is a very common 
thing in a Manchester pack, and if this same quantity 
of goods are put into a truck which has more room 
than the lesser one has, the result will be, we should 
have to encounter damage, because from the oscillation 
of the train everything rubs. We have that as it is, 
more or less, but we have it more when we do not 
have a full load. The fuller the load the safer the 
goods travel* 
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4757, So that you think that the system of breaking 
bulk is one that would tend very much to injure 
your trade in every way ? 
There cannot be a question about it, 

4772- With respect to the general course of the traf- 
fic, you bring a good deal through Birmingham ? 

We bring an immense quantity from Liverpool, from 
Manchester, and from the Potteries, and of Cheese 
from Chester- Now that is the most tender article 
that can be made for shifting. Sometimes we pay 
as much money as the carriage amounts to between 
Chester and London. That is to say, suppose our 
cheese account with a man is 60/,, the cost of 
a truck will be 60^, or 45^. a ton from Chester to 
London : when we unload that truck-load we should 
find that the amount of carriage of one truck-load of 
cheese is gone by the damages, and that those da- 
mages arise when we have not a sufficient quantity to 
make a truck by reloading them at Birmingham, 
Supposing it is a small load of cheese, say one ton, for 
London, and 2 tons 10 cwt. for Birmingham : when 
we get lo Birmingham we take out that which is for 
Birmingham, and send on that which is for London ; 
and tlie cheese we send on is likely to meet with some 
misfortune. For instance : three cheeses might travel 
upon one another pretty welK but if you have four 
layers of cheese you will find that the friction and 
shifting will cause them to be very much injured. 
Now» at the last sate, we bad 80 tons from Chester 
alone, 40 for Manchester, and 40 for Birmingham ; 
und we shall have that every sale up to next May, and 
we should not like to have those cheeses shifted. 

About 30 trucks come daily to Birmingham from the 
north. From 24 to 25 of these trucks go through 
Birmingham without shifting. There are 12 or 14 
from Manchester direct, that are never touched. The 
number of instances in which we have our trucks left 
U^hiud at the present moment from tians'.shipment are 
enough to sicken one of the change, because the 
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Joconvenieiice is very great when there is a late arrival 
of the train. The Grand Junction Company agree to 
arrive at Birminghara at 3 a.m.; the next train from 
Birmingham goes on at half-past 4 a. m. ; if they are in 
at half-past 4, the London and Birmingham must start 
at that time, and the trucks that do not require to be 
trans-shipped come on, but they stop those trucks that 
have to be trans-shipped ; and if that happens by the 
last train of the day, we do not get our goods that 
night, and we cannot deliver our meat or anything till 
next day. This is a daily occurrence. There are 
three trains a-day with trucks, and you are sure to 
have by each of those some trans-shipments. 

4776* Then, taking the whole question, is it your de- 
cided opinion that any trans-shipment resulting 
from a break of Gauge would be a most serious 
evil ? 
We should not be able to conduct a large business wuhbix'ak 
with it with any satisfaction to the public or ourseU'es* hctlriil^ ^^n^ 
We never know when a goods train is going to bring ji<*ctabrge 
the heaviest quantity. If we bring our goods in time 
for the first train, of course they go by the first train ; 
if not they go by the second train* 

478G. It is only where the trade is very small that 
you have to break bulk ? 
Yes. The traffic of York is nothing.* As carriers Carriers prefer 
we prefer the small truck, except tor hops and for exeept'for^ - 
woolj and there the larger the truck, the more we get im>p« nwi wool, 
into it. There are trucks on the Midland line which 
take four tons. We send yeast to Liverpool. We can 
put nothing whatever with the yeast : we send it in 
barrels, and send a large truck with this yeast* Sup- 
posing it burst, every article that was with it would be 
ruined. 

• The general sense of tlie evidence ^hows that as yet our agricuUural 
districts have not derived anything like the full benefit of the railway 
system. Under a complete and uniform network of railways, pai ish road« 
will converge to road stations and sidings, and fanners will combine to f\{{ 
H truck with the |>rodticl8 of ihcir farms or purchases. Coals, lime, dmin* 
ing tiles, &c., will arrive, and corn, cattle, and green stuff de[>arl from the 
foci of highways, tmversing distances easily covered by a one-hone cart in 
a morning. 



a Dumber of railways to unite at 
.uianycase it would be desirable that they 
kafe the power of carrying their trucks 
without breaking bulk ? 

Cstaiiiiy. If the traffic of Liverpool and Chester 
V0e brought to a focus at Birmingham, they must 
MyiBflr there some trucks, and they would repack 
Ibem to London, 

We could not have all our Leeds goods and all our 
other goods shifted at Rugby. 

4793- So as to avoid the break at Rugby ? 

Yes, certainly ; they would not have a second one. 
They must of necessity have one at Birmingham, and, 
therefore, they would load all for Oxford in a truck of 
a mixed character ; and when they got to Rugby, 
there would be no occasion to break bulk again, for 
they would be sure to find enough to make up the 
truck without being broken at Rugby. 

4794* Therefore, with reference to such trade, it would 
be desirable that there should be no break of 
Gauge at Rugby ? 

There would be no benefit from it, but great injury. 



4787. The larger the waggon the greater number of 
times it would have to break bulk ? 

YeS| decidedly ■ further than that, we should have 
one or two inconveniences with a very large waggon. 
Supposing it held five tons, then five tons would all go 
into one truck ; that would not be very convenient to 
IIS* because now we get two waggons, and unload 
tftme very quickly ; but we could put no more hands 
upon a large one. Yesterday morning the train was 
Mt in till half-past 6 ; we ran two trucks into two 
^DlhftDt places, and put two sets of men upon them» 
«ttdi p«ntly made up for the loss of time ; but if we 
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had one large truck we could not put more men to 
unload* 

4797. We have the privilege now of sending one ton 
from London by any truck ; that is to say, vve pay oniy 
for one ton. Now it is impossible that a large truck 
could be allowed by the Company to go with a single 
ton in it, because a single ton will amount only to 14^. 
One ton in a truck will almost suffice daily for the 
smaller towns. The trade from London to those non- 
manufacturing districts is such, that we can get a ton 
to them, although we cannot get a ton from them : for 
instance, Staftord will take a ton, and Crewe will 
take a ton, and many other places. 



Mr. B* w. 
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4803, As a frequent traveller by railway, do you find Oomparuoo 

I 1 1*^ . , 1- r I of the two 

any marked diiierence m the steadiness ot the mjmtemm, 
express trains upon the Broad and upon the 
Narrow Gauge ? 

I have ridden by them all, more or less. There is a 
difference upon the Eastern Counties. I recom- 
mended Mr, Barlow, of the Dover Railway, to go 
upon the Northern and Eastern express train, which 
was a favourite train with almost every body, and our 
coaches to Norfolk were forced to go by that train 
when our trade was conveyed to Hockerill by it, and 
it went on very well till the accident happened. There 
was no inconvenience arising from it ; as between 
Birmingham and London, which I frequently come up 
by, I have felt a sensation, but it has only been for a 
few moments. We came at the rate of 60 miles an 
hour from Birmingham and Coventry up to Rugby, 
We left a quarter of an hour beyond our time, and we 
were up to our time at Rugby. 

4804. Did you find much unpleasant oscillation ? 
Very little,^ — and I was in the last carriage. The 

way I tried was by taking a pencil and writing in both. 
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4805. Do you find much difference ? 
Ido^ 

4806. Do you find the Great Western the steadier? 

Certainly not. 1 think I have found also a differ- 
ence in the motion of the carriage from leaning against 
it. I think the closer and compacter the conveyance 
itself isp the less motion you find in the carriage. I 
»]d so before any question of the Grange occurred, 
thai the larger the vehicle, the more motion there is in 
the body of the coach itself from the velocity. You 
will find it precisely the same in an omnibus. If 
there is the least rickettiness in the carriage itself, you 
will find motion in the whole framework of the car- 
riage ; and I attribute it much to the height and size. 
There is more motion than in a compacter carriage; 
therefore, with a great speed, you will find more 
motion from the carriage itself^ in proportion to its 
size: you will hear more cracking, just as you will 
bear in an omnibus compared with a stage-coach. 
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4762. To what do you attribute the increase of the 
trade of Southampton ; and what description of 
trade is it? 

Export ; and I have no doubt it will be increased by 
degrees. When we first begau in connection with tlie 
Grand Junction Company as carriers to Manchester^ 
when there was an outcry against the carriers, we 
were charging the public 3/. 10^. a ton to 4/, a ton, 
and that is now brouglit dowo to 45s, The conse- 
quence is, that we bring the trade to London direct, 
and thence direct to Southampton, whereas, before, it 
went by way of Hull ; but now that we are so cheap 
by railway, there is an increased quantity on the 
line. 
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Mr. Evan Jones, Agent of Messrs. Chaplin and 
Home, at the Caoideii Station, 



OctokT 30, 



couTemencc. 



4812. Taking the trucks in the state in which they CiuTiei;«'_ 
arrive at Camden Town, can you state the ave- 
rage load which is carried in each truck ? 

The up-loading averages rather more than the 
down. I think the uploading averages 2 tons 15 cwt. 
to 3 tons, from tlie description of goods that come up 
being heavier than those that go from London ; the 
down 2 tons each way. 

4813, Are the trucks, for the most part» pretty uni- 
formly loaded as to their weight ? 

Yes ; except when we have sent trucks direct to 
small towns for the purpose of preventing transfer. 
We send even a single ton tlirough to Hudderstield, 
Halifax, Rochdale, York, &c., to prevent disturbing 
the truck at Leicester or Derby, 

[Re/erring' to the proportion of the qiianiiiy of 
goods iviiich go through liirmiagham without being 
uHsheeted and unpacked {as would be the case if there 
were a break of Gmtge thete)^ relatively to the 
f/nantity which is re- assorted there^ Wiiness handed 
in a slatemeni, being the result of the operations of 
Messrs, Chaplin ami Home for one month. It 
appears that in this time 1 104 trucks, containing 
2948 tirns of goods went through liirmingham with- 
out being disturbed, for Chaplin and Home; and 
that only 70 trucks, containing 190 tons of goods ^were 
transferred and re-assorted,] 

4817. Has a reduction of the charges of the London 
and Birmingham Company per ton, been made 
in addition to the privilege of sending a single 
ton in a truck at the price per ton ? 

Yes ; to any of the road stations in respect of up 
goods, but two tons is charged per truck from Bir- 
niingham to London, 
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Mr. E, Janet. 4819. When a train starts from Camden Town, is it 

probable that half of it is to go to Liverpool ? 

No, I should say about a fourth of it ; but the 
London and Birmingham Company are the parties 
to speak to this as to the whole train ; I can speak 
to our own lading only with certainty, and our trucks 
through Birmingham are as 504 to 125 disturbed at 
that place. 

4820. And m hat proportion to Manchester ? 
Probably about a sixth. 

4830. Have you any additional remarks to make in 
relation to the injury which is done to any of 
your loads by loading and unloading, as roen* 
tioned by Mr. Home ? 

I find that our damage and loss generally arises 
at those places where there is a transfer. Besides 
the time lost in moving goods, there is damage done 
in consequence of the time not allowing to repack 
them well ; they put, perhaps, the heavy goods at 
the top, and the lighter goods at the bottom, for the 
sake of saving time» and the packages are damaged 
altogether. Transferring is a very great evil, and 
we frequently send light loads to prevent it. 

483L Can you give the Commissioners any state- 
ment of the injury which you have sustained 
from that cause at different times ? 

I could send a statement of the losses incurred, 
compared with the weight conveyed, and a return 
showing how often that occurred. We estimate the 
loss at 15. per ton on such goods, besides paying \s. 
del. per ton for some description of goods, and 2^, 6d* 
per ton on others for transferring, added to which, 
delays frequently take place. The weight trans- 
ferred by us at Derby is about one-sixth of the 
whole passing that place, inchisive of the local 
traffic, and that to and from London. The weight 
transferred would be greater on the Broad Gauge, 
or the Company would be subject to a considerable 
additional expense for drawing dead weight. 
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Novemher 3, 
1845. 



Mr. James Brown, connected with the Mineral 
Trade of South Wales. 

5213. Have you at all turned your attention to the Comparison 
conTeniencesor inconveniences that would result 
to your district from having the Broad or Nar- 
row Gauge introduced ? 

Yes, I have a strong feeling upon that matter, 
I think the Narrow Gauge far preferable, I think 
the Broad Gauge will be found very inconvenient. 
I look upon it in this way : — In the iron and coal 
works we have used 2 ft. 8^ in, narrow train roads 
for the collieries, and those purposes. We have 
lines communicating with tlie port of Newport, with 
which I have had to do all uiy lifetime ; they are 
4 ft. 4 in. tram roads. All the works io Wales are 
situated in a continuous series of valleys, one after 
the otlier ; they may be called gullies, for they are 
very narrow many of them, and sharp corves are 
unavoidable ; and I conceive that the narrower the 
Gauge the better you can get round those curves, ^ — 
because, in gonig round a curve, the inner wheel is 
bound to slide backwards, whilst the other is carried 
forward ; and tlie wider the Gauge the greater the 
strain that way* 
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6223. In the Monmouthshire Canal Company's on sharp 
tram road they have very sharp curves ; in fact, ^^^^t^iJiiir^^ 'C 
they could not well be avoided, except at a very comotivescouio 
enormous expense. There locomotive engines are *<**»*»"**• 
used, and the strain is very severe; and sometimes 
they come to a stand still, in attempting to get round 
those curves. 



5224. 1 think the waggons I have seen on the 
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Great Western — those large six- wheeled waggons — 
would be very inconvenient for coal traffic, 

5245. You were understood to say that some of the 

carriages have stopped occasionally on the 

curves in some parts ; are those locomotive 

engines ? 

Locomotive engines. Under those circumstances 
tliey go back again, and then they come with a sort 
of run to get over the curve. 
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5233. The Commissioners have been told by Mr, 
Cubitt* the celebrated engineer, that the whole 
cost of moving a quantity of coals (by mecha- 
nical arransjement) would be Irf. a ton? 

It is important to get the traffic in merchandise 
carried on with as small an amount of capital as you 
can, because it enables a Railway Company to 
charge lower rates than otherwise ; tor I consider 
that the freighter, or those that send the coal or iron 
to market, pay those expenses at last, 

5234. But, according to Mr. Cubitt's account, it 

would be merely an increase of U/. per ton 

either to the producer or to the consumer ? 

I should very much question that sum in my own 
mind. I do nut think that would be the whole of it. 
I think there would be found a great deal of deten- 
tion and loss of time. A large statY of men would 
be necessary to work those several machines, if they 
are to be done all at once ; if you are to do the 
work cheaply, you must do it with great regularity. 
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November 7, 
1845. 

Mr, J. P; BuDD, Manager of Copper Works and Coal 
Mines, Deputy-Chairman of the Welsh Midland. 

C042, Are you at all acquainted with the quantity of UmformitF 
metals that are now sent to the north irom the 
South Wales district? 

I heard Mr. Bailey say that he made about 50,000 
tons of iron a year, and that tour-fifths of that went to 
the north — it goes by sea. Most of the iron made at 
Wales is located on the northern ridge of our coal 
basins, and are therefore 15 or 20 miles inland north- 
ward, so that the cost of getting on ship-board from 
those iron works is Ss. 4^. 5*, and even Gs, a ton, which 
at Id. a mile would take us far northward. Hitherto 
South Wales has hardly participated in the retail 
supply of the country. It has gone by sea to London, 
Liverpool, and elsewhere, chiefly for foreign shipment; 
it has ascended but a little way into the interior, 
but if an overland communication is made, a great 
change must take place, for if a lot of 10 or 20 tons of 
different sorts of iron can be made up, and delivered at 
Derby, Leicester, or other places open by railway, the 
South Wales iron trade would pay more attention to 
quality. There is not a boiler-plate maker in South 
Wales. I believe that South Wales has been kept back, 
to its own injury, from having no canal communication 
enabling it to distribute its produce through the interior, 
as the great Staffordshire district does, which is the 
very centre and heart of the country. I am not looking 
at the mechanical part of the question, but merely 
looking at it commercially. There is a railway from 
Birkenhead to Cliester, and from Chester to Wrexham, 
and there is also a railway now constructing from 
Wrexham to Shrewsbury, If you look at the map, you 
will see that when you get to Leominster, which is the 
centre of the country, every mile you go eastward, if 
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you want to go the Mersey, is so much lost ground. 
One great point for us will be an immediate delivery 
of goods to those parts ; and unless there are to be 
parallel lines, we want a uniformity of Gauge. Then, 
looking at all the railway system east and north, 1 find 
the same ; 1 take no mechanical views, but merely a 
commercial one, of the question. 

6043. If you found a railway running to the east, and 
that were a Broad Gauge line, you would probably 
change yonr opinion as to which you would 
advocate? 

NotwithstandiUjT; all the disadvantages of having the 
Wide Gauge introduced into the doors of our workshops, 
and at the mouths of our pits; notwithstanding all tliat 
enormous disadvantage, 1 should then choose the 
Gauge which would carry us the farthest. Bui there 
is another view which 1 wish to state; it will, perhaps, 
be a matter of some surprise, when I mention that there 
NiiM i> niiica of are uow lu our district, not less than 90 miles of Narrow 
Gauge roads. 
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6044. Are those public roads? 

Two of them ; the Taff Vale Railway is 34 miles of 
road, and there are 6 miles at present in construction 
for what is called llie Aberdare branch, a Bill obtained 
la.st Session, that will be completed, 1 suppose, in the 
spring; and there is, besides, the Llauelly road, which 
is a public road ; its main trunk and the branches are 45 
mites long. There are also private roads — the Paleg 
riiad and its connection, six miles long. The Welsh 
Midland is intended to connect itself with these roads, 
carrying the traflfic to the north. 

6048. So that you consider the Great Western line as 

being entirely out of the question, in relation to 

the conveyance of your produce by that railroad ? 

Quite so. I should say that if the South Wales road 

were made of an uniform Gauge with the northera 

roads, it would be of great public advantage. 
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6069. With reference to the break of Gauge, will you 
state the places at which any junction of different 
Gauges would cause inconveniences to you; and SaS^*^ 
will you state how the question of the difterence of 
Gauge enters into the consideration of the con- 
venience of your proposed railway ? 
I think that, supposing there was a break of Gauge 
between us and Birmingham, or between us and Bir- 
kenhead or Liverpool, or a break of Gauge disconnect- 
ing us with the north or east of England, that, looking 
at the nature of the traffic we anticipate in metal and 
heavy goods, the benefits of the railway would be 
greatly diuiinished indeed. I cannot fancy huw 500 or Cajmot fancy 
600, or 700 tons of iron (which, there being no break ^m Jnt of 
of Gauge, certainly would reach its destination by the *,^7;^,^''^^'i^^ 
next morning) could be transferred and shifted in the hv'uumkrm'k 
course of the night. My great wish is that w^ should S'* ""♦^^ 'J^ht. 
have no break of Gauge at all. As to what Gauge we 
shall have, we, of course, are in the hands of Parlia- 
ment. 

6071. Where are the places in which you fear a break 
of Gauge as possible ? 

I fear a break of Gauge as disconnecting us from 
Gloucester, Worcester, Wolverhampton, Birmingham, 
Birkenhead, Holyhead, iVIancbester, and Liverpool ; in 
fact, the whole system. 

6076. I would merely say, in addition, that having now 
the sending of goods to Gloucester, where they have to 
be transferred into other modes of conveyance, I have 
found the greatest difficulty and loss ; frequently a "as ioyii,i 

1 /• 1 ■ .1 ^ n I great los»8 from J 

parcel of goods is sent to the wrong party. Ferhaps, break ut Gioa-J 
after I have been months in endeavouring to get iron "^^^^ 
works to try this particular quality of iron, I send up a 
lot for them, and that lot gets sent to another party. 
Resulting from the break of Gauge ? 

Merely from the transference ; the transference being 
into the basin at Gloucester. 
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BcoBomy of Mr. Edward Woods, Civil Engineer, formerly Chief 
'^* Engineer of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. 

6867. A paper has been handed in to us by you, 
upon which I will make some remarks, and re- 
quest your explanation. On the Manchester and 
Liverpool Railway it is stated that the expendi- 
ture of coke per mile for the mileage of the engine 
is 24-4 lbs. for one half-year, and 21-9 lbs. for the 
other half-yean We have before us a return from 
several railways, the Great Western, the Grand 
Junction, the Birmingham and Gloucester^ the 
South-Western, the London and Birmingham, in 
which the expenditure of coke per mile for the 
mileage of the engines is very considerably greater, 
the largest being 38 lbs. and the smallest 26*1 lbs. 
Can you offer any explanation of the consumption 
upon the Liverpool and Manchester being so 
small as compared with the other lines? 

The consumption of coke upon the Liverpool and 
Manchester was very much higher four years ago, and 
beyond that time, than it has been in the last four 
years. The difference has arisen principally from the 
improvements of the valves of the engine, and the 
construction of the working parts generally. 

Speed. 6886. The average S|)eed of the passenger trains on 

the Liverpool and Manchester line, including 
Stoppages, is given at 20 miles an hour ? 

I have taken the second, third, and first class trains 

altogether ; the speed of our express trains is about 40 
miles an hour, and of our first- class trains 30 or 32 
miles an hour. 
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6887. Is there any strong wish on the part of the Mr. e. wmids, 
poblicof Manchester and Liverpool that the speed 
should be augmented ? 
I think not. 

5888. Do the men of business require a greater speed ? 
I think not; it would make the difference of only a 
few minutes, 

5891. Suppose it was found to be the desire of the 
public of Manchester and Liverpool that the speed 
should be mueli increased, is it your opinion that 
you possess the power of increasing the speed ? 

Clearly. 

5893, Do you conceive that a fire-box sufficiently ConBtmc- 
large could be obtained upon a Narrow Gauge line En^iuM, 
to give the requisite evaporation ? 

Yes, I should conceive that our boilers are the 
smallest of any in the country ; we have only 48 feet 
of fire box surface, and 458 feet of tube surface ; but 
those engines are capable of taking a train of 30 or 40 
tons weight at 45 miles an hour. 

5894, What is the evaporating power of your engines ? 
It does not exceed 100 cubic feet an hour. 

5897. You think that there would be no difficulty in 
making a fire-box sufficiently large to give the 
requisite evaporalion ? 

I think not; there is no difficulty in making the 
fire-box double the size than it is at present. 

5907. Have you used an indicator upon your engines 
while in motion ? 

I have used one, but I have never placed much depen- 
dence upon the results ; the vibrations of the index are 
so rapid that I have never been able to come at any 
accurate result. 
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Mr, R. Woodft. 5997, Will you state the advantage thai you would 
gain by larger wheels ? 

The only advantage I see is, that you would have 
fewer turns of your wheel in a given space, and the 
derang:eraent of the machinerv would be smaller; but 
still the machinery is so well arranged, that there is no 
great objection to be taken on that score. 

6998. The strokes of your piston would be fewer? 
Yes. 

5999. And your steam would be better employed T 
I do not think it would. 

6000. It would make a difference in the amount oi 
shocks ? 

Yes; that is the only difference it would make. I 
think the velocity of the steam entering into the 
cylinder is so great, as compared with any velocity 
that is given to the piston in practice, that little or no 
loss of power would arise from that cause. 

6005» The Gauge is no wider than is necessary for the 
power ? 

I think you might get the same power, and do get 
the same power, on the Narrow Gauge with the 
engines that are used. As I said before, the power of 
the engine must be limited, in the first place, by 
the weight that the rail will bear ; and, in the next 
place, by the adhesion of the wiieel to the rail : there 
is no increasing the tractive power of the engine 
beyond its adhesion. 

6008. Knowing the construction of the Great Wes- 
tern Railway, do you think it is able to sustain 
heavier engines than the Narrow Gauge? 

I should think it is not able to sustain such heavy 

engines. 
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6009. But its engines are heavier at this time ? Mr. b. woods. 

Yes; but I do not think the rails are equally quali- 
fied to sustain that weight. I think there must be 
more deterioration of the rails going on on that line 
than there is on the Narrow Gauge line. 

6010. Do you think that no security is given by 
the longitudinal bearings and timbers ? 

I think not ; I think the transverse sleeper is the 
most durable and the most secure. 



5939. Have loose boxes ever been tried within your immm boxes. 

knowledge ? 

Yes ; the colliery of Messrs. Bourne and Robinson, 
close to the Manchester and Liverpool Railway, had 
some waggons fitted on that principle, with loose 
bodies, and they were abandoned. 

5940. Were they abandoned from any inconvenience 
found to result. 

I think they were ; they were found to be trouble- 
some. 

6943. To what places was that coal conveyed ? 

It was conveyed from Rainhill to Liverpool, about 
10 miles. 

5944. For the use of the town of Liverpool ? 
Yes. 

5951. Are you aware whether loose boxes are used for 
any other purpose upon the railway ? 

No, they are not used at all upon the Manchester 
and Liverpool Railway at present. 

5971. You never mix goods for Manchester with goods 
for Leeds ? 

No ; they are all loaded on waggons which go 
through. 
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5972. You do not break bulk od the journey ? 

We do not ; we did for a short time after the open- 
ing of the junction between the Leeds Railway and 
the Liverpool and Manchester ; that was done for this 
reason, that the Leeds and Manchester waggons were 
longer between the wheels than ours, and they would 
not turn on our turn-tables at the station at Wapping ; 
they were therefore stopped at Manchester an4 loaded 
on the Manchester waggons ; but there was an im- 
mense inconvenience resulting from that. 

5973. Did you yourself witness that inconvenience? 
Yes. 

5974. That was equivalent to a change of Gauge ? 
It was. 

5975. Can you describe at all the nature of the incon- 
venience or its amount ? 

Perhaps 1 can hardly describe the extent, but I 
believe it very much limited the traffic ; we were 
obliged to refuse goods in consequence of that inter- 
ruption, and they went by the water conveyance. 
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MILITARY EVIDENCE. 



NoTcmbGr 19, 
1845, 



ways. 



Major-General Sir John Fox Bdrgoyne, K.C.B., 
Inspector-General of Fortifications — lately Chief 
Commissioner of Public Works in Ireland, and 
also one of tbe Railway Commissioners for that 
Country, 

6346. You are probably of opinion that the facility ^he mtutajr 
of moving artillery, cavalry, and infantry, by rail- "«"***"*^- 
way, might be, in case of war, essentially con- 
ducive to the national defence ? 

No doubt of it, of very great importance. I look 
upon the whole safety of the kingdom to depend 
upon railways. Looking at the facility there is 
now for making incursions upon the coast, with 
large bodies of men such as the French have, 
nothing but the power of concentration which the rail* 
ways would give could enable you to resist suc- 
cessfully ; and 1 think you will thus be able success- 
fully to counteract, with the aid of a few other means, 
the apprehensions of invasion from the power of steam 
vessels, 1 quite understand Sir Wtlloughby Gordon's 
reasoning about the difference between the present 
and former times. Formerly the apprehension was 
always upon the south coast of England, and it was 
very necessary there to have the troops stationed, so 
that they could be within reach of every part, by the 
then mode of communication, which was by ordinary 
marching, therefore you could not afford to have them 
above three or four days' distance ; but now you 
would have your troops away 200 miles in the north, 
and you would bring them down, within 24 or 48 
hours, to any part where there was a threatening; 
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giimg yoQ thai power, the great advantage of which 
18 well known in military tactics* the power of con- 
centrating upon any given point in a ^hort time. For 
you could concentrate nearly all the forces of England 
before the enemy could go through the operatioti of 
actually landing 20,000 men; ibr we know thai the 
operation of landing a large body of men. under every 
advantage which the British nary afforded us, was 
ver)' serious : it took days and weeks to effect it, with 
all the equipments. 1 do not believe any other power 
is at all aware» as we are, of the difficulties of landing 
troops, because we have tried it over and over again, 
which they never did; and we have found by expe* 
rience, that it was attended with very great difficulty, 
and took a very long time. The whole question of 
war depends upon the general who can concentrate 
his troops with the gr^test rapidity, and in the 
greatest numbers, upon a given point of importance ; 
and if you can get down your men from the north 
faster than the enemy can land them upon the coasts 
of course you have every advantage. 

There would be one very serious objection to a 
break of Gauge, which is, that it would require 
a double stock of carriages, and the carriages would 
always be a great difficulty. I imagine that you 
could find on any railway locomotives enough to 
move 100,000 men in a short period, but that you 
could not find carriages. The carriage must be con- 
stantly employed from the moment it has the soldier 
in it till the moment he comes to his place of desti- 
nation* 

C348* Supposing that Bristol, or the district around 
it, were the point threatened, and that it was 
desirable to bring there all the troops that you 
bad in the north, they would come by the Narrow 
Gauge lines, and would concentrate at Rugby, 
bringing perhaps the whole stock of carriages 
from the nurtb, and it would be impossible to 
find upon one line of railway, which would be the 
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Great Western, the quantity of carriages neces- /^J^g^*^* ®^' 
sary to carry them forward ? ' 



Precisely ; that would be a very serious matter, I 
have made a little rough calculation about the car- 
riages. Supposing a soldier, with his equipments, to 
be somewhat about 2 cwt. Supposing the man to be 
11 stone and a half, then his arms and accoutrements 
and his pack, and three days' provision^ which would 
be necessary in case of emergency, I do not think 
would come to much less than 60 lbs. in weight. That 
is rather more than 2 cwt< Suppose we take 38 tons 



for 360 



men, in 12 carnages holding 30 men each. 
One carriage for the officers, reckoned at 2 tons, and 
one carriage for the officers' horses; it is very desirable 
that the officers should be mounted immediately they 
come to the end of the journey ; and one carriage with 
baggage, say 3 or 4 tons. That would be a total of 45 
tons in 15 carriages, which, I suppose, one train would 
be equal to, and that one locomotive would convey 
such a force at the rale of 25 miles an hour. I pre- 
sume it would carry 45 tons gross weight in 15 car- 
riages at least 25 miles an hour. Then I say 10 such 
trains would convey 3,G0O men, and I imagine, as far 
as the locomotives go, they could be sent in pretty 
rapid succession. But for those 3,000 men it would 
require 150 carriages, and I think in carriages for 
troops there should be some particular adaptation for 
them. If you have troops going a short distance, they 
carry their muskets between their legs, and their packs 
just in any way they can. But when you are carry- 
ing them considerable distances, when you carry them 
in the night, in order to prevent injury to their equip- 
ments, and to enable them to travel with facility, and 
tu be fresh at the end of the journey, it would be 
better if the carriage was adapted for that particular 
purpose; if there was some mode in which they could 
stow their arms, aud where their packs would go; and 
I imagine that that would not be difficult. But if you 
had to move large bodies of troops, and it came to be 
a matter of very great importance, as it might in case 
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it would be very desirable lo have ear- 
particularly adapted to the purpose, or at least 
mode of converting any ordinary carriage easily 
mtio one adapted for troops. You have your trucks, 
joa have your wheels and axles, and you have your 
platforms, and the only question is, what superstruc- 
ture to raise upon theni^ which probably any common 
carpenter would be able to do in a short time* Still 
the number of carriages would be very great for 3^600 
men; 150 carriages would be wanted, of which 120 
ought to be peculiarly adapted to soldiers. Now those 
carriages would be required from one end of the 
journey to the other, if they are going from Edinburgh 
to Portsmouth, the carriage must be occupied the 
whole time. Then 3,600 men is but a small force to 
what I contemplate would be required under such cir- 
cumstances. In case of any future war the mode to 
oppose the power of steam would be this: you would 
have an immense militia organised all over the country. 
I believe, with volunteers, it consisted of 300,000 or 
400,000 men at the time of the last war. Then there 
should be the power of carrying 100,000, or 150,000, 
or 200,000 men down to the coast at any time. Then 
you see what a number of carriages it requires to carry 
so large a body. Still it would be very desirable, 
witli a view to defence, to have them all ready, and 1 
do not see that it would be attended with very much 
expense, because everything of that kind would be 
applicable to the ordinary purposes of traffic in the 
nmean time* 



1349, You do not conceive they would be maintained 
as Government property in the stations ? 

NiH I do not see that it would be desirable to make 
i ffreat preparation, at very great expense, for a 
if (imergency* which may not occur for years, if 
il occurs; but the great object is to find the 

jl if adapting the ordinary carriages to this ser- 

«^{^ Il would be desirable, if possible, for Govern- 
%i iidluce Companies to have a large stock of 
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those things, and trucks and axles. Now if there was ^^'^^^^^^^ 

an universal Gauge, of course it would be very greatly —^ 

facilitated, because every carriage would be universally 
applicable, but where there is a Break of Gauge it 
would require a double stock. 

6350. Is it likely that cavalry would be carried in 
great numbers by railway ? 

I should think not ; 90 horses would require 30 car- 
riages ; 900 would require 300 carriages, I do not 
apprehend that they could do much in that way. But 
I think you could carry the artillery horses by railway. 
A brigade of artillery would require 120 or 130 horses. 
A brigade of artillery is such a powerful weapon, that^ 
it might be worth while to adapt carriages to carry a 
force of that kind ; for if you carried the artillery and 
their harness, you could find horses all over England 
that would be perfectly adapted to artillery, though 
they would not be adapted to cavalry, because any 
cart-horse or carriage-horse would be adapted to 
artillery. There is another very great facility that Railways fod- 
railways give, with regard torailitary operations, which of^^^jp^l'lj^! 
is in carrying carap equipage. In case of war, camp page. 
equipage is of the greatest importance, and the car- 
riage of it by ordinary means is very difficult, but by 
railway you would carry it with the troops very easily, 
and you would form an encampment very easily in a 
very short time. Of course that would be atTected by Affected b^ 
a change of Gauge, having every article to shift from break of Gaugi?. 
one to another. As regards the lines, with respect to 
which a question was put to Sir Willoughby Gordon, 
where there is a break, I should attach much less 
importance to those on the south, that are parallel to 
the coast, than to those that come down from the 
north. All military operations are important in pro- 
portion as they came from some concentrated point 
and diverge to the outer surface, the connecting links 
nearer to your central situation are the more important, 
and the further distant they are the less important 
they are. 
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6S52. In a sdlitarr poiDt of viev, does H appear 
importasi thai tbe raHways shoold be coDoected 
in the T^eichb::-i'irbc»:d of Loadoo: for mstanoe, 
the BimrtincViazi; Railway and the Great Western 
Railway ? 

I do not sec that that is particolarly necessarv. I 
do not see why a break wouid be more inconvenient 
there than anywhere else. Of course, it would be of 
advantage if they were connected ; but I am not aware 
of any particular advantage in it. The same rule 
applies to railways which applied to roads. Tbe mili- 
tary principle was to have a connexion in the rear of 
the lines you are occupying, but not along the front 
Then there is another great advantage in the railways 
in defensive warfare, which is, that the parties who are 
defending themselves, who are resisting invasion, have 
^^r^v"^ the use of the raih^ays to the last; whereas, if the 
ifiri»Mt ' enemy gels possession of it, it is of no use whatever to 
him. Now, in the case of ordinary roads, when an 
enemy got possession of a road, it was of great service 
to iiim ; he immediately run along it till be got to the 
next point of opposition. But when be gets possession 
of a railway it is of no use to him at all; he has no 
carriages and no locomotives ; but you have the use of 
them, on the contrary, till the last moment I look 
upon railways to be important mainly for defence, and 
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I think steam generally is chiefly of advantage in 
favour of defensive power. Yon can never go and 
blockade a distant port as you used to do. You could 
not get a few steamers along the coast of America to 
compete with what they could let out upon you with a 
very inferior iorce. It would be out of the question to 
blockade distant ports as you used to do. But I think 
that by taking the precautions that are likely to be 
taken with regard to tlie immediate defence of the 
coast, and using the advantage of concentration by 
railway, it would give yon great power of resisting 
against every species of invasion. 



Maj,-Oci». SIf 
J. F, Burgoyne* 
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6353, For the defence of Plymouth it is of greater 
importance in your view that there should be an 
uninterrupted line of the same Gauge from Lon- 
don to Plymouth than that there should be a 
coast line from Portsmouth to Plymouth? 

I thiukf much greater. 

6354. Although there would probably be a large 
body of troops concentrated at Portsmouth ? 

Decidedly. I should expect all the reserves to be a 
long way in the rear, always having the facility of that 
rapid communication to various points. I would never 
trust in the front more than what were necessary for 
immediate defence. I do not imagine that at any of 
those places on the coast you would have troops for 
general application; it would only be for the imme- 
diate defence for a short time* The great reserves Great resource 
would all be in the interior. You would have forces lic,n*^oubi"b^" 
adequate for a short attack, and you would never be m the interior. 
tempted to move them away, because you might com- 
promise the safety of the place itself. 



6355. The way in which a coast line would be useful Coaititna, 
would be that, in the event of your sending a 
large reserve to Portsmouth, and not finding them 

u 
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j'f B?"' ^e' necessary there, you might then take them along 
the coast line to Plymouth ? 

I would rather trust to the interior. Along the 
outer circumference troops attempting to assemble 
might be met by the enemy and opposed in detail, 
whereas, from the interior, they have the advantage of 
concentration on their side, and may direct their 
masses on inferior forces. 

6356. Does anything further occur to you in respect 

to this question ? 

No great dan- I think that the point that Sir Willoughby Gordon 

Sh^'SokS^' mentioned about the security of railways in case of 

np' insurrection is of very great importance. It is one 

that has always struck me with reference to the danger 

of having the railways broken up. If you had any 

apprehension of anything of the kind, you would have 

a flying corps upon the railway which would run from 

one place to another; and anybody that attempted it 

would get into a great scrape; for you would be upon 

them before they could be aware of it. They might 

do partial mischief for a short time, but they could not 

keep any permanent hold of the thing, or do any such 

mischief that your own people would not be able to 

repair in a short time. 
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Nov. 19th, 

MILITARY EVIDENCE. i845. 

{Oppo9ed to Break of Oaugt.) 

General Sir J. Willoughby Gordon, G.C.B., and 
G.C.H., Quartermaster-General. 

6322. As Quartermaster- General you are aware pro- g^*^ 
bably of the extent to which railways are used a«iiwiqr». 
for the removal of troops in this kingdom ? 

Yes; perhaps the best answer I can give to that in three yea« 
will be to state the number of troops that have been 2i2,o()orjl^opto 
moved by railways in the course of three years and moved, loi- 
a-half» ending the 30th of June last. I will leave the anTchlSnMl 
return upon the table, by which the Commissioners 
will see that there have been moved in that time 
212,000 people, of which 9600 were women, and 
above 11,000 children, and without any reported acci- 
dent, which is a degree of security, I believe, un- 
known to any other mode of conveyance. 

The return was delivered in, and the following is a 
summary. 





1842. 


1843. 


1844. 


To June 30, 
1845. 


Total 


Officers . . 
Men . . . 
Women . . 
Children . . 
Horses . . 

General Total 


1,751 

62,0 J 2 

3,211 

3,373 

113 


1,502 

52,911 

2,494 

2,920 

• • 


1,419 

48,516 

2,309 

3,031 

169 


657 

22,754 

1,663 

1,900 

96 


5,329 

186,193 

9,677 

11,244 

378 


70,460 


59,827 


55,444 


27,070 


212,801 



6325. Do you imagine that in the event of this coun- 
try being at war with France, the railways of 
this kingdom could be advantageously used in 
the national defence ? 

Certainly. The eflFect of rapid communication by 

u2 
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^w ^olIrd!r • ''^''way. speaking militarily, is that it enables you to 
— '- ^ do with a aaiall army the work of a large one* 



BreiUi of 



G326. Do you conceive that such utility would be ma^ 
terially diminished by breaks of the Gauge in the 
line of route involving a transfer from one set of 
carriages to another ? 

A brwik of Certainly; the practical result would be the iocon* 

oiiu?;e the Mine veniouce of a ferry, because at every chanije you must 
u 1 ferry. disembark your troops, men. women , and children^ and 
baggage, and not only would time b? lost, bm there 
would be no small difficulty in knowing where to pal 
them ; you cannot cover large bridies of men without 
due notice, and I should think the very greatest incon- 
venience would result from such a thing. When 
troops are collected together, a great deal of detail is 
necessary with respect to their arms, their appoint^ 
ments, their ammunition, and their baggage, and when 
all that is carefully stowed away, it would be produc- 
tive of very great inconvenience to change it from one 
line to another npon a different Gauge. 

6329. Or from one set of carriages to another at the 
same station ? 

Yes; that is what I mean, 

6330. It would involve the unpacking of the whole 
of that part of the train ? 

It would. 

6331. How do you think it would affect the removal 
of cavalry? 

In like manner, when cavalry are moved by rail- 
way, which is very rarely done. You will see by the 
return that it has been done; but it is very rarely 
Motinf ttifbD- done because it is expensive. In moving infantry 
tSwtt^iSI^it. '^ is not expensive; it js cheaper than marching; but 
when cavalry are moved, the horse is put into the 
horse-box as the man dismounts him, and he is 
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lightly bailed up ; that is necessary, and he comes 
out of the horse box, after a movemeat of iOO 
mileSy just as fresh as when he went into it. It is 
exceedingly convenient; but as I said before, it is Moving Ca- 
very rarely done, except the public service requires n?ent ^bat^ex- 
rapid movement, on account of the large expense. pemiy^, 

6332. You have not found the removal of infantry by 
railway more expensive than ordinary marching? 

No; the removal of infantry is cheaper; because a 
railway journey which would occupy the time of 
nine hours, for example, from here to Manchester, 
would take 17 marches: then the expense of the 
marching-money put against the expense of the railway 
makes the expense of tlie railway less. But a horse 
costs no more marching than he does in the stable, and 
therefore it is only the difference of the man; cotise* 
quently the expense of moving cavalry by railway is 
very great, 

6333, Do you think circumstances might arise with 
reference to the national defence which might 
render it desirable that the Government should 
keep at some of the principal stations a particular 
kind of carriage and horse-box for the removal 
of cavalry ? 

Possibly in such a case as that, carriages both for 
men and beasts might be multiplied; because 1 have 
sometimes found that in moving large bodies of men 
they wish for notice to collect their carriages. In 
such an extreme case as that it might be desirable. 



6334. If those carriages were subjected to a break of 
Gauge, would not the great object of such an ar- 
rangement be very much defeated ? 

Very much. I can conceive no greater inconve- 
nience than shifting from one Gauge to another. 

6336. Will you have the goodness to look at this 
map : it is understood that there is to be a line 
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from Southampton, passing to Dor^ 
and from thence on to the west of 
Eo^and. Now, according to the intentions of 
the different Companies, the line (roin Dorchester 
to Yeovil is to be a Broad Gauge line, and the 
line as settled from near Bridport, would bem 
Narrow Gauge line ; so that there would be « 
break of Gauge at Dorchester, a break of Gauge 
near Bridport, and a break of Gauge near Exe- 
ter, if the line going to Cornwall should be a 
Narrow Gauge line ? 

Troo|» would Nothing could be more inconvenient. At the 
J;jJ^7;;f,,J breaking out of the last war, when the French 
jocMeofin-* were assembling large bodies of troops with the 
'"*""* view to come over, as they probably and certainly, 

I believe, would do again, you had large bodies of 
troops quartered at diffbrent parts of the coast, 
which was very inconvenient and very expensive, 
Now it would not be necessary to do that ; you would 
probably concentrate them in some central place, and 
move them from thence by railway. 

6337, You mean that they would not be concentrated 
upon any point of the coast? 

No ; at the breaking out of the last war, you had a 
large division of the army in Essex ; you had another in 
Norfolk ; you had another in Northamptonshire, and so 
on northward. You had a very large one in Kent; yoti 
had another in Sussex; you had another in Hamp* 
shire ; and you had one in Devonshire ; all of which 
were separate and distinct corps, and could not be 
removed but at great expense of time and labour. 
Now in the event of similar circumstances of hostility 
with France, it would be much better to concentrate 
all those troops in some central point, such a central 
point as might be thought best, and from thence they 
might be conveyed by railway to any part of the coast 
where their services were most required, to and fro 
with very great rapidity and certainty* 
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6338. Taking the great lines as radii from that focus ? j^^^^iSon 
Yes; the focus might be wherever it might be 

thought best. You might consider which was best, with Defence. 
a view to ammunition, with a view to proximity to an 
arsenal, with a view to provisions, and with a view to 
the troops being quartered ; they would go backwards 
and forwards without difficulty. 

6339. Of course it would be a great object that all 
the radii proceeding from that focus should be 
upon the same Gauge, because otherwise the cross 
lines would produce great difficulty ? 

No doubt about it. 

6340. Is it your view that the place of concentration 
would probably be a fortress upon the coast, or a 
place in the interior ? 

It should be either near* the metropolis, or some 
place in the interior. All these things depend so 
much upon circumstances, that it is difficult to name 
with precision any place of the kind, without having 
before you all the matters connected with it. 

6341. In fact, there might be more foci than one ? 

Just so ; there were a great many things done in 
the last war that were thought very absurd afterwards, 
but which are extremely useful now. For example, 
all those martello towers upon the coast would be very 
useful now ; they would be a great protection for the 
coast trade, or against steam-boats. 

^ According to the plans 4epo8ited at the Board of Trade, troops moving 
from Reading along the South-West Coast to Bridport and Plymouth 
would encounter four breaks of Gauge. 
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Mr. R. Down. 



November IS, 
1845. 



Br^ak of 

Remedies. 



Mr. R. Down, Contractor on the Bristol and Exeter 

Railway. 

6295. Have you any experience in the system of 

moving coals in loose boxes ? 

At the next wharf, about three miles and a half 
from me, the West of England Company have loose 
boxes. We are 45 miles from Exeter, and they 48^. 



6299. The other Company to which you allude at- 
tempted the use of loose boxes ? 
iiooM boxes. Yes ; but that was not to move from one Gauge to 
another ; it was to send over to Newport and get the 
coals put into those loose boxes, and lift them into 
tlie vessel, and lift them out again. They thought 
thev should prevent the coal being broken ; but they 
had to come into the river without any quay walls, a 
dirty, muddy river, and they had to lift those boxes 
out of the vessel into barges to come through the 
locks, and lift those boxes again by a crane from the 
barges to the trucks, and they found it so trouble- 
some that they have abandoned them.* 

6305. Did you find that they lost their shape ? 

No, they did not appear to lose their shape ; but 
the manager wished that they had been done away 
with long ago. 

i 

* 6799. Do you know instances in which similar mechanical contrivances 

have been applied to similar purposes ? 

Yes, on the Bristol and Exeter line we carry on a large coal-trade 
entirely in boxes, which come from the vessels, and are lifted on the 
platforms of our vessels, which is done not by the Company, but by the 
coal-merchants, who have a large business there upon the line ; and I see 
no difficulty resulting from it ; and the mechanical arrangements of such 
a thing, if it came upon our line, is easily conceived as soon as necessary; 
I do not understand the difficulty which has been supposed to exist.— Afr. 
Brunei, H. C. Commilteey Oxfordy Worcester, and fVolverhampton Bill, 
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6306. How long have they abandoned that system? Mr. u Down. 
I think they may work a truck or two now. I do 

not think they have got the whole of their trucks ^^^J^. 
boarded up now, but they are rather slack at this S^^ 
time. 

6307. How long is it since they commenced the loose- 
box system ? 

I suppose 15 or 16 months. 

6308. Then they had about a year's practice of it ? 

Yes. 

6309. Was it to any very great extent that they 
used the loose boxes ? 

I should think they sent 100 tons a-day. 

6310. And they intend entirely to give them up? 

Yes ; I have not seen a box now used these two 
months. I think they have got as many as 40 trucks 
with the sides made up now. 

631. Do you think that the objections that apply 
to the use of the loose boxes at that particular 
place would apply to any change from the 
Narrow to the Broad Gauge, or from the Broad 
to the Narrow Gauge in a line of Railway ? 

I should think it would ; it would take up so much ^*^*JJ^ 
time to shift them from one Gauge to another. boM ^/^^ 

change of 
Gauge. 




KAILWAl tTSTEM ILLCSTRATfiD. 



Jk. TaomAS Jackson, formerly Contractor for the 
SMtenance of the permaQent way of the LoDdoo 
wad Birmingham Railway* 

6494* An embankment provided for a 4 ft. 8^ in. 
irwH require widening to the extent of nearly 2 ft* 
Enore on each side to make a 7 ft* road. The same 
width that now exists on the outside of a 4 ft. S^ in. 
railway, would be needful on the side of the additional 
rails. 




6498. It would be attended with risk to tiie public 
to interpose between the up and down lines of the 
Great A^ estern Railway tw^o additional rails, so as to 
liftve eight rails upon the same embankment and cuttingj 
il would involve a greater number of points, crossings, 
wmi switches^ and the maintenance of an additional 
lOttd* If I were called upon to enter into a contract 
|» maintain a road proper for conveying the public over 
it by trains, I would much rather maintain one road 
4liwu and the other road up, than I would have^two 
roads down and two roads up ; therefore, as a general 
SMiMft, I should not be disposed to recommend thai 
aiaHmy should have a suflicient number of rails to 
tik^ both the Broad and the Narrow Gauge. It would 
wry c«>nsklerably increase the expense. Wherever it 
fan be done with one pair of rails, either 7 ft. or 4 ft* 
Mtfi^A it ts much preferable in point of secunty and 
y» and certainty of performance. 

Caa you form any estimate of the difference it 
wmld make in the amount of your contract ? 

tlie line cost 300/. a mile per annum of 

ll^' rails and chairs, and maintenance of 

wav ; under the contract 1 had with the 
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London and Birmingham Company, if a double rail was jJJSj* 

laid down, I should be inclined to think that 100/. per !^ 

mile would do it. 

6515. Supposing there exists a Broad Gauge line — say 
the Great Western — and they wished to put into it 
the narrow lyay, bow would you do it ? 

I should introduce longitudinal sleepers parallel to 
those that are already laid down. 

6523. Do you think that altogether it would be better 
to avoid the intermixture of Gauges as a matter of 
safety ? 

Most unquestionably. It would be accompanied by Risk and ez- 
a great share of risk and expense attached to it. SSSire^oi?**^ 

Gauges. 

6523. By risk, do you mean a risk to the trains run- 
ning? 

I mean a risk of incurring danger and expense in 
upholding. I see no inducement, or price which would 
induce me, to enter into a contract to maintain both 
roads, were I to be responsible for accidents arising 
but of the same to the passenger trains and goods 
trains. 



■iL Gmamsz Bodm es^ Manufacturer of Locomotive 
Engines. 

■E3- Wbal is the special disadTantage which you 
mtmaideT to arise from the too great length of 
tbe tubes, or too great narrowness ? 
If I am not wrong, it must be this : suppose the 
tube is so long as to take up the heat which is 
generated, or rather which goes into the tube before 
it comes to the end, if the heat io tlie tube goes 
below the heat of the water in the boiler which 
you ret]uire» I think, then, the tube is too long. I 
thinks if the heat from the tube goes out at a higher 
temperature than that of the water in the boiler, it 
can not be too long, 

4191. In your opinion, will the extension of the 
fire-box in the longitudinal direction obviate 
the objections which have been made by Mr. 
Gooch to the too small heating surface? 
I can state something which has been tried for 
several years in common grates ; we try to increase 
the length of fire-grates, and make them narrow, 
and we find that they work much better than a broad 
fire-grate. {The Witness produced a drawing of 
fifw^graies, and explained it to the Commissioneis.) 

4tlO, So that you have in the whole four powerful 
Clanks and six eccentrics upon the axis ? 

Yes; that certainly makes the engines so much 
||# VKMre complicated. 
^11. But there is sufficient room upon the axis? 

We find plenty* I had some difficulty in work- 
iMii out^ but now we have plenty of room. 

HH^ And, upon the whole, would you wish the 
vidtb of the Gauge to be increased ? 
Ik A wa^ to be done now^ 1 should say yes, six 
W ^4dhA iuches ; but as we have gone so far I 
'^^iMH MQT it would not be worth the expense of an 
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4215. If you had a little greater width of Gauge ^^'^^^^ 
how would you employ it ? 

It would give me the means instead of flat slide 
valves, of making them cylindrical, which 1 am 
doing now with outside cylinders. 



Mr. Edw, Bury, Manufacturer of Locomotive Engines Mr, Edwmrd 
for the last 17 years. , ^"T' - 

1845. 

1 15d, Are you of opinion that the 4 feet 8^ inch Gauge OpinioiiW 
gives sufficient space for the machinery of a loco* ^^' 
motive engine to have all the power that is neces- 
sary to work trains at high velocities, or for 
working luggage or goods trains of great weight ? 

I think a line of rails would be better if wider; I 
think 4 feet S-^ inches is too narrow for the engines 
and carriages, and all the machinery working on the 
rails. 

1151. What additional space would be required for 
your locomotive engine ? 

A very few inches for the locomotive engine would 
, suffice. 1 think if we had 6 or 8 inches, it would be 
sufficient for anything we wanted. 

J 230. You have mentioned that there were some in- 
conveniences in the construction of engines of 
4 feet 8^ Gauge, which in your opinion would be 
removed by increasing the Gauge 6 or 8 inches ? 

Yes ; a very small addition would give great accom* 
modation in the construction of the engine. 

1231. Having considered this matter practically, will 
you state, as specifically as you can, the inconve- 
niences that exist in the engine ; are you obliged 
to make any parts too w^eak, for instance ? 
We are not obliged to make any parts too weak ; 



-r*:3l ILLUSTRATED. 

. -•: ^ery accurately to dimen- 
..-^ v:i.:b you cannot keep clean 
:i=z ^-ry well to clean ; we do 

:- :e;cTrenience small ? 
,;t s- ^I'T considerable indeed, and 
.:u iii'-'^Ti by parties who have to 

. 3: -'.lies are overcome by the 

^ :;: AS good ? 

r^ze would be far better if the 



: -. iiiuly travelled by the express trains 

I.'.. Birmingham. I find very little 

We tried with one of the new 

: :ixi we could do it, and we took the 

> aivi thirty-five minutes from Euston 

- ^.Tk!vu at Birmingham. I went down 

^' --J! Wolverton upon the engine. I 

:.^ "*n is almost steadier than any other 

> nrcter screwed up. Everything is 



^ ^ ^ 



^ :\: >~ot?d at which we have arrived is 

. .jLii-cted with safety. I do not know 

.. it :-'^.o winter, during foggy weather. 

'.A i: higli velocities in fair weather, 

'^ * ^^. ^^* before him ; but what we are to 

'""].. ., *.:iier, during foggy weather, at 

^,. :;ot know. I think the public 

1^1 5:crious accidents. 

ruv-**^ -^ ^^*' express trains ? 
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1 102. Do you imagine that the state of the road is such ^^:^^ 

as to justify a higher rate of speed than you have 

hitherto attained ? 

No ; I think the securities for the rail are not suf- 
ficient. 

1109. I think the injury to the permanent way will 
be in proportion to the speed. That which would do 
at twenty miles an hour will not do at forty, for as you 
increase the velocity you must increase the security. 

1112. Do you imagine that greater speed is to be 
attained on the Broad Gauge than on the Narrow ? 

Yes, for this reason ; the speed depends on the ratio 
of the stroke to the wheel ; they may get a longer 
stroke, and a larger wheel on the Broad Gauge than 
we can, but I think the Narrow Gauge will give a 
great deal faster speed than can be useful. It would 
entail the necessity of making the Great Western 
engines heavier if you gave them larger wheels. 

1114. Do you imagine that the permanent way of any 
railway is at present such as to justify larger 
engines and greater speed ? 

I think not ; I have not seen any such. 

1115. But if the permanent way were such as to bear 
an increased speed with equal facility, could you 
get that increased speed better on the Broad 
Gauge than on the Narrow Gauge ? 

You may get a larger engine. 



1192. Does the steadiness of the engine on the rails oonsmic- 
become increased, in your opinion, by increasing ^inM. *^" 
its length ? 
Yes. 
1 196. I think in the 4 ft. 8^ Gauge there is space 



ram sMt»waT sig t m illustratrd. 

fiiriwy great power. It is almost impossible 
m «j what IcMfcd an engine may be made to take on a 
Swgxcm Gsoge, but I certainly think that, for the 
miBamif traffic of the country, an engine on the 
Narrow Gauge may be made of quite sufficient power, 
both for velocity and for passenger trains, and for lag- 
gage trains. 



1126. At what period did you commence running your 
carriages through ? 
A few months after the two lines opened; after we 
opened through to Biiminghara. 

1 127. It was a long time subsequent to the opening 
that we ran the carriages through on the Midland 
Counties. 



Rem^diMi. 1 128. Havc you at all contemplated the effect of having 
to convey coals and goods in loose boxes, if your 
line becomes connected with a Broad Gauge ? 

I do not think it could be done. It is one of those 
notions which is just a fancy for the time, but it never 
could be done in praciice. On the Liverpool and 
Manchester, I have seen loose boxes on the railway 
carriages for the purpose of trans-shipment to the carts, 
mrnkmrn. There was a delivery of coals at Crown-street, and to 
save the expense of reloading, the boxes were laid 
loose upon the waggons or trucks ; it was attended 
with great confusion, and a great deal of expense, and 
it was given up. The boxes were made to hold about 
30 cwt. ; they were fixed on rollers ; the frame of the 
waggon had a little railway upon it> upon which these 
boxes could be rolled, and they were drawn off the 
truck on to the cart wheels, where there was a little 
corresponding railway. It was always attended with 
a great deal of trouble and inconvenience; and was 
wenlually abandoned* It was tried a great length of 
tivie, for they wished to accomplish it if they could, 
Imi it was given up. 
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Mr. Edirard 
Bufy. 



1131. Do you know the reason that it was given up ? 

The trouble of keeping the things in order, and it 
was found less expensive and inconvenient to reload »«aediwi. 
or unload the ordinary railway coal-waggons into a 
common cart. 

1132. Do you apprehend that would be the case at 
Rugby, with coals going to Oxford on the Broad 
Gauge from the Narrow ? 

I think it would entirely prevent the coal traffic from 
being carried on. I do not see how it is possible to 
avoid it, because the expense of shifting coals from one 
waggon to another would be very considerable, and the 
detention of the waggons would be very great, 

1 133. Do you think that a loose box being lifted off its i-ooiebwte.. 
carriage, and put upon the Broad Gauge, would 

not answer practically ? 
1 think it would not. 

1134. Do you think a carriage could not be made 
strong enough to bear the transfer J 

In giving these opinions I speak relatively to the 
cost. You may accomplish anything, if the expense 
is not to be considered, or if it is not to be known what 
is the expense ; but if it is to be a question of economy, 
I should say that such an arrangement could never be 
carried out. Of course the coal owners will carry 
their coal at the cheapest rate. If a great expense is 
involved in the transfer of one carriage to another* 
they would have recourse to canals in preference to 
railways, 

1137. Do you think it practicable to build carriages to Jj^d'cJ?-^' 
ensure safety to passengers if the body were re- «^*««»* 
movable from the under frame ? 

Ii might be done ; but I should say it was a very 
injudicious way of doing it. We cannot tell to what 
extent or how far the ingenuity of man may be carried, 
but it does not appear to me to be the right course. 

X 
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Mr-^E<iw«rd 1138, Do you think it would endanger the public 
~ — safety ? 

Bmt^tw, I think so ; it would be attended with a great deal 

of inconvenience, and a great deal of delay. 

1139. On the Paris and Rouen Railway, it has been 
stated that a transfer is effected by the body of 
the diligences being lifted from the under carriages 
and placed upon railway carriages, and that at the 
end of the journey they are re-transferred to road 
carriages ? 

When first the London and Birmingham Railway 
opened to Denbigh Hall we did the Post-office work to 
that place. The mails were loaded at the Swan- with* 
two-Necks ; we put Ihem on a truck at Euston-square 
station, they were carried down to Denbigh Hall, they 
were then drawn off the trucks and put on the road, 
and they went to Birmingham. It was not worth 
while putting them on at Rugby ; but it was attended 
with a great deal of inconvenience. I think we had 
eight or nine mails in that way every night. 

1140. In the case referred to they leave the carriage 
behind, and merely shift the body, and the body 
is then placed on the railway carriage, performs 
its journey, and at the end of the journey it is 
again put on the road carriage ? 

I should say that such an arrangement was perfectly 
and entirely impossible where the traffic is to any 
extent: we could not do it on the London and Bir- 
mingham Railway. I am quite certain it could not be 
done with a heavy traffic. 

1141. Supposing that one half of the Midland Counties 
trains were to be transferred in that way at Rugby, 
do you think it would be attended with great 
delay? 

No doubt it would. 
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Mr. Edward 
Bury. 



1142. Do you think that at the high velocities now 
used it would be attended with risk ? 

Very great risk* You would lose the advantage of 
the high velocity, because the delay would be a great 
deal more than travelling in the ordinary course at a 
moderate velocity. 

11 58, In the event of the loose box system being 
adopted throughout the country our present waggons 
would become entirely useless. 

1224* Are you aware that it has been proposed to use Narrow car- 
carriages with shiftmg wheels to run on the Broad Bro«d. 
Gauge or the Narrow Gauge ? 

I have understood that some such notion has been 
broached* 

1225. Are you able to give an opinion at all upon its 
practicability? 

I should give a very decided opinion against it, upon 
the ground of the difficulty of keeping the securities 
always right. 

1227. Are you of opinion that everything that requires 
the hand of a man on the spot to arrange for the 
triaa is always a matter of danger, if of a mecha- 
nical description? 

Of the notion of having shifting axles and sliding 
rails, and other things of that kind, I can scarcely 
speak, for it seems to me to be quite wild. Trials !-?^JT^ 
were made some years ago to allow the wheels to ad- 
just themselves on curves ; one end of the axle was 
made of a hollow tube, and the other was made a spin- 
dle to fit in, so that they should adjust themselves on 
the curve ; but it was abandoned, for they never could 
keep the thing right, 

1226* Can you state where that was tried ? 

In the United States. 

x2 



tried and mhan* 
doned. 



908 
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Mr* T, J. 

Buck too. 



1845. 



Break of 



Erpenvet ef 
trmn»ftfr from 
%tL to 1#. 6d. ft 



Mr. Thcjmas John Bickton, Serrelary to the Lou- 
don and Brighton Railway. 

1945- 1 have had experience in the shipping: of 
goods. At one time I had the su^ierintendence of 
the docks at Hull. Tliere was a tram road there 
worked by horses ; and my own impression is, that 
any change of carriage involves a very considerable 
expense ; that we can seldom put that expense at 
less than from 8(f, to Is. 6(L per ton, according to the 
kind of goods and the facility of moving them ; that 
in many cases that involves the necessity of count- 
ing and often weighing ; ttiat the responsibility is 
changed from one carrier to another carrier ; (hat in 
the event of lass or accident the owner of the goods 
has great difficulty in identifying the party, and 
knowing where the damage is done, each party being 
anxious to shift the responsibility to tlie other ; and 
upon the whole rny impression is, from a knowleds^e 
of the trade that exists between Liverpool and Hull, 
and that direction, and from what I have seen here 
in the south, that it is very necessary that the goods 
should be conveyed, as we say, in one bottom. 

1951. I have a recollection that U|)on the Hull and 
Selby line a very serious accident occurred irt^conse- 
quenre of a large piece of iron machinery falling off 
the line by not being properly secured. 

^ 1952. Was tliat piece of iron lashed to a certain 

extent ? 

Yes ; but the difficulty is in getting those things 
profierly attended to, 

1953. When the number is very considerable, is the 
chance of inattention greater? 

Decidedly ; particubuly where tliere must be con- 
siderable despatch. Despatch is the pressing point 
in business. Great anxiety exists to lose no time in 
trniisft rring. especially with valuable goods. 
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Mr. J. Gray. 



Nov. 4th, 
1845. 



Me. John Gray, Resident Engineer and Locomotive 
Superintendent of the Brighton line. 

2138. Do you conceive that an engine made with an 2^""!5?F" 
outside cylinder has a greater tendency to leave «**•• 
the rail at high velocities ? 
Certainly ; there can scarcely be a doubt about it. 

2140. Have you yourself witnessed any accident of that 

kind— the actual running off the road, without any 

cause beyond that of speed ? 

I do not know that I have. I know of one case of an 
engine going off on the Liverpool and Manchester line, 
it might be said apparently without any cause ; but one 
of the axie-boxes had been heated, and it was found to 
have tlirown the axle. half an inch out of the square ; that 
was all in favour of throwing it off outside of a curve, and 
it did actually go off in that manner. 

2166. Does the outside cylinder give you a greater 

facility of oiling and repairing the gear ? 

A little ; we have very free access with the arrange- 
ment of the engine that is now beginning generally to be 
introduced. We can get a man's head and shoulders * 

through, and up to the boiler, and between the crank 
axle and the fire-box ; we consider it is better sheltered 
inside from the weather than outside, in the cylinder 
especially. The cylinders are more exposed, and the 
quantity of cooling surface is amazingly great in the late 
outside engines ; and I think the odds are very much in 
favour of the inside arrangement with the crank-axles. 

2173. Does not an oval boiler lift the centre of gravity a 
little up ? 
Yes ; I really do not care much about the centre of 
gravity. Yoii should give it a good width of bearing 
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2167« Do ]roo irDagine it voidd be 

raihrajs were aboat lo he 

country niiefe none exialed befiore^ lo 'mamx Am 

Gauge from 4 feet 8| locbei ? 

It eerlaiidy would be desirable. I cosid maim aa 
eogioe Ih^ wotdd be much more durable ifaai Ae 
present eogiaes with the Wide Gau^. 

3I0B* As a locomottTe manu&ctiirer, wbal, b fmm 
opinion, 19 ibe miaimum of width lo Aufce iB 
purposes? 
ETerythtng being antrammelled in a new countiy, I 

should not say under 5^ feet or 6 feet; I flunk thai 

would amply suffice ; I think 6 feet would be* quite the 

maximum* 

2188. Hare you at all considered the question of the 

transverse and longitudinal sleeper ? 

I have bad a great deal to do with them on the Hull 
and Selby, where there are about 18 miles of the longi* 
tudinal, and the remainder of the road is on cross sleepers* 

2189* What is the result of your observation upon that 
line ? 
Decidedly in favour of cross sleepers. 

2189. Will you be good enough to assign the reason ? 
There is a difficulty in keeping the tail perfectly in 
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contact with the timber. You want it, as it were, pressed Mr> J> Gmy. 
OP the timber with a constant pressure, nearly equal to 
the pressure coming upon it, to prevent a motion taking 
place. That is impossible by any sort of fastening, un- 
less it be one continuous fastening almost every 6 inches. 
As soon as a shower of rain occurs, the water gets in be- 
tween the rail and the sleeper, the pressure of the wheels 
produces a sort of hydraulic action, and it is forced out ; 
each wheel forces it out against the opposite one, and it 
forms a complete slap-dashing machine. I have seen the 
engine going out almost as clean as a new pin, and before 
half an hour had elapsed you could scarcely see a clean 
spot upon it. 

2197. When I first went to the Hull and Selby line 1 
had a more favourable opinion of the longitudinal bear- 
ings than I found I could retain after a little experience 
of them. One of our enginemen complained of not 
being able to keep time ; and being questioned about 
the cause, said they slipped more on the longitudinal than 
the cross sleepers. I doubted it, and he said, " You 
had better try it yourself." I took the earliest oppor- 
tunity on a frosty morning soon afterwards, and found 
that on the level we were gradually losing time by slip- 
ping. I felt apprehensive that as soon as we came to 
the embankment between Hessle and Ferriby we should 
come to a stick-fast entirely, as the gradient is about 16 
feet in a mile. As soon as we quilted the longitudinal 
road the engine ceased slipping; we put on full steam, 
and the engine went up like an arrow, and we made up 



W( 



cross 



for our lost time. We had then got on the 
sleepers. As soon as we got to the top of the elevation 
at Ferriby station, we again came on the longitudinal 
sleepers, and again commenced slipping in the same 
manner, and so continued for about seven miles ; then 
we came on the cross sleepers again before ascending the 
bridge over the Market Weigh ton canal ; and as soon 
as we got upon the cross sleepers, the slipping again 
ceased. 

2213. Are there any observations you are disposed to 
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Mr. J. Gray. make with reference to the question which is now 

occupying the attention of the Commission ? 
UnUbrmitF. I would observe, that it is very desirable to give one 
uniform Gauge, whatever it may be. 

2214. Would it tend to much greater improvement in 
everything you are doing ? 

Yes. 

2215. By the attention of manufacturers of engines 
being devoted to the improvement of engines of 
that Gauge alone, and not having their attention 
distracted ? 

Yes ; it is very important there should be one Gauge. 

2216. If you cannot be confined to one Gauge, you 
would mix them up as little as possible ? 

Certainly. 

2217* Do you apprehend there would be much danger 
to the public, or much commercial difficulty or in- 
convenience, if on the Broad Gauge the Narrow 
Gauge were interposed, to run Narrow carriages in 
the same train, or separate trains, on the same line ? 
It would be a very complicated piece of business. 

2218. Would it produce much complexity in the switches? 
A great deal both in the switches and the crossings. 
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Mr. B. CuBiTT, Locomotive Engineer to the Mr.B.cabitt. 
Brighton, Croydon, and Dover Railway. August le, 

1845. 

1207. I should say an equal power cannot be ovinionsoa 
obtained by the Narrow Gauge as by the Broad ^••m**. 
Gauge, because the Narrow Gauge does not allow 
width enough to get a fire box large enough, and we 
are cramped for width in getting strength for the 
working parts of the engine. 

1299. Do you imagine that in the Narrow Gauge 

you do not acquire by increased length, what 

you get by the width of the Broad Gauge line 

as far as regards evaporating surface and the 

fire box ? 

I think not; I think it is impossible to make so 
effective a boiler for the Narrow Gauge, as can be 
made for the Broad Gauge. 

1302. Will you state what parts require strength 

which you cannot attain with the width of 4 

feet 8^. 

It is not strength ; it is the length of the bearings 
that I most complain of. The length of the bear- 
ings for the cranK axles if it is a crank axle engine, 
both for the bearings that carry the weight of the 
engine, and also the bearings or journals of the 
cranks. 

1321. Will you state what increase you would make 
as a locomotive engine manufacturer to the Nar- 
row Gauge to give you all the strength, all the 
speed, and the mechanical facilities for repair 
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Hr. WUHBnt 
Cubitt. 



Auguii 18, 
1B45. 



William Cobitt, Engitieer of the Dover Railway. 

^. Have you practically turned your attention to gpWc»a« 
what increase of Gauge would give you the increased 
space most desirable for increased power ? 

If you go 6 or 8 inches over the present Narrow 
Jauge, you tiien get a Gauge that is wide enough per- 
haps for all practical purposes of machinery, of locomo- 
tive engines and carriages ; and then, if you extend it 
l)eyond 6 feet, I should say you begin to get into diffi- 
'culties of another kind, namely, cost and weight, and 
weakness of the machinery : your machinery must get 
heavier and stronger in proportion to the width of the 
Gauge* 

1504. Then you consider that an increase of the width 

of the Gauge from 6 to 7 feet would be an evil 

rather than a benefit ? 

I think it would so turn out, I think a Gauge about 
6 feet would be the best. There is no witchery in any 
particular dimension, but anything from 5^ feet to 6| 
feet would be an excellent Gauge. If such a thing could 
be attainablej which 1 am afraid it could not, I should 
say 6 feet was the best Gauge that could be adopted. 
Everybody must say something, and I say 6 feet would 
be about the best; and taking everything to be good^ 
6 inches more or less would not matter. 

• 

1505. Are you aware whether it would be practicable 
to increase the Gauge to 6 feet upon the Narrow 
Gauge lines, taking into consideration the existing 

tunnels ? 

I have always considered the thing in this way : I 
have taken the size of certain loads and certain vehicles 
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always heard it said that you rnnst alter all the tunnels ^'cnwit™ 

if you widen the Gauge. I say no ; if you do not niter 

the size of the largest loads you need not alter anything 
but the Gauge. 

1509. Supposing they had carriages upon a wider 

Gauge, would they not wish to carry larger loads ? 

I think not. I think they are wide enough for any 
purpose In railway operations I would rather adopt 
the same width, making the vehicles of greater length, 
which would produce greater safety and greater conve- 
nience than by shortening them, so as to produce greater 
width and greater height. 

1510. In fact, by using a wider Gauge in tunnels you 
would merely restrict the space between the 'walls 
and the side for the men who are employed in work- 
ing in the tunnels ? 

It does not restrict the room for them as regards 
passing the trains. The wheels are always far inside 
the outside of the trains, and so they would be then, 
with the 6 feet Gauge, because the loads are 8 feet, and 
if you take a 7 feet Gauge it is just the same. All the 
difference would be that the two inner rails would be 
nearer to each other, and the two outer rails would be 
nearer to the walls. But the centre of gravity would be 
the same if {he loads were no higher. What I think is 
wanted in railway operations is a good road, and the 
centre of gravity of all the moving bodies to be as low 
as possible. 

. 1557. I think both Gauges require alteration. 

1558. I think, as I alluded to yesterday, that a 6 feet 
Gauge would be superior to either of the present ones 
for all purposes. • If altered at all, I think both should 
be altered. I think the Narrow Gauge is too narrow 
for many purposes connected with public convenience; 
and I think the Broad Gauge is broader than is neces- 
«arv, and that ' there are some inconveniemces from its 
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gear out of the way. I think outside cylinders will be a 
great improvement upon engines if they can be got to 
work without producing oscillation. 



Mr. WillUim 
Cubitt. 



1514. I suppose that the Great Western could carry a sconomrof 
[Certain quantity of traffic perhaps a httle cheaper tlian ^I'Jp"*^*^*"* 
the Narrow Gauge. working. 

1585. Looking at the probability of a great augmenta- 
tion of railway communication in the country, and 
of almost all the large towns of importance being 
connected with other towns of similar consequence 
by railway, do you imagine that the Broad or the 
Narrow Gauge would be the best suited for such 
communications as regards goods traffic ? 
I do not know, because they are both capable of doing 
all the goods traffic in tlie kingdom* As I remarked 
yesterday, I think in all probability goods could be re- 
moved rather more economically in the large way upon 
the Broad Gauge. 

1594. Do you happen to remember what was the whole 

cost of the South Eastern Railway I 

I do not know at all ; the cost of a railway is a very 
indefinite term* 

1595. Independently of the plant ? 

Independently of the plant, I suppose it may have cost 
24,000/. a mile ; but that is almost like guessing, for I 
have quite forgotten the figures. 

1596. Have you ever considered what increase of expense 
would have been due to an increase of the Gauge 

upon that railway? 

I should say not more than 10 per cent, upon the 

Eermanent way, probably. The rails should be a little 
eavier, and an additional sleeper, and each of the 
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^ Cubftt*"* sleepers about a foot longer. The earth-work altogether, 
and the works, are sufficient for the Wide Gauge, quite. 

1597* Then are they not more than sufficient for the 

Narrow ? 

No ; the South Eastern Railway is made with a wider 
base than any other line I know, and it affords much 
better drainage and much safer works, and it is compara- 
tively easier to keep in repair. The base of the South 
Eastern was 30 feet at the formation line, which was the 
bottom of the ballast. There are instances in other rail- 
ways, where it is as low as 27 feet (that is a great diffe- 
rence) ; and the tops of the embankments, also, on the 
same line, are 36 feet wide. Now that admits of great 
safety as well as excellent means of drainage. 

1601. Large and powerful engines are more cheaply 
worked, in proportion, than small ones, for the work they 
do. Witti regard to manual attention and all that, it 
lakes the same expense to work a small engine as a large 
one, and thev can be more economical in coke with rete- 
rence to the work they can do. The same quantity of 
repair will cover more work, I do not see why the lateral 
friction should be greater with one Gauge than theothefi 
going the same speed. 

1646. Is it an inconvenience on the Broad Gauge that 

large trucks are sometimes used to carry very small 

loads, especially from road stations ? 

That is an inconvenience upon any Gauge or railway 
to have little work to do for the waggons ; but that does 
not obtain much, I should think. 

1655. Do you think it likely that railway communication 
will be so far extended to small towns as to make it 
an object to adopt a system which admits of the use 
of small carriages both in passenger traffic and in 
goods traffic ? 
No , I do not think they will be niatle so economically 
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as to supersede common roads upon that principle. A 
great many small branches on the side of a main line of 
railway make the railway expensive to work, and occasion 
the use of a greater number of carriages than are neces- 
sary, and they cause a great loss of time in consequence 
of producing so many stoppages. It is better to go a 
little out of the way to catch a number of towns than to 
go in a perfectly straight line, and to take branches right 
and left to the towns. Time will be saved and money 
will be saved by the adoption of a bending line of greater 
extent- A smaller length of railway will effect the object. 



Hr. WilliAm 

Cubitt. 



1491» Is it open to you to make the Paris and Lyons of SreUtof 
any Gauge you please ? Oa^ice 

No, I think not ; that would involve great difficulties 
from its communication witii other lines. I believe that 
in practice, at present, all the lines in France are of the 
same Gauge. The North of France was begun upon 
that Gauge, and they are making the Amiens line the 
same. 

1492. Do you imagine that a break of Gauge upon the 
lines with which you are connected upon the Conti- 
nent would be attended with evil ? 

Any break of Gauge must be attended with evil, more 
or less. 

1540. If a break is to take place, would it^ in your opi- 
nion, be desirable that the break should take place 
at a place of great traffic, or at a place of moderate 
or little traffic ? 

1 caimot answer that question off-hand, without going 
further into the wliole question. Wherever the break of 
Gauge is to be, as far as passengers are concerned, that 
can be effected with the least trouble, because passengers 
themselves are locomotives^ and what may be a step to 
one person only, is a step to each individual in a thousand. 
What creates the difficulty is the moving dead weight. 
The great question^ I think, as to the transfer and 

Y 
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'^c^uilt*'* change of Gauge is with respect to great quantities of 
heavy goods, such as coals and goods of that kind. 
That becomes a matter of ingenuity to devise the best, 
cheapest^ and quickest mode of trans-shipment from the 
one Gauge to (he other, wliether it be by removing the 
goods from one carriage lo another carriage, or by 
moving the body of one carriage on to another set of 
wheels by mechanical power. It becomes a question of 
cost, and nothing but cost, in my estimation ; it is just a 
question of what it will cost per ton to do it quickly ; 
that is the measure of the inconvenience. If only it has 
to be done upon a large scale, whether it is in a popu- 
lous place or a place without population, it matters not 
at alL 

154L Have you seen the various modes proposed by 
Mr. Brunei for diminishing the evils of a change of 
Gauge ? 

Mn Brunei's I liavc secn YCfy little of ihem. I saw his appHcatian 
PRrtTui!'"'^ of the hydraulic apparatus at Paddington. That is a 
principle whicti all meclianical people were aware of 
before, but the application of it in that case was very 
ingenious, and it acted very well There are various 
modes of doing it, and that is a very good one, amotigst 
others, if properly applied ; and that is one that can be 
applied upon a considerable scale and to a considerable 
length of train. 

1542. You might apply it to more than one carriage at 
the same time ? 

Yes, to a whole train at the same time. 

1543, Would it be a matter of great expense to con- 
struct engines applicable to an entire train ? 

The expense is a matter of very little ijuportance if 
you have great quantities to do, and you do it by this 
means at a small cost. For instance, in one case I 
have laid out 130,000/. to save about a halfpenny a to» 
upon the shipment of coals. Now that is a case in 
}K>iut. If tl)ey were to lay out h?df that money to save 
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a farthing a ton in the trans-shipping, the argument is the M^r-^viniftin 
same j the cost has httle to do with it, ^1-' — 

1544. Was that the Middlesborough Works ? 
Yes. 

1545. Supposing that 25 waggons of coals all came 
up at the same timcj in order they might be 
moved without any delay, it would require 25 
machines such as those at Paddington ? 

Yes, I could put up apparatus that would move the 
whole of the 25 waggous in one minute, or in a couple 
of minutes, 

1546. Requiring the employment of how many men ? 

Perhaps something not less than 50^ nor more than 
100. Then, if there was much of it to do, the cost of 
the machinery for doing it would be of little importance. 
It comes to the question of the cost per ton. If the 
trade is of such a!i amount that it may be done for a 
halfpenny a ton or a farthing a ton, that is the measure 
into which it resolves itself. 

1547- It w^ould be a trifle upon a long line, but a large 
item upon a short one ? 
Yes- 

1548. Do you imagine that the mode of constructing shutfaiff 

carriages for goods, so as to be shifting, would 
diminish the strength of the material ? 

No ; it is perfectly easy to make waggon frames and 
waggon bodies for a large trade that would go to any 
part of the country ; the bodies must go quite through 
and return again ; the frames would keep on their own 
lines, and the waggons would simply drop into them. 

1549. Do you imagine that there would be any difficulty 
in constructing passenger carriages to move in the 
same way ? 

None at all ; if there is enough of it to do to render 
it worth doing, there is no difficulty in doing it. 

Y 2 
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1550. Is il not practised upon one of the French lines 
with the diligences ? 

I do not know, but it is a practicable thing. Tbete 
are evils in having two Gauges, and as those evils pro- 
bably must exist, they are to be met in the best way 
possible* 

1551. You think the two Gauges may be combined in 
the way you have stated, without danger to the 
public safety ? 

As to safety, if the thing is well done, it may be safe 
enough. 

1552. Where a thing is to be done, and upon a con- 
siderable scale of business as this must be f the loose box 
plan), it does not necessarily follow that there must be 
confusion any more than with regard to the present 
carriages of Eailvvay Companies which travel to all 
parts of the kingdom, aufl of which there is a regular 
account kept, and a clearing-house for the whole of tlie 
companies ; and as regards the great expense of the 
thing, expense must necessarily be incurred in conse- 
quence of there being two Gnuges. There must be 
expense of some kind, either in altering the Gauges^ or 
in adopting means to meet the difficulty of having two 
Gauges, and it is a question whether, under present cir- 
cumstances, the expense of transfer will not be on the 
whole the least. 

1555. It is impossible to blink the question of cx)gt 
or of inconvenience anyhow, that must be incurred under 
any circumstances. I am one of those who tlnnk thai 
restrictions of all kinds are to be avoided on trade and 
commerce and the transport of the country. The thing 
will much better find its own level for public convenience, 
I think, without restrictions than with them. 

15t>(>. Would there be any corresponding advantage in 
laying down on the Oxford and Rtigby Railway, if 
made on the Broad Gauge, intermediate rails for 
the Narrow Gauge ? 
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Yes ; I think it would be fonnd necessary to' do that 
upon that railway, from what I have heard. I ill ink I 
stated yesterday that it must probably come to that upon 
that hne, having three rails on each hne. That would 
be the simplest mot!e of doing it. It would require less 
points and crossings, and the switches would be as easily 
wrought as upon a single line. 

rl675. Are you of opinion that injury would be occa- 
sioned to the Staftbrdshire and Derbyshire roal if 
removed by hand from one waggon to another ? 
I Yes; I think damage arises to any coal by that cir- 
cumstance, and a great deal of money is expended in the 
north to prevent that. There are some coals so tender 
that they cannot he got to market at all on that account, 
which, if they would come in boxes the whole way fiuui 
the mine, would come perfectly good to London, 
157fi. Therefore you give the preference to removal 
from the one Gauge to another by a loose box and 
in-ichinery rather than by transfer by hand ? 
Certainly ; it would spoil the coals very much to shoot 
ihem out of one into another. They are verv much 
damaged in the removals they now have from the mine 
through the ship to ihe fire, 

1614. Several engineers have given it as their opinion 
that, at a shift of Gauges, it is better to transfer the 
loading in detail than in mass. Do you agree in 

that opinion ? 

In some cases it might be necessary to do that, but 
very few, I think that all coals, minerals, and heavy 
goods generally arc better shifted in bulk, that is to say 
in a body ; that is my opinion, I think that, ab- 
stractedly considered, the greater quantity would be 
transferred best in the carriages ; some articles might 
perhaps be necessary to be moved separately, but very 
few. The whole thing will be resolveo into a question 
of cost. If a halfpenny a ton will cover everything on a 
large scale, as 1 believe it would, that defines the 
amount of Ihe djfficidtv. 
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*c^"tt*'" 1615. Have you seen the transfer at Gloucester ? 



1616. On the whole, you would prefer the loose-box 
system ? 

That is the most convenient, and I think it would be 
the least expensive. I have had a good deal of loose- 
box work, as I gave evidence on before the Gaugo 
Committee, and there was no difficulty in it whatever^ 
although we had to do it with cranes, yet the ease with 
which the earth-waggons were hoisted and dropped into 
the V*s was very great ; there was no difficulty really, 
and if those V's were on the points of springs for the 
pivots to drop into, they would ride perfectly safe ; they 
would never jump out. 

161 7. Are you aware that this system has been tried in 
the keels at Newcastle, and at some points on the 
Manchester and Liverpool Railway, and at the 
Erewash, and that it has been abandoned ? 

No ; but I am aware of many things that might be 
tried and abandoned, and yet that would not prove that 
they would not do well on a diflferent scale, or for a 
different purpose. The abandonment of a thing in a 
case of that kind does not prove that it will not do in 
another situation, and for other purposes. In the case 
where I tried it, I should remark that we had to hoist the 
bodies into the boat and carry them seven or eight miles 
by water, and then take them out upon the railway and 
go on the work, 

1618. Where was that ? 

It was in the shortening of the Oxford Canal, when so 
much work was done upon it about twenty years ago. 1 
do not recollect the year. 

1623 In fact, the amount of trade would regulate the 
number of machines ? 

Always ; where a thing of that kind is necessary to he 
done, and where there is a will to do it, and mechanic* 
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is always a way, and a tolerably ^^ cSZl"* 



seen any of the plans proposed for 
I J. els upon axles? 

jj be done, but I do not think it would be TeUroope 
lent plan. 

»uK] ]t, in your opinion, be practicable and 

lid be practicable, and could be made com* 
J safe, but the less moving and shifting of 
and parts of machinery the better. 

Especially where high velocities are concerned ? 
kttainly. 



Are you aware that it has been proposed to carry 
Narrow-Gauge waggons upon Broad-Gauge trucks ? 

mentioned such a case myself in evidence on the 
'subject. That is a possible plan. 

I63L What is your opinion with respect to that plan ? 

I think it would be more costly and more difficult to 
manage, and as they would have a great deal more gross 
load to carry, they would not be so good as the loose- 
box system where there is a constant trade. For an un- 
certain trade, it might be a good thing to have the possi- 
bility of doing it. 

1652. Supposing a continuous line from the north by 
Oxford, Didcott, Reading, or some other place on 
the Great Western and Basingstoke, or Winchfield 
to Southampton, what, in your opinion, would be 
the distribution of the traffic at different parts ? 

That I have not gone into at all. I never think much 
about the traffic cases ; in fact, I know nothing about 
them at all. 
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UTo-iforTiQlty 
of G»u^e, 



1537* Again, to take the converse of a former question 
— ^if a proportion of the passengers and goods were 
destined for Rugby, would it not be an advantage to 
such travellers and the proprietors of such goods to 
have the break of Gauge at Rugby, and would not 
the amount of public convenience depend upon the 
proportion cyf travellers, &c,, destined for Rugby? 

Just so. The answer to all these questions is, that 
from Rugby to Oxford it would be exceedingly desirable 
to have both Gauges, as there must be a difference if the 
Gauges are not to be altered wholly. Then it would be 
like tapering off all the evils to a vanishing point, by hav- 
ing both Gauges between those two points. I think that 
would furnish an answer to the four or five cases which it 
resolves itself into, together with a proper understanding 
between the parties concerned in each railway. After 
all, it must come to that. They will quarrel for a long 
time, and then they will agree together to serve the public 
best for their own interest. Supposing the Croydon were 
to change their Gauge, it would, of course, be necessary 
for the Brighton and South Eastern proprietors to look 
out for another road to London. 



Safety. 



1494. All other things being equal, the levelest lines 
ought to be the fastest. 

1497* With a perfect railway, I do not know any 
speed that could be dangerous to the public safety iti a 
straight Hue. 

1500. The great thing is want of perfection in the 
road, in my judgment, that has not kept pace with the 
improvement in the driving machine. 

1602. I think the Narrow Gauge is wide enough for 
safety at almost any practicable speed, but it is not 
wide enough to get trie most perfect machinery for 
speed. 
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1511. Is it not the fact that any great increase of the »«■- wnfimn 

Width of the Gauge would render it imperative to — — - 

have a corresponding increase of the radius of the Omine. 
curves ? 

No ; if there is to be a great increase of the width of ^ 
the Gauge^ if you go frora 4 feet Bj inches to 7 feel, it 
would take a little more power, and tiiere would be a lit- 
tle more torsion on the axles. But tliat would go on very 
well ; it is easy to calculate the length that one wheel would 
have to slide while the olher continued to roll ; it would 
be an inch and a quarter perhaps in so many chains. 

1512. Would not an increase of the Gauge admit of a 
corresponding increase of the height of the driving 
wheel ? 

No ; I ttiink the driving wheels may soon get too high Coastrnc- 
for safety, except you have plenty of other wheels to keep oiS^* 
on the road with. You may get the driving wheels of 
any height, but you must have six or eight wheels to the 
engines ; or if there were ten, it would iiol signify 5 it 
would, perhaps, be all the better. Two fours and a pair 
of drivers would he a very safe carriage. 

1813* If you had an increase of evaporating power, it 
would, of course, give you increased speed ? 

Yes; we can come at increased speed in various ways ; 
we must have means of getting an increased quantity of 
steam to meet that. 

1514, Does it not follow that if the fire-box, the evapo- 
rating surface, or, in other words, the power of the 
engine, the height of the wheel, and the width of 
the Gauge, are duly proportioned with a view to 
attain the highest velocity with equal safety ; that 
the superiority of velocity will be due to the Broad 
Gauge of the Great Western, rather than to any 
narrower Gauge ? 

I suppose that the Great Western could carry a cer- 
tain quantity of traffic perhaps a little cheaper than the 
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^%Mn!^ Narrow Gauge, I think it is possible, but I do not 

think that increased safety arises so ranch from the 

Gauge as from the goodness of the permanent way. 
Nor do I think if we take the number of miles run on 
the Broad Gauge, and the number of miles run on the 
Narrow Gauge, that there are fewer accidents on ihe 
Broad Gauge than on the Narrow, That is merely 
matter of opinion, I have never seen any returns upon 
the subject ; we have known engines run off the Broad 
Gauge, and we have known them run off the Narrow 
Gauge, 

1515. You do not attribute it to the Gauge in either 
case, but to the state of the road ? 

To the state of the road, the rails not being in good 
order, the sleepers being imperfect, and the rails not 
joined perfectly. An accident will happen from a oouple 
of rails parting at the junction, which will throw it off 
directly. Means may be taken to prevent this, by having 
them so that they could not rise one above the other, 

1516. When you speak of the state of the road^ are you 
alluding to favourable gradients ? 

No ; as to gradients, that is a matter of less impor- 
tance, if the road is in perfect order, 

1520. With an equal state of the road, are you of 
opinion that a higher velocity is safer upon a 
broader Gauge ? 
I really hardly know how to answer that question 
properly ; because common sense would say that it must 
oe safer on the Broad Gauge. — I do not know whether 
it is so, because, except we increase the length of the 
parallelogram in proportion to the width of Gauge, I do 
not think the Broad Gauge is safer. Now, 1 do not 
think they have that additional length- If they were the 
same witli a certain widening of the Gauge, we should 
get the parallelogram running broad ways forward instead 
of narrow ways forward. Then it gets a tendency to oscil- 
lation, and that is the greatest danger of all in railway speed. 
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I think there is now too much play, generally speak- Kr. wmimm 
ing, between the flanges of the wheels and tbe roads, ^'^^^^ 
In high speed all things want to be made a little more 
perfect in all respects, 

1577. It is understood to be contemplated to increase 
the power of the Great Western engines ; would 
not that add to their weight also ? 

As things are now established, I think it would* 

1578, Are you of opinion that such an increase of Speed, 
weight with an increase of speed would be in- 
judicious in tbe present state of the roads ? 

Yes. 

1579- Looking at the possibility of a great rivalry be- 
tween the Broad Gauge and the Narrow Gauge 
Companies as to speed, do you think there is a 
maximum of speed to which it would be desirable 
to limit those Companies for the sake of pubHc 
safety ? 

No, because I do not think you get any greater safety oppcwed u» 
by limiting speed. I do not think we have heard of i^"*^""«»P^- 
more accidents occurring in consequence of speed at all 
at present, 

1580. But the question contemplates the possibility, nay, 

almost the certainty, of a great rivalry now in speed, 

which will assuredly lead to a great increase of 

speed ; would it, therefore, not be desirable to 

guard the public against that danger by limiting 

the speed ? 

I have still to learn how danger is with regard to speed 
after you get more than 20 miles an hour. It can only 
have regard to the greater chances of accident with ad- 
ditional speed ; nothing else. Damage will ensue if you 
go only 20 miles or even 15 miles an hour, and a break- 
down occurs ; with such a mass in motion, at the rate of 
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20 miles an hoar, it will be quite enough to throw ihe 
whole train of carriages and goods in a heap, one u|>oa 
another. 

1581. The question assumes that the state of the roads 
is hardly such as even to justify the present speed ; 
and you appear to be of opinion that with certain 
weights a greater speed is not safe in the present 
state of the road ? 

I ihink the best limit of all is a very stringent punishmcut 
when an accident occurs, and not to make a law to limit 
the speed, because you do not know where to limit it. 
The Railway Companies, the parties understanding the 
matter, know best ; they know very well where they may 
drive fast and where they must drive slow ; but if you 
make a general law to limit speed, I think more harm 
than good will be done, 

1582. Do you mean that the consequences of an acci- 
dent when going 20 miles an hour would be as bad 
as the consequences of an accident when going 50 
miles an hour ? 

That is pretty much the thing, though it is not ex- 
actly so. 

1583. Is it not more likely that an accident will happen 
when going 50 miles an hour than when going 20 ? 

1 do not exactly know whether it is. There are some 
cases in which speed will get over a difficulty that a 
slower motion might meet with. 

1584. Would not an increased dimension of the balk 
and an increased weight and strength of the rail 
remove in some degree the objection to the addi- 
tional weight and speed of the engine ? 
A- 1 observed yenterday, the first step to safely is a 
«<tei*exceUeiU ruiul, the besst road that can be made^ and 
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tlien I think you need not limit the speed ; and till that ^"^^iljj^ 
is the case, limiting the speed will not cure the evil. — 

1593. You are not of opinion that any accidents are 

attributable either to the Broad or the Narrow 

Gauge ? 

I think not. I do not think the Gauge has ever been 
the cause of an accident. 



1601. Is it not the fact that the most powerful engine is 

the cheapest to work with a proportionate load ? 

Yes ; large and powerful engines are more cheaply 
worked in proportion than small ones for the work tnat 
they do. 

1602. Do you mean cheaper with regard to the con- 
sumption of coke ? 

Cheaper altogether. With regard to manual atten- 
tion, and all that, it takes the same expense to work a 
small engine as it does a large one, and they can be 
more economical in coke with reference to the work they 
can do. 

1603. Do they require less repair ? 

The same quantity of repair will cover more work. I 
think there is a little economy in each of the items. 

1604. Is the lateral friction greater with one Gauge than 

with the other ? 

No, I do not see why it should be, going the same 
speed. 

1605. Except from the circumstance of the shortness of 

the carriages in the one case as compared with the 

other ? 

Yes, when oscillation comes in there is more wear and 
tear. I think all the very heavy engines ought to go 
upon more wheels. 



Vl^oi*kln|p* 
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. ^7*-. 1 « mxSaasucic 22ac ibe togines now being manu- 
^K^acist ivr Mi« Ibben Stephenson have a length 
t :£ Q«: ivCKwa the front and hind axles, with a 
re» L' Miinc 4*ir an increased length of boiler ; are 
vu. *i«ism it my practical inconvenience in such an 
Mtr>vu. jt do jou think it will tend to give the 
jt^^nws greater steadiness on the rails ? 

: euus CO give the engines greater steadiness on the 
^?s. lu doubt. The only inconvenience is in the sharp 
^t-^fts. My feeling is, that perhaps the best possible 
.MMB^tf would be obtained by what the Americans call a 
i^it< v.*;irria£fe, before and behind, with four wheels each, 
4iii ar^ driving wheels without flanges between. 



"J^ With resj>cct to mineral traflSc, have you any expe- 
rwKV of mineral districts to enable you to judge 
*h^t^r the proprietors of coals and other minerals 
will pivfrr the Narrow or the Broad Gauge for their 

t btiv^ not had experience enough to answer that ques- 
jM i^'idedly, but I think they would prefer the Narrow 
vji^jbo^ iv^ suit their purposes. 

'vOyU* Ui tW carriage of horses and other animals, has 
'.he l?^.\»d Gauge any advantage that you are aware 
^' >/*^ ihe Narrow, as far as regards convenience ? 

>L> . I viv not think the horse-boxes are more conve- 

ii.>%Mi ib^ one Gauge than the other. The Broad 

ttij^iu take horse-boxes of four horses, while the 

__ v^^m^ might take a horse-box of three ; but the 

xvs^*^^*- ^ouid t^ heavier and more costly. There is 

^^n^Mvifi w '^'^ ^^^ countervail the advantage when we 

^^ ^,yi«»»*s=tt either case. 

\*^i%« J^ H)^ l^MK^^ive that the Narrow Gauge has any 
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advantage over the Broad, for the accommodation of ^'^^if^ 
? 



passengers 

Nothing real, perhaps ; but it is generally deemed ^M«iif» 
more convenient for riding. The four-inside carriage has 
windows on both sides, and the passenger-carriages on the 
Narrow Gauge are so far more comfortable. In fact, in 
the enjoyment of two windows, there is a comfort in see- 
ing the country on both sides. 

1592, The Great Western carriages are, however, con- 
sidered more commodious ? 

They will hold more people, and you can stand upright 
in them ; and so you can in some of the Narrow Gauge 
carriages now. They can put a greater number of pas- 
sengers on to the same number of wheels on the Broad 
Gauge ; and so far it is commodious in packing them ; 
but whether it is more convenient or comfortable to the 
passengers I rather doubt. 
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C0I.G. 
Landmaan. 

Angost 16, 
1846. 



Colonel George Landmank, late of the Royal 
Engineers— Engineer of the London and Green- 
wich Railway. 

glJ^®' 954. During the great discussion of the question of 

Gauge, did you at all consider the point with 

reference to the Broad and Narrow Gauge when 

the Great Western Railway was being formed ? 

Contidmd I thougbt that it was an improvement, but from the 

^toSS'^ne- progress which railways had then made, I looked upon 

cemry— an it as a hopcless thing to introduce it as the general 

bufSJ^^to Gauge. 1 think it is wider than is necessary; I 

introduoeit think Ji narrower Gauge might be used with perfect 

gCDerally. .. 00 r 

security. 

955. In constructing the continental railways which 
you have in contemplation, the field being per- 
fectly open to you to adopt what Gauge you 
think fit, are you disposed to make any increase 
in the 4 feet 8^ Gauge ? 
Intends to in- Certainly, if left to my decision. 

crease widUi of ^ "^ 

continental 

•imS^by^him. ^^^' W^^^ *s your principal object in desiring an in- 
crease of Gauge ? 

1 think it gives greater safety in keeping the engine 
on the road. There is an inconvenience in curves, 
but 1 think, by widening the Gauge, you lower the 
centre of gravity, which is necessarily a great advan- 
tage. 



957. One of the great objections to the Narrow Gauge 
in the early period of railway construction in this 
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country was the space, being considered too con- La^^n„. 

fined for the construction of locomotive engines 

to give you the power necessary. More recently, 
another system of construction has been adopted, 
by which it is said to be found that the space is 
ample. Would that circumstance alter your in- 
tentions with regard to the continental rail- 
ways? 

No ; my opinion is formed entirely regardless of the ™^^^ 
construction of the engine itself. I think, the wider carriage from 
the base upon which the carriage runs, the more secure ©▼«rtttniing. 
it is against overturning, although I believe it is not 
Common for the carriage to overturn under any cir- 
cumstances. 

958. Did you ever know a case of an engine being 
upset upon any line ? 

I cannot say that I have any very clear knowledge J^JJ^w^SLtf 
of the fact. I have nothing but the newspaper S^^^e" 
accounts of matters of that kind to govern me. I ^*"®' 
think I have heard of an engine being upset. I 
believe an engine was upset upon the Northern and 
Eastern. 

969. Where it ran off the line ? 
Yes. 

960. Is there any tendency to upset whilst it is on 
the line? 

No, I think not. 
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eneinl 
C. W, Ptoley. 

Dee. 18,1845. 



Major-General Charles William Pasley, C.B», Io- 
spector-GeDeral of Railways, 



Uniformity, 6526. In 1843 it appeared to me too late to attempt 
to introduce uniformity of Gauge in Great Britain^ 
where at that time four several Gauges prevailed, viz,, 
the Great Western and its extensions and branches of 
seven feet, whilst the Eastern Counties to Colchester, 
and the Northern and Eastern Railway to Bishopj* 
Stortford, were on a Gauge of 5 feet» recommended by 
Mr, Braithwaite ; but the London and Birmingham, and 
all the ol!)er passenger railways in England, were ao 
the Narrow Gauge of 4 feet S^ inches. This last Gauge 
also applied to the Edinburgh and Glasgow and to the 
Glasgow and Ayr, and other railways proceeding from 
Glasgow ; whilst the 5 feet 6 inches Gauge had been 
adopted on the Dundee and Arbroath and on the Arbroath 
and Forfar railways. I remained ofthesameopinion until 
lately, when the appointment of this Commission by 
her Majesty induced me to reflect more upon the sub- 
ject, and the establishment of an uniform Gauge for 
all Great Britain appears to me so very important that 
the advantages of it will far outweigh the temporary 
• inconvenience to the travelling public and the expense 

of establishing it. I have further to observe, as a proof 
of the facility with which the Gauge of a railway may 
be altered, that on the Norfolk Railway being made 
to connect with the Northern and Eastern Railway, 
the existing Gauge, not only of the latter, but also of the 
Eastern Counties Railway, which two Companies had 
become amalgamated > was altered from 5 feet to 4 feet 
8^ inches, under the directions of Mr, Robert Stephen- 
son, This was done in six weeks in a very able and 
effective manner, without occasiooing any accident, 
and without materially impeding the traffic on those 
railways, which continued as usual^ one line only 
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having been altered at a time, and temporary ridings n%'^^^ 

made where the up and down trains passed each — ^ — '- ' 

other. 

6527- You are of opinion that the break of Gauge is a Break of 
great evil in the country? 

The greatest possible disadvantage. 

6528. And you think that the best way of remedying 
that is by a total reform of the existing railways, so 
as to produce one entire harmony of Gauge ? 

I do. I may observe that, in all probability, the mile- 
age of railways in Great Britain will be doubled, or may 
be trebled, in the course of a certain number of years. 
It certainly will be doubled, and therefore that is another 
reason for not adhering to either of the present existing 
Gauges, if a better can be adopted. 

6529. You think the time has now arrived for taking 
some decided step one way or another ? 

I think it has; but it would have been better to have 
taken it earlier. 
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Mr. Richard 
Roberts. 

Noyember 4, 
1845. 

Mr. Richard Roberts, late of the firm of Sharp, 
Roberts and Co., Manufacturers of Locomotives. 

5353. What deficiency of space have you got in the 
Narrow Gauge ? 

Perhaps you will allow me to observe, that some 
years ago I wrote a public letter upon the subject. 
Recommends a That letter appeared in the Railway Times of, I think, 
to*6ft.4^in.'^ September 8th, 1838, I wrote it in reference to the 
Gauge laid down by the Irish Railway Commission. 
I stated that I thought they were not right in their 
Gauge, and that a Gauge of from 5 feet to 5 feet 4 
inches seemed to me all that would be required. 

Gauge of 5 ft. 5362. You think that a Gauge of 5 feet 6 inches is not 

ein-unnece- called for? 



sary. 



No. 



Does not com- 



5363. We have had the evidence of Mr. Brunei, who 
is the advocate of the Broad Gauge ; he says that 
he thinks that the Broad Gauge is hardly broad 
enough, and he would prefer having still larger 
engines and greater power ? 
prehcnd Mr. \ do not Comprehend Mr. Brunei. 

Brunei s desire ^ 

to extend 7 ft. 

G*ttge. 5364. Have you constructed any of the Broad Gauge 

engines ? 

Yes ; we have constructed from 18 to 20 engines for 
the Great Western. 

5365. Do you think that all the advantages have been 
taken in the construction of engines for the 
Great Western of the width of the Gauge ? * 

I cannot tell what to understand by '' all the advan- 
tages." I do not know what they ran for. 
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6366. One of the objects of the Broad Gauge, we are ^^^^^"^ 

told, is to give increased power, and to attain 

increased speed ? 

They have not taken advantage of the Gauge to 
obtain greater power than on ordinary lines. 



6408. Are you inclined to think that the Broad Gauge Ourwm. 
engines suffer more injury from passing round 
curves of the same radius than the Narrow Gauge 
engines do ? 
Yes, and if the axles were put at a distance asunder. Difficult ta 

which should bear the sam6 proportion to the width olf ^^^ c»ri«««- 

the Gauge in both cases, those of the Broad Gauge 

would suffer considerably more in curves. 

6418* Do you see any objection to your having loose 
wheels for the passenger carriages or waggons ? 
Certainly. objectstoioow 

'' wbeels as dan- 

6419. What is the peculiar objection to that? 

A liability to run off, and then to run wild when 
they are off. 

6420. You object to loose wheels generally ? 
Yes ; most decidedly, 

5421. Was the construction of wheels and axles in 
one an original construction, or was it accidentally 
they were so constructed ? 

No, I think they were loose originally ; the axles 
were mere pins on tram-road. 



gcrouB. 
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Mr. CliarlM 
Vignoles. 

Aug. 12, 1846. 



gM«torjr of Mr. Charles Vignoles, Engineer of the Saint 
^^^^ Helens and Runcorn Gap, the North Union and 

Midland Counties Railways. 

Was Engineer 759. I was the engineer of the St. Helen's and Run- 
and Ru^ora ' com Gap Railway. The Gauge is 4 feet 8^ inches, the 
mJTm^*^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ Liverpool and Manchester Railway, iti con- 
fer Q&^e ^ sequence of being connected with it. It is a down traffic. 
4 feet 8jin. The Midland Counties Railway was begun about ten years 

in consequence , . , , , J © ^ i ^i • i -^ 

of connection ago, and it tooK about three years to execute. 1 think it 
M? M^n'iJto- ^^^ *^^^" opened six years. That has also a Gauge of 4 
ter,andMid- fpct 8| inchcs, in consequcucc of its branching from off 
lands. ^Y^^ London and Birmingham Railway, and working in 

connection with it. The Sheffield and Manchester 
Railway was commenced by me, although not com- 
pletely executed. I ceased to be the engineer soon after 
the works were commenced ; but it was laid out, the 
working drawings made, and the contracts prepared before 
I left, and the Gauge was settled at 4 feet 8^ inches, 
in consequence of the connection that this line necessarily 
would have with the Liverpool and Manchester Railway 
on the one hand, and with the Midland railways on the 
other. 

765. Are the stations at Manchester of the Liverpool 

and Manchester and the Manchester and Sheffield 

joint stations ? 

No, that connection has not yet been made ; but a 
connection has been made with the Manchester and Bir* 
mingham Railway, with which it has a joint station in 
Manchester ; and the two Companies are uniting in ex- 
tending their line through Manchester by what is called 
the South Line, an Act for which was obtained this year } 
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BO Ihat there will be a complete communication from east 
to west. The Sheffield and Manchester line is also about 
to be connected with the Sheffield and Roiherham Rail- 
way at tl)c Sheffield end ; and a variety of other exten- 
sions are proposed from it, necessarily, of course^ requir- 
ing the same Gauge. I laid out the Eastern Counties 
Railway originally in conjunction with Mr. Brailhwaite ; 
but that gentleman executed it, A question as to the 
Gauge on that line arose. I was then very desirous of 
making the Gauge for railways wide^ and a great deal of 
discussion arose upon it^ and Mr. Braitlmaite's view of 
having a 5 feet Gauge was adopted, I should have pre- 
ferred to have had a still wider one, a 6 feet (iauge ; but 
after the Act of Parliament was obtained I took very 
little part in the affairs of the Eastern Counties Railway. 
I only gave my opinion from time to time. The DuUin 
and Kingstown liaiiivQi/^ whicti I executed in Ireland, I 
intended to have been a 6 feet Gauge ; but the Directors 
over-ruled my opinion upon the plea, that so short a 
line might, if it was hereafter found necessary, have 
its Gauge altered without inconvenience ; but as they 
had to obtain all their first carriages and engines of every 
description from England, where 4 feet 8^ inches was 
the prevailing Gauge, they thought^ as matter of eco- 
nomy in getting their materials, tliey had better adopt 
the same Gauge ; and as it was the first railway that was 
introduced into Ireland, the Directors were very unwilling 
to depart from what was then considered the established 
principle. It was commenced about fourteen years ago, 
and has been opened nearly eleven years. Those are 
the principal lines which I have executed in England- 
Besides those, I have been consulted in the laying out of 
oiany of the principal railway lines, and also upon the 
Gauges of a great number of them. For instance, the 
EdtTiburgh and Glasgow llailicay was laid out by me, 
though not executed by me. There the question of 
Gauge did not arise during the time that I was more 
immediately directing it ; but I was consulted at the time, 
iiud tlie general feeling of all the Directors was, that 
as it was likely to connect ultimately with the lines com- 
ing from the soutli, which were all upon the 4 feet 8^ 
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Baxoii urtd 
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inch principle, that Gauge should be adopted. Some of 
the Scotch lines that have already been executed are upon 
rather a Narrow Gauge, I think one coal line was upon 
a wider one» 5 feet G inches, the Forfar Railway. But 
the general feeling was very strong at that time, that a 
connection with the south lines should be kept in view. 
I should observe that most of those lines that I have 
mentioned, at least the early ones, were previous to the 
introduction of the Broad Gauge by Mr. Brunei, pre- 
vious to his having determined upon it, and previous 
to that long discussion which took place when the ques- 
tion as to what the Gauge should be arose. On the 
Continent, in laying out the railways in Brunswick^ the 
same feeling existed in the minds of the Governments and 
tlie Government engineers, that while the first engines 
and the first carriages of every description had to be 
obtained from England, they were unwilling on the Con- 
tinent to enter into any deviation from what happened 
to be the fixed rule in England. Tlie first raihvay in 
Brunswick was about 30 miles to the foot of the Hartz 
Mountains ; and it was determined, after a good deal of 
discussion, that the English Gauge should be adopted, 4 
feet 8^ inches. The latest large operation of mine on 
the Continent was tlie Wurtemberg railways^ which are 
now being executed. There the f|uestion of Gauge was 
very greatly discussed indeed, and, in fact, is not yet set- 
tled. The Wiirtemberg railways are intended to unite 
the Rhine and the Danube : that is to say, the railways in 
Baden, which run parallel to the Rhine, and the railways 
in Bavaricij which nm from the Danube. The Gauge of 
Ihe Baden railways I think is 5 feet, or 5 feet 6 inches, 
and the Gauge of the Bavarian railways is the English 
Gauge of 4 feet 84^ inches. A very careful investigation 
was made by me upon the subject, and after a long con- 
sideration of the subject I wrote rather an elaborate re- 
port, and taking all the circumstances into consideration, 
I recommended that 4 feet 8i inches should be adopted. 
They had to choose between the two Gauges, and as all 
the railways in connexion wiih Bavaria, leading as far 
north as Hamburg, and all the Saxon and Austrian rail- 
ways are 4 feet 8^ indies, and as a great deal of transit 
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trade was coming from those countries, I considered that ^^'^ "^S^*** 

the larger amount of IraiRc would be from the railways — — 

having 4 feet 8^ inch Gauge, and that the length of rail 
that they woukl be connected with on the Baden side, 
next the Rhine, would be short in comparison ; and I f^^^ m^*^ 
thought that Baden would ultiraately be obliged to change 6 in. Gaugi?. 
the Cauge, and bring it to the (lauge of the others on 
the Continent* However, Baden has persisted io not 
changing her Gauge, and Bavaria persists in not changing 
hers, and it is a question at what point the transit of 
merchandise from the one Gauge to the other shall take 
place, whether it shall take place upon the eastern or 
western frontiers of Wiirtemberg. The railways are not 
sufRciently advanced, and the question still remains open ; 
but I think the probability is, that, taking all circumstances 
into consideration, they will ultimately adopt the 4 feet Sc- 
inch Gauge throughout Wiirtemberg, 



766. What is the relative proportion between the Baden 

and the Bavarian railways in length ? 

* 

At present the eastern railways are the longest^ if you 
take the Bavarian railways in connexion with the railways 
in Saxony and the railways in Austria, which will extend 
to Augsburg, Munich, and Vienna, on the one side, and 
to Munich, Dresden, Leipsic, Berlin, and Hamburg, on 
the other. Making a large preponderance in favour of 
the Narrow Gauge, 

On a great number of lines preparing, and in several 
lines passed this session of Parliament, (for instance, the 
railway from Blackburn to Bolton, on which I shall have 
to introduce gradients of 1 in 70,) I must introduce the 
Narrow Gauge, because it is connected with the Bolton 
and Manchester Railway* Then I am preparing nearly 
100 miles of railway in connexion with the Blackburn 
line, running into Westmoreland and beyond ; and then 
again, in England, I am preparing a vast number of rail- 
ways in the interior of (he country, in Nottinghamshire 
and Lincolnshire, and Leicestershire, all of whicli must 
be upon the Narrow Gauge. 

Although my impression is in favour of a broader 
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Gauge than 4 feet SA inches, still, where so many lines 
have necessarily to oe connected togetheri the circum- 
stances I have explained Imve hitherto prevailed. Where 
there is a new country, such as Irelatid, which has hitherto 
got but a short distance of railways, the case is different, 
and the Gauge can be increased. 

769. After the experience you have had, it appears from 

what you have said, that you are still of opinion 

that a G feet Gauge is the best ? 

I am, but that is a very dilTerent question from whether 
an alteration should take place to that Gauge; but I still 
prefer the 6 feet Gauge^ 

770. Will you be so good as to assign your reasons? 

Although the improvements in machinery and the 
improvements in the construction of locomotives have 
enabled a great deal of tlie first ditficuUies to be over- 
come, namely, from the want of room; still, looking at 
the improvements that are taking place, I think we do 
not get the full benefit of them, from our being stilt 
restricted vvitfiin the Gauge of 4 feet 8| inches, that is, 
that having a 6 feet Gauge to work upon, and applying 
the same degree of improvement, we should have a much 
better machine. Then again I think, with respect to 
the 6 feet Gauge, you mitjht be able lo have the 
advantage of having a larger body of carriage within 
the axle, or a still larger body by letting the carriage 
hang over the axle. Each of those are of themselves 
of considerable importance; but I think aUo that there 
is certainly theoretically more stability in the wide 
Gauge than in the narrow one. I do not wish to push 
that too far, but there is a certain amount of advantage 
in it which, I think, weighs very greatly in leading me to 
prefer it, but would not weigh sufficiently to induce 
me to change, I am quite free to admit that vast 
improvement has taken place since the Narrow Gauge 
was introduced, and a great number of those objectionsj 
which existed very strongly in the first instance, from 
want of room for the machinery, have been overcome 
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by tbe ingenuity and perseverance of our leading ^^y^"^ 

engineers. "' 

771. Will you have the goodness to furnish the Com- 
misstoners with your reasons at large for having 
preferred the 6 feet Gauge at an early period. Do 
those reasons lead^ you to wish a still wider Gauge 
than 6 feet ? 

No, 1 do not mean within an inch or two ; but in Reasons for 
fixing upon 6 feet, I was led to it from a variety of cal- Sfe^Oft^. 
culations, that I should be able to get certain additional 
space for the engine and machinery and space for tbe 
carriages. It is a long time ago since I entered into 
this discussion, and therefore I must refer to my notes ; 
but my general impressions led me to the conviction 
that we should have a larger Gauge than 4 feet 8^ 
inches, and I thought that in ftxing 6 feet, I was going 
as wide as would be consistent, with a regard to the 
extra expense that would necessarily be incurred by it. 

772. In the statement which you propose to deliver in, 

will you be so good as to include an account of the extra 

expense? 

That depends upon circumstances. The impression 
I had in my mind was, that the expense of the carriages 
would be very nearly in proportion to the squares of the 
Gauges. 

773* But you would have more accommodation with the 
Broad Gauge? 

Of course more accommodation; but 1 am speaking 
of the cost of the carriage frame : I think 1 made it out 
that it would increase as the squares of the Gauges; but 
of course you would have a certain additional amount of 
accommodation. One great advantage of a large carriage 
is, which applies particularly to this Broad Gauge, that 
with properly constructed carriages vou get less gross 
weight in proportion to the net weight. 1 do not know 
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''^gSte?* whether that has been realized in practice, but I think it 
ought to be so, and that it might be so. 



mrorkinif. 



77ff. With respect to the economy of working of the 
Great Western, I can only judge of that from the public 
reports ; and the last time I had occasion to investigate 
them, I found that the expense of working per mile per 
train, on the Great Western and the London and Bir- 
ingham, was as near as possible the same. 

779. The trains being equal in load ? 

I assumed that to be the case ; I had no reason of 
knowing it. 



BpMd. 



778. As regards increase of speed, I do not think 
•p«S^ofGreat ^^^^ "P^n that alouc the Great Western have an advan- 
weBtern to tage. I think the trains travel very fast upon the Great 
rathCTttwn Western, but I think much more is due to the gradients, 
Gange. which are very flat generally upon that line, than to the 

Gauge. 

■•*»*y- 780. With respect to safety, as far as it is connected 

with steadiness, 1 am quite satisfied that, at very high 
velocities, the trains travel more steadily on the Great 
Western than on the London and Birmingham. 

788. Are you of opinion that the longitudinal sleeper 

gives a facility of travelling at high velocities, more 

than the transverse sleeper ? 

I never considered it in that point of view; but I 
should think not. I should observe, with respect to the 
longitudinal sleeper, that my mind has of late been 
rather shaken. 



782. If you had a length of line of 10 miles nearly 
level on the London and Birmingham, and 10 miles 
nearly level on the Great Western, do you think 
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there would be the same advantage on the Great 

Western ? 

I do. I am quite satisfied that at the high rates of 
velocity it is steadier. Of course, large allowances must 
be made for the movement over those places where the 

road is out of order, and for such places where it is in 
good order ; but, taking all that into consideration! I think 
the Broad Gauge has the advantage of steadiness. I do 
not mean to say that that alone would justify the 7 feet 
Gauge; but, answering the question in the abstract, I 
am quite satisfied there is greater steadiness of motion at 
high velocities. I have travelled very often down the 
London and Birmingham, by the express trains, and the 
oscillating motion and the want of steadiness are decid- 
edly greater than on the Great Western. 



Mr. Cbartet 

VlgDOlCft. 



Opinion on 



801. With respect to the question of altering the lines Uioidniaty. 
for the Gauges, there would be inconvenience for the 
time, but it could be done, 



809. With less than 30 feet breadth of road, would 

there be room for a man to be in safety ? 

There would not ; it is 6 feet between the rail, and That with ImJ 

therefore half 6 feet to the other side: therefore it is J*^^/^*?^ A 

twice SIX and twice seven, and then as much more as there would not 

you can let a man squeeze up against the wall ; but it ^arsHafet^ * 
would be better that there should be recesses built in the 
tunnels* 

810. But the workman might not be near a recess when 
the trains were coming ? 

Of course, he might squeeze up tight ; but for tools 
and other things a recess in the tunnel is very conve- 
nient. 



811. Have you at all considered upon the question of Break of 
the break of Gauge, the inconvenience it is likely to ^*^**'' 
^entail on the traffic ? 
Yes, I have considered that a great deal, but I cannot 
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conceive any great inconvenience. There would be no 
inconvenience to the public certainly, because where the 
Gauges met the Companies would be interested in ac- 
commodating the public as much as possible. 

812. Have you contemplated the meeting of Gauges at 
Rugby ? 

Yes ; I think Rugby the best place for the meeting. 

813. Rather than Oxford ? 
Certainly. 

814. Will you state why you think a place of large 
traffic is more convenient than a place of small 
traffic ? 

Because the preparations there may be made for it on 
a greater scale, more contiguously, more certainly, and 
with less delay. 

815. You mean less delay where there is much work to 
do than where there is little to do ? 

No. The object is to get a large force on one train 
that wants to accomplish it. The trains do not come at 
all times, but they come up in succession as regards the 
extent of the traffic. Besides, as regards Rugby, and as 
regards Oxford, nearly the same amoimt of traffic would 
come to Oxford that comes to Rugby ; otherwise, why 
do you go to Rugby ? There is no intermediate town of 
consequence until you come to Oxford. Of whatever 
comes off the Midland Counties and the London 
and Birmingham Railway at Rugby, nearly the' whole 
wilJ go to Oxford; there is very little to stop inter- 
mediately. 

816. What do you suppose to be the nature of the 
goods that would be taken on at Rugby towards 
Oxford? * 

I should think chiefly coal. 
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817* Do vou not think a sreat deal of that coal would Mr. auuto 

be dropped between Rugby and Oxford ? 

Not much. 

818. Is it not for the supply of that country ? 

It is a country very thinly peopled ; Banbury is the 
only town I think of any note 

819* If you were a coal- owner, and filled a train with coal 
north of Rugby, should you not rather be desirous 
that bulk should not be broken, or any transfer take 
place, till it arrived at its destination at Oxford ? 

I think as regards bulk being broken, that is quite out Oppotedto 
of the question ; the bulk must not be broken ; the coal ^"^""^^ ^«^- 
must not be disturbed ; but of course the boxes will 
have to be lifted, and if the expense of that did not fall 
on the coal-owner I think it would be a matter of in- 
difference. 

820. Must it not fall on the public ? 

Supposing there be a competition for coal or traffic, 
it would fall on the Railway Company ; but the expense 
of it, carried on systematically and properly, is so small 
that it may be quite put on one side. 

821. How would you propose to make the transfer; do 
you propose a system of boxes ? 

Yes ; or a Narrow Gauge waggon run on to the Broad sngRettt Ioom 
Gauge truck, or in any other way. Experience after a ^l^^^" 
little trial would soon determine that. tracks. 

822. What would be added to the gross weight by 
running the Narrow Gauge waggon on the Broad 
Gauge truck ? 

It^ would add to the gross weight the weight of the 
Broad Gauge truck. 
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^vi^oiSl'' 823. Which would be how much ? 



One Bioad Perhaps 30 cwt., or from that to two tons ; it would 

w^i^two depend on the size. One Broad Gauge truck* might be 
narrow wag- y^^y Conveniently arranged to hold two Narrow Gauge 
^'^ waggons. 

824. (To Mr. M'Connell.) What is the weight of a 
Broad Gauge platform truck ? 
About 3 tons 5 cwt. 

™j2^^; 825. (To Mr. Vignoles.) That would add considerably 
^JJK^^^ to the gross weight ? 

Yes; that is for the consideration of the Railway 

Company who carry it ; they cannot charge the public 

anything for that. 

* See Mr. Stephenson's eyidence on Break of Gauge, p. 104. 
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IsAMBARD Kingdom Brunel, Engineer of the Great 
Western Railway, and Inventor of the 7 feet or 
Broad Gauge. 

3918. Had you, before you took the management of History of 
the Great Western Railway, any employment in ®*'*«*' 
railway matters ? 
No. 

3931. Having seen the working of other railways, and 
of the Great Western since its entire opening, are 
you inclined to think it was an injudicious ar- 
rangement to alter the Gauge to 7 feet, or that a 
less difference would have been better ? 

To answer that, as I will endeavour to do, with 
candour, I incur the risk, I am afraid, of being 
accused of adopting wild notions ; I should rather it 
be above than under 7 feet now if I had to reconstruct 
the lines. 

3978. You were Engineer of the Taff Vale ? Yes.— 
Did you decide the Gauge of that line ? Yes. 
— ^What induced you to depart from your more 
general system in that particular instance ? 

One of the reasons was one which would not influ- Taff vaie laid 
ence me now. At that time I assumed that the eflFect q^" ^^l^^ 
of curves was such that the radius of the curve might the nuttakm 
be measured in units of the Gauge, then I expected to oSI^wM'ut? 
have to lay out .that line with a succession of curves of •oJtcdforaharp 

carvea. 

A JL 
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BrancL * Small radfus, which is the case as the line is laid out ; 
— — — and I assumed that the Narrow Gausre was better than 



the Wide Gauge as regards curves. 

3983. Is it optional with you to fix the Gauge of 
lines projected in Ireland of which you are the 
Engineer? 

Objects to In- 1 havc uudcrstood that it is a question which has 
o^TO.**^ been pretty nearly decided by higher authorities, and 
that it is to be 5 feet 3 inches. I do not myself see 
much use in the four or five additional inches. 

3986. You are the Engineer of some Foreign Rail- 
ways? 

Yes ; the railway making from Genoa to Turin, 
under the Sardinian Government. 

3990 Is the question of Gauge an open question 
there ? 

Yes ; except as far as I may have decided it. 
iiasrecom- 3991 How is it decided for that particular line ? 

mended nairow 

GttURe for I rccommendcd 4 feet 8A inches. 

Sunlinian 
Huilwoys. 

3992. Is there any reason which induced you to give 
that recommendation ? 

The reason that led me to adopt it was, that I did 
nut think that either the quantities or the speeds likely 
to be demanded for many years to come in that country, 
required the same principle to be carried out, that I 
thought was required here, and I thought it very im- 
portant that they should secure the good will of certain 
other interests which would lead into and out of this 
railway ; as a question of policy as much as of engi- 
To secnra uecring I advised them to adopt that Gauge ; I thought 
..nifonnity jt was wjse to Conciliate the interests of the Milan and 
''"**^iS^. Padua Railway, and others which are likely to be con- 



iljoiu: 
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nected with us. The Milan and Venice is being con- Mr. i. k. 

structed, and the part between Padua and Venice is — !^^!J 

open. We hope to join at Milan, but there is a short 
space of Austrian territory between Milan and the 
Sardinian frontier, and I thought it likely that the con- 
nection between the two railways would be facilitated 
by our offering to adopt the same Gauge. If there was 
no reason whatever for fixing the Gauge at the smaller 
width, connected with other railways or other interest, 
I think that, in all probability, I should have adopted 
a wider Gauge. 

3997. In the railway which you contemplate making 
to Portdynllaen from Oxford, do you contem- 
plate using the Broad Gauge ? 

Yes. 

4003. Do you think the trafiic of that place would 
equal the traffic of the Italian line ? 

Yes, upon a considerable portion of the Italian line Thinks Uie 
there will be a good deal of goods traffic. Genoa is wo^^SS^'' 
a large importing and exporting place, with a very po- that on the , 
pulous district round it. itaUanUDe. 

4005. Looking at the whole question, are you of 
opinion that you have in the main realized the 
objects you had in view in the adoption of the 
wider Gauge ? 

Yes, I think so. 



4029. It bad been represented that serious impediments Break of 

to the internal traffic of the country are likely to ^** 

arise from the break of Gauge that will occur in 
A a2 
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railway communications from want of uaiformity ; 
— will you be so good as to state whether you 
think that any serious inconveniences are likely to 
arise from the break of Gauge ? 

I think some inconvenience will occur. The amount 
of it will depend very much upon the particular line 
of country upon which the change takes place, and 
upon the interests of the parties on either side either 
to increase or diminish the amount of that inconvenience. 
I think that if the change took place across the country, 
so as to separate London from the north, that would be 
a case of the greatest interruption, and would of course 
produce a good deal of inconvenience. If that change 
took place as between one portion of England and the 
other, lea\ing London open to both, the inconvenience 
would be small; and tlmt, if it is the interest of the 
parties on botti sides of the neutral country (if there 
is one between the two) to effect a transit through it, I 
believe that it will be very small indeed. It will be 
diminished even with the extension of the railway sys- 
tem ; because if such a network of railways as has been 
referred to over England is made, I think it will be 
impossible that the passenger carriages can be running 
in all directions over that network without changing, 
and I do not think it would be for the advantage of the 
public that they should, I think the spirit of emula* 
tion and competition kept up between different great 
railway interests, both as regards the comfort and the 
construction of the carriages, and the times and mode 
of travelling, will do much more good to the public 
than that uniformity of system which has been so 
much talked of the last two or three years ; and I be* 
lieve that, as the number of railways extend over the 
country, it will become more and more impossible to 
send individual passengers by separate carriages to the 
exact place of their destination, and that a change of 
carriages most, in a great many cases, take place ; and 
if that change takes place over a general line of country, 
it will gradually influence the mode of travelling 
throughout all the directions in which lines may be 
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carrietl, and will then, I think, amount to a very 
trifling inconvenience. As regards goods, it is of 
course a mere question of mooey ; and if there is a 
considerable stream of mods on one line, and it is the The ^mnifer (^ 

* ^ , r . ■ .' ' * goods a mere 

interest oi two parties meeting at a certain point to quesuoaof 
interchange those goods, 1 believe the inconvenience ™^*>*y" 
and expense will be so trifling that it is hardly worth 
consideration, if there are other important considera* 
tions in the question of the change of Gauge. 

4030* You are of opinion that it would be a great 
public inconvenience to have a change of Gauge 
at Rugby for |>assengers going northwards from 
London, or coming southwards to London ? 

Yes; 1 think it would be exceedingly to be desired Tiiiiika there 
that all the mass of passengers going from London dZgefor"** 
northwards, should be able to go on without changing at nonijcra pu- 
Rugby, where there can be, in all probability, no great Kugby." 
reason for their changing, if they are going northwards 
upon the same line. 

4031. But you do not think that the same amount of in- 
convenience would be felt by the public in the 
change of Gauge at Rugby by persons coming from 
the North going to Oxford? 

No ; or for persons coming from Oxford and going to 
the North ; for this reason, that the persons going to 
Oxford would consist of persons coming from several 
diff'erent lines to Rugby ; and I believe that, as the 
number of railways extends, it will be quite impossible 
to send carriages from each line on to the uniting line, 
to be severed again perhaps into two or three a little 
further off. The amount of stock required for such a 
thing would be too enormous, as the railway system 
extends. 

4032. Will not the amount of stock for passenger tra- 
velling from the North to Oxford be almost equally 
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increased by having a double set of carriages, the 
Narrow and Broad to meet at Rugby ? 
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stock never 
itllo now. 



No. Provided the extent of the line be sufficient to 
get the fair work out of that stock, you diminish the 
amount of work that you get from your stock by 
attempting to extend it too far into other districts. If 
the Broad Gauge system of railways, south of Rugby » 
has a sufficiently extensive line imder work well to 
employ their carriages, it certainly will not beneficially 
employ them to send them sometimes from Rugby on 
towards one direction to spread off into other branches, 
sometimes into other directions, where they may not 
have immediately a return traffic to the south. The 
Great wcsicm extcut of railways even that the Great Western Com- 
pany have at present, is quite enough to employ to the 
utmost the stock that we have or that we want, and it 
need never be an hour idle; and therefore it cannot 
diminish the proportion of stock required to extend 
them to others, and I believe it would increase them. 
If we have a train running from Oxford to Rugby to 
meet trains running to the north, if that is a part of the 
system which beneficially employs their stock, there is 
no advantage in sending the carriages beyond that 
point, I think there is a limit which many Companies 
are fast passing of the beneficial employment of stock 
by attempting to branch into too many. 

4033. Does not the system of the clearing-house meet 
the difficulty of the carriages of one Company 
running over the line of another? 

It cannot meet the difficulty of a carriage arriving at 
a small station and having nothing to bring back. The 
clearing-house system, which has grown into such ex- 
traordinary reputation by the discussions of last ses- 
sion, is simply a business-like way of ascertaining 
where the carriages are, the amount of stock that has 
run upon different lines, and balancing accounts as to 
that, but it does not at all render the system an econo- 
niical one, If you have two or three i rains coming to 
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Hugby with passengers from different districts, and if 
the system is to be to send lliose separate carriages on, 
whether Narrow or Wide Gauge, you will require more 
stock than if you ask the passengers to step out from ^nj^il^end^^^ 
that carriage into another, and pack them off' in pro- cbanginp car- 
portion to the demand ; aod as railways increase in ^^^^^!^ 
number I believe that must be the necessary conse- 
quence, and that passengers will be forwarded less fre- 
quently ia the original carriages tlian they can be and 
are now, when there are fewer railways, 

4034. On the Great Western Railway you change 
your second-class passengers at one of your sta- 
tions always ? 

Yes; on the Oxford branch, on the express trains, 
we change all the passengers. On our otiier trains we 
generally change all the second-class at Didcot, going Second da«s 
to Oxford, And that is with our own stock, and for JJJ^I^*'"^ 
no reason but economy in working the stock. At Didcot. 
Swindon we do the same as at Didcot : with our 
express trains we change all the passengers. With 
our ordinary trains, we change the second-class, and 
some of the first class, if there are too many for one 
carriage ; and that is w ith our own stock, and with 
every desire to accommodate the public, and to do the 
best. 



4042. Supposing a Break of Gauge to take place at Remediea. 
Rugby, how would you propose to arrange for 
your passengers and goods generally ? 

Passengers, I suppose, would be treated in the same 
way that we now treat them at Didcot, which would 
then become a less important station, and would no 
longer be, 1 suppose, an exchange place ; the trains 
and carriages w^ould run directly Irom I^ondon, through 
Didcot, to Oxford and Rugby: the change would take 
I)lace at Kugby, just as it does now at Didcot, 



4048. Having dealt with the |»assengers, and having 
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Mr. I. K* had now some considerable time to think of the 

Brunei. 

question of goods, since it was brought forward in 

the last Session of Parliament, have you made up 

your mind at all as to the mode in which you 

would arrange respecting them ? 

^g^oods^t No, because it must depend upon what the other 

depend on companics choosc to do on the other side. If they do 

panics. °™" not afford assistance, I will not say if they throw 

impediments in the way, but if they do not afford 

assistance to exchange, the mode must be different 

from what it would be if they did. 

4050. It would involve, I suppose, a detention of four 
or five hours, at least by the goods trains ? 

Oh dear, no ; I think nothing of that kind ; even 
two or three hours' detention would not necessarily, 
nor would it probably, be an increase of two or three 
hours upon the time occupied between a northern 
town and a southern town, because from Rugby the 
goods will consist of goods coming from more than one 
Delay in any placc and by morc than one railway. There are many 
d^tof^b?^k ^^^ ^^^ speak more correctly upon these points than 
of Gauge there. I cau ; but I kuow the fact, that when a train comes 
in from Exeter to Bristol, there is a considerable delay 
from various causes, and pending that delay there is 
the trans-shipping and repacking of goods going on in 
our own goods shed, in our own goods train, before it 
is forwarded towards London. Goods are picked 
up at the various places between Exeter and Bristol, 
and then have to be delivered at the various places 
between Bristol and London, and it is not at all an 
inconvenient thing half way to re-stow many of those 
goods. 

4051. Supposing that the system of unloading should 
not be adopted, to which of the other systems 
should you give the preference ? 

It would depend entirely upon the extent of the 
trade, and upon the nature of that trade. If there 
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Were large quantities of goods in builc, I think the 
trans-shipping of the body of the waggon would be a 
very convenient way of doing it ; if tliere were fre- i^*^*^^ 
quently waggons with various goods, and no assistance auti narrow 
whatever attorded to us by the other companies, and hS'truck. 
assuming then that we did not unpack, I think taking 
waggon and al! would be one way that we should 
adopt. 

4052. Upon another truck ? 

Upon another truck. 

4054, Are you inclined to think that the introduction 
of another pair of rails, or another rail to dimiaish 
the Gauge, would be a less objectionable mode 
on the whole ? 

No ; I should say that on that line it would be more 
objectionable. I do not think the object to be attained 
is sufficiently great there to make that the most eco- 
nomical way of doing it. 

4058. If the loose box system were introduced for looi* boxes 

coals, would it not require the alteration of every quiretbrid!' 

coal* waggon now in use ? ^e^^truL, 
Oh dear, no. 

4060. If evidence has positively been given by 
gentlemen connected with that line that, from their 
knowledge of their existing stock, tliey must alter all 
their stock, whatever my opinion may be, of course it 
can only aj>pear as a contradiction of a statement of 
facts^ hut 1 cannot conceive that, in the case of a trade 
which does not now exist, for the trade in coals from 
Rugby to Oxford does not exist, and the quantity of 
coals which is sent to Oxford is at present to my know- 
ledge very small compared with that which I believe 
would be sent if a railway existed between Rugby and 
Oxford ; knowing all that, and looking forwaM to the 
general extension of traffic in coals, or any other com- 
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moditiesy when you open a new line, I feel perfectly 
convinced in my own mind, that if we throw open the 
whole of Oxford, Reading, and all other districts between 
Oxford and Rugby, to the coal-fields which are now 
worked on those other lioes, they must have new wag- 
gons to meet the demand. 

4072. Suppose the railway system to be extended, so 
as to include a far greater number of small towns 
than it does at present, would not the Narrow 
Gauge have an advantage over the Broad Gauge ? 

I do not see that it would have any advantage ; the 
difference between the two might be less great, but I 
do not know what advantage the Narrow Gauge has 
under any circumstances over the Broad. 

4073. Would it not be practicable, for instance, to 
start single carriages from small towns constructed 
on the Narrow Gauge, whereas such carriages 
would be totally useless on the Broad Gauge size ? 

No ; the proportion is as three to four. Now an 
engine of a given power on the Broad Gauge is not 
practically more expensive than on the Narrow; the 
difference is too trifling to be worth mentioning. The 
cost of a carriage on the Wide Gauge is not more 
expensive than on the Narrow, therefore it would only 
be, that if the same length of carriage were used in the 
one case as in the other, you would be having a carriage 
certainly capable of holding four people instead of one 
capable of holding three. 

4077. It is understood that many of the Broad Gauge 
trucks which pick up loads at the small stations 
on the Bristol and Gloucester Railway are not 
above half filled ; are you aware whether that is 
the case or not ? 

I dare say it may be ; in fact, if it is so stated, I 
cannot, of course, have an opinion to put in comparison 
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tratiic. 

4078. Of course, in a case like that, there is an actual 
loss from the conveyance of a heavier carriage upon 
the Broad Gauge? 

Assuming, of course, that there is a quantity of goods 
which is not sufficient either for a Broad or for a Narrow 
Gauge waggon, if you put lliat into a Wide (iauge 
waggon til ere is some proportionate loss in weight. 
The amount of loss is very small, because the Broad 
Gauge waggons are not proportionately heavier thnn 
the Narrow io proportion to their width, all other 
things remaining the same. 

4099. In w hat way would you propose to do it, sup- 
pose it were to be done by a single line of addi- 
tional metal ? 

There are two w ays, of course ; either to put two ^'^ "" **'®* 
complete additional rails, which is the best job of the dmiMHinu 
two, or to put only one additional rail With one »''''*? ^^ 
additional rail, and the ordinary mode of laying rails ^^ 
upon cross-sleepers, there is no difficulty at all in it. 
The difficulty is a little increased by the longitudinal 
timber system, but the two timbers, at two feet apart 
from centre to centre bolted together, do not ofter any 
material difficulty of construction, and I do not see any 
difficulty in constructing a line with a tive feet and a 
seven feet Gauge. 

4 107. Supposing a double line of metal was laid within 
the Broad Gauge, should you contemplate the 
running of carriages at diflFerent Gauges inter- 
mixed in the same train ? 

No ; but if it were necessary it could be done very 
easily. 

4108. You see no particular objection to it/ 

No; I do not myself think that it would be done, 
but I do not see any difficulty rn it. 
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4084. If I were projecting a line from London north- 
wards, running through the districts which are now 
S^Oo^!^ fed by other railways, and depending therefore fur my 
North of Lon- '*^"PpJy upon the traffic brought from those other rail- 
don would not ways, and assuming, of course, that the length of the 
Broad'oftu^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ enomiously great compared with the length 
of those which fed me, and the distance from London 
of those which fed me, I should not think of proposing 
a diflerent Gauge. 

4085, Does not the same thing apply to a railway 
running northwards from Oxford ? 
No ; for this reason, that it is in connection also with 
Broad Gauge lines southwards, and it then becomes a 
balance both of the convenience or inconvenience of 
the Gauge, and of the interest of those who are work- 
ing the line as to whether it had better be in connexion 
with the southern line or Broad Gauge line, or with 
the other. And also allow me to observe that the cir- 
cumstances are totally different of a line running north- 
wards from London and a line running northwards 
from Reading we will say. A line running northwards 
from Reading to Rugby goes to Rugby, there expressly 
at one single point to collect the traffic of several lines, 
and to bring it down to distribute it along another line 
of railway, and I believe, as I said before, that prac- 
tically there must be an exchange of passengers taking 
place at ihose points, whether the Gauge be the same 
or not ; whereas, in the case of a railway going from 
London to the north, where everything is concentrat- 
ing at one point, and where the traffic into each of the 
principal divisions would do doubt be very great, so as 
to be running specific trains, the mode of working it 
would be very diflerent. 

4019. In the event of the general adoption of the 

Atmospheric principle, would there be any reason 

for constructing it on the Broad Gauge rather than 

the Narrow ? 

Yes J 1 think there would be all the same reasons, or 
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3898. I am perfectly convinced that the idea of gpia^onoa 
bringing all the traffic from all the different lines into ^*^' 
one spot in London is a mistaken notion. The number 
of people who want to go directly through London is 
not large ; most people have some business in London. 
With respect to goods, I do not think you would find 
a load of goods in a month going directly on from 
Bristol to Brighton or from Bristol to Dover. 

4037. Do you think that any great public inconvenience 
would result from bringing the whole of the rail- 
ways of the kingdom into one uniform Gauge, 

I believe most firmly that the public advantage 
generally would be injured by it. There would be an 
advantage of course in similarity of Gauge, inasmuch 
as it would get over any difficulty experienced through Beiieresan!- 
changing from one Gauge to another, but,, on the other rormity would 
hand, I believe that a great deal of the progress that tm^i^T^^^^ 
has been made in railways has arisen from the fair between oom- 
emulation which exists between the promoters either ^^^' 
of two Gauges or of other varieties, and that the systenr* 
of generalizing, whether the Gauge or anything else, 
would do harm rather than good. 



3941. I believe the fact is, that our embank- 
ments and cuttings are not wider than upon the 
London and Birmingham. But then, of course, they 
have the advantage of a greater width outside the rails 
than we have. Still the difference theoretically is not 
so great as it might at first appear to be, because part 
of the difference in the case of the Great Western arises 
from the circumstance that 1 not only increased the 
Gauge of rails, but I increased the width of way which 
1 proposed each system of rail should occupy* Cer- 
tainly theoretically it ought to affect the thickness of 
the walls and abutments, but nobody would practically 
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make a difference id the abutments of a bridge wliellu i 
it were 28 or 32. In a bridge over the railway the 
wing walls remain the same, and where the bridge 
carries the railway then the barrel of the bridge only 
becomes increased. In iumids the increase is the most 
considerable of afty of those separate works, 

3944. It may appear at first odd, but the fact is, 
that, taking surface lor surface»our stations are less for 
the same convenience, because the amount of surface 
covered by our carriages is rather less per passenger ; 
but assuming it the same, the length of our trains, and 
therefore the length of our platforms, which materially 
aflects the extent of station room, is less than it is with 
a narrower Gauge in about the proportion of 3 to 4 ; 
that is again a little reduced from our system of six- 
wheeled carriages ; but that has nothing to do with the 
question of Gauge. 

4008. The bad eftect of a curve is aggravated only 
by the longitudinal distance of the axles from each 
other. Whether the wheels are five feet apart or seven 
feet makes no difference in the friction or resistance in 
going round a curve even at high speeds* 

4011. Possibly the average amount of slip, if there 
is any, is more in going round the curve of a Wide 
than a Narrow Gauge. 

4017. Have you practically discovered any practical 
inconvenience in curves from the width of GauM ? 
None whatever. 

4080. Does not the Broad Gauge of necessity involve 
a greater dead weight ? 

It involves some, but a very trifling increase in dead 
weight. If you take a Narrow Gauge waggon, cut it 
in two in the middle, and widen it by putting in a 
piece between, that waggon will be perfectly fit to run 
upon the Broad Gauge. A Broad Gauge waggon will 
be proportionally lighter than a Narrow Gauge waggon 
for the load it carries. 
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4089. 1 believe there is a diminished cost upon the 
Great Western ; 1 do not know that it amoynts to 
what 1 should call much, but I believe there is a 
diminislied cost as compared with the principal Narrow 
Gauge lines, 

4091. Mr. Gooch has given us the relative locomotive 
cost fur the goods trains, on ilie Great Western 
.06, and upon the London and Birmingham .12 ? 
Then I should think there must be some circum- Thmks Mr. 
stances operating to that result, quite independent of ^^^^^ 
the circumstances of the construction of the two rail- niistake Jn cai 
ways: ** expenses" is a very vague term^ — it may in- 'locanm^^^^^^ 
elude or exclude a great many things, and in compar- <^o«t. 
ing one with another you must dive into the details and 
see what they are. 

4094, Your driving wheels are reduced in their diame- 
ter very considerably, are they not ? 
No ; the original proposal on my part was 7 feet and u»c*cii(fin« 
8 feet for passenger engines, and the result is, that 7 J^'f.^tt*^^ ^^ 
feet may be considered as our diameter at present, «nainotcr, 
witli some of 6 feet, though I am not sure the result of 
our experience is not to bring it back nearly to the 7 
feet and 8 feet. Although I expressed some fear of the 
feasibility of constructing 10 feet wheels, I thouglit 
tliey were worth a trial. They were made, and it so 
happened that the three engines to which they were 
applied totally failed in otlier respects, and the whole 
engine was cast aside. Still, although the failure 
of the engine had nothing to do with the wheels, 
yet 1 should not attempt a 10 feet wheel now for an 
engine. 



3951. It must be admitted that 60 miles an hour Sp6«d. 
involves some increased danger over 40; but that 
increased danger is met by increased precautions^ and 
I believe that, all things considered, the express trains 
are as safe as the others. 
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*^K. 5327. The traffic upon the Great Western, as at 

present worked, is very unequal, a large proporticMi 

SScS^ being between London and Slough, and London and 
between Lon- Reading, and between Bath and Bristol, leaving the 
^,Md ^**^' ^^^^ ^f ^^^ ^^^^ comparatively very bare of traffic ; the 
London and consequcncc is, that it is very difficult to work the 
whole line as economically as it could be worked if the 
traffic were equal throughout the country, because 
many trains that run through from London to Bristol, 
when they pass the centre part of the line, are com- 
paratively empty. We cannot, therefore, work the 
whole line so economically as the portion between 
London and Reading, or as another line which has an 
equal traffic throughout. 

5329. Do you diminish the number of carriages at 
Reading and leave them behind in order to dimi- 
nish the weight ? 

Only occasionally. 

5330. So that you are carrying a great amount of use- 
less load ? 

Yes ; on the central part of our line we are working 
less advantageously than we otherwise should be 
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Mr. Seymour Clarke, Traffic Syperintendent of part 
of the Great Western Line, 

3554. Have you at all considered the advantages or Opmi<in*«m 
disadvantages of the Broad Gauge as compared 

with the Narrow Gauge ? 
Yes, I have my own opinion about it; having been so Knowing how 
long connected with the Broad Gauge, and knowing prcf^^Bro^' 
bow things are done generally upon the Narrow Gauge, ti'^'ge. 
and examining calculations and drawing inferences from 
tliem, I am strongly impressed with an opinion — it may 
be a pre^judiced one^in favour of the Broad Gauge. 

3555. Will you favour the Commissioners with your 
reasons for coming to that conclusion generally ? 

I think that in the Wide Gauge lines we have less 
wear and tear ; that we alTord greater convenience to the 
public ; that we are able to get stronger carriages, m 
consequence of having so much more room ; to obtain 
greater speed with less cost, in consequence of the room 
that is given to the working parts of the engine ; and 
likewise, that we have greater safety. 



3556. Have you any reason to believe that the Narrow 
Gauge lines are practically unsafe ? 

No ; I should say, practically, that they are safe* But 
then they do not do what the Broad Gauge line does; 
they do not travel at such a speed, and with sucli ease 
and comfort ; and the wear and tear is certainly more on 
tliose lines than on ours, I am given to understand. 

B a 
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3559. Have any evils resulted from the carriages on 

other lines being lighler? 

In any accidents that have occurred, I have always 
heard of the carriages being much damaged ; but in thai 
accident to the express train on the Great Western in 
whicli I was, the carriages suffered wonderfully little. 
General Pasley saw them as they stood after the acci- 
dent ; they travelled by themselves on their own wheels, 
and I attribute that entirely to the strength of the car- 
riages ; and I also attribute the comparatively little 
injury that was done to the passengers entirely to the 
strength and size of the carriages. I think if they had 
been smaller carriages, and less strongly constructed, 
and there had been less room inside them, people would 
have been killed instead of being merely hurt. 



3577. When you speak of increased base giving you 
increased safety, have you ever heard of any car- 
riages being thrown off on account of the base being 
narrow ? 

No ; but the carriages have great oscillating motion, 
which would have a great tendency to throw them off, 

3578. But it has not thrown them off? 

The carriages of the Eastern Counties were thrown off 

by the oscillating motion. 

3579. That was upon a new road ? 

The new road gave an oscillating motion ; but the 
Narrow Gauge line might be out of repair, and cause the 
same oscillating motion. 



BrouieDginet 3580, But your eugiues do get off the line sometimes ? 
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They get off at the points. 
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3592. The width of the Gauge ought to decide and ^^-^-^^^ 

influence the width of cuttinofs? Vniformity 

of Gaug^e. 

They must have room to spare on the Narrow Gauge 
lines. Our engines would travel perfectly well through 
the cuttings and tunnels of the Narrow Gauge hues. 
They have as much space between them as we have* 
Another line could be laid down at the outside. 

3593. If, on a Narrow Gauge line, a certain space 
beyond the rails is necessary for safety, in your 
embankment you require a space equal to the 
difference between 4 feet 8^ inches and 7 feet, in 
order to give the same amount of safety ? 

Yes ; but we do not find that there is any want of 
safety with the width we have given. 

3594. There are certain northern lines where the edge 
of the embankment comes up nearly to the line; 
engineers generally, 1 believe, think that a defect, 
because if an engine gets off the line nothing can save 
it. Mr. Cubitt w^U tell you that he tliinks it tends 
to the safety of passengers to have a considerable 
margin of the embankment beyond the rail ? 

Yes, doubtless it is; we have a margin. 

3595. If the same amount of margin is required in 
both cases, you must have an increased cost of 

construction ? 

No doubt in that case there must be an tncreased 
cost. 



3636. At Didcot and Swindon^ is the luggage van car- 
ried on with the luggage of the second-class pas* 
sengers ? 
There is no difference made between the luggage of 

3B2 
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■m^^ 3637. So that, though the seoood-dass passengers are 
tiaDsfened from ooe train to another at Didcot and 
Swindon, the h^gage b not transferred ? 

The li^gage is transferred at Didcot, and not at 
Swindon. At Didcot the branch is short to go to 
Oxford ; but there are a great rarieCy of stations on the 
branch from Swindon. It goes to Cirencester and Glou- 
cester, he. 

3638. At Didcot the lugga^ of the first and second 
class passengers is all transferred from Tehide to 
vehicle ? 
Yes, but not at Swindon. 

3639- How long a time does that occupy ? 
jCodifteahyiB It does not take longer than the time occupied in 
watering the engine and shifting the train. The trains 
are broken at the junction ; and, with regard to the 
shifting of the luggage, except on particular occasions, 
when the men are going to Oxford, or when there is some 
commemoration which takes people in shoals to Oxford, 
there is no particular difficulty. 

3640. On those occasions do you take a separate luggage- 
van ? 

Yes ; we have as much as a luggage-van can take, 
when the men are going down. 

3641. So that on extraordinary occasions provision is 
made for carrying the luggage through ? 

Yes, without shifting at Didcot. 

3(542. And of course you look at the power of carrying 

the whole of the luggage through as an important 

Tht! pownr of thinff ? 

carrying luK- ming r , . . i_ i 

g««i. through It is a material advantage when there is such a large 
•dftnuge. portion 01 It. 
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i70. Have you at all considered the question of the 3i r« s. citrke, 

amount of inconvenience that the public will expe- 
rience from the break of Gauge taking place ? < 

Yes, I have. I think the public will experience very 
little. The places where those junctions of the two 
Gauges would take place would be principnl stations ; 
and at principal stations people are always very ready to ifAtraiiisfopii 
get out, even if they have to change carriages. If the diffic*i?ty™ *ta 
train stops at a station* the difficulty is to keep the people ^*^ ^t»em in, 

. / . .1 - -^ i: I r not to get them 

m, not to get them out. otit, 

3671 • This is a question applicable to luggage also, be* 

cause every individual takes some small article into 

the carriage, and, in having to shift, those small 

articles have to be shifted also ? 

Yes, they have ; but small articles are so very easily 
shifted, that they do not present any difficulty^ 



3672, A whole train of passengers to be moved is very 

different from the case of a few individuals ? 

Yes; but. we are used to shifting full trains of people, second eUn 
At Swindon and Didcot the second class passengers are ^^^^ 
all shifted invariably* 



SwindoiL. 



3673* Why do not you shift the first class passengers Wnt dim 

, paasengew not 

there .'' ahlfled.becaiwc 

We do not shift them, because the public would like non^ke the 

idea of chaug* 
Ing carriage§. 



better, I dare say, the idea of not being shifted. 



3674. You give them the preference, in fact ? 

Yes ; but it is mere idea. At Swindon you find all 
the first class passengers get out to get their refreshment, 
and they could not tell whether they were getting into 
the same carriage again or not. 

3675* But if they knew that the carriage must be changed, 
they would be very careful not to go into a fresh 
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one till they saw all their luggage and different 
articles placed in the fresh carriage? 

If you saw the way practically in which we do things, 
and ihe way that people do neglect their luggage, you 
would not, I think, hold that out as an argument. 

3G76. It is because they feel convinced you do not in» 
tend to touch the carriage? 

I think, practically, we may know there will be trouble 

to us, but not to the passengers. 

3677- Looking at the possibility of the line being made 
between Oxford and Rugby, where do you think the 
public would suffer the least inconvenience from the 
break of Gauge taking place? 
PrBfcnaiarge Where there is a large station. It would make very 
b^kofo^ugc. li^'l^ difference to the public where they were shifted". 
Rugby is a large stoppmg station, and it would be no 
more inconvenient to them to shift the carriage at Rugby 
than it would at Didcot. 

3678. From managing the traffic of the Great Western, 
should you be disposed to make passengers get out 
of their carriages and go into others, or should you 
be disposed to move the passenger and his carriage 

together ? 

1 should be inclined to move the passengers, because 
it witl come to that ; it will come to that even if the 
Gauge were the same. The railway system is so much 
increased, that carriages will never run all over England ; 
you will never find carriages going from all those inter- 
mediate junctions and places, from the North, from Scot- 
land to Southampton across those intermediate lines; 
even if the Gauge were the same, passengers would shift : 
at least that is my opinion ; it may be erroneous.* 

3679. You confine that remark to passenger carriages 
for the present ? 

The question put to nie referred to passengers, 

^ Sec Mr. Bru3er««* fi?iiieiti;e, p, 155, 
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3G80. Then, assuniing that to be the system with regard Mr. s. cwve. 
to passengers, what would be your proposition with 
regard to luggage ; I mean to goods ? 

I was going to answer the question as far as passengers' 
luggage was concerned. With regard to goods, I think 
the better plan would be to shift the load bodily, not 
piecen^eal. 

3681. To lift the carriage, the body from its wheels ? 
Yes. 

3682. And transfer that body and its load to other wheels 
on the other Gauge ? 

Yes, either by shifting the carriage and the axles, or Proposes to uft 
by lifting the body from one carnage to another carnage; wheels at 
but that is so much a thing that would be the result of jiiansfe of 
practice, that we should find immediately which was the 
most beneficial mode. 

3683. Do you think that this would be a preferable 

system to having another rail laid down ? 

I think where it was practicable to do that it would be 
a better thing, with luggage certainly (miscellaneous 
luggage), but I do not think there will be any real disad- 
vantages in shifting heavy loads of minerals, and things of 
that sort. With miscellaneous luggage I think it would 
be better, if it were not practicable to lift the body, to 
have another line. 



3684. Another rail you mean, not another line ? 
Another rail. 

3685. So as to work both Ganges upon the same line ? 
That would give the Railway Corapanics the least 

trouble ; I do not think the public would feel it the least 
in the worid ; I do not think it is a matter that would 
affect the public in the slightest. 

3686. Would it not ? 

It would not ; and I think it is a thing that has been 
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Mf. 8. Clarke, taken Lip vcry mucli, liow the public would be affecled ; 
I do not think the public would be aflbcted. 

3687. That is the p^reat question; the public keep the 

railways, and the railways are made for the public ? 

Yes* As far as the public themselves are concernedt 
according as they shift their own persons ihey will be in* 
convenienced or not ; but it woula be the Railway Com- 
panies' porters who would be inconvenienced, if I may 
use the expression, io shifting the loads one way or the 
other. 

3688. It depends also in some degree upon the hour at 

which the tratBc is proceeding ; because if the shift 

takes place in the night, and in the winter, it is a 

disagreeable operation ? 

Tliat is going back to the first question ; but upon the 
second question, with regard to luggage 

3689. I talk of goods, not luggage? 

What inconvenience could it be to the public, whether 
their goods were shifted or not ? 

3C90. It would thus affect the public, that coals might 
be broken, or things mislaid ? 

You will allow me to refer to the answer which I made 
to that; that in the case of minerals and heavy things, 
coals and iron, in fact the heavy things which are carried 
in large masses, I think certainly that experience would 
leach us, for it comes to that, that the better plan would 
be to lift the bodies from the carriage, to lift the carriage- 
bodies from one set of wheels to the other. 

3691. But I was endeavouring to ascertain your opinion 
whether you thought that system would be the best, 
or whether you would have another rail, bringing in 
the general convenience of the traveller, and also 
the convenience of the merchant with his goods ; 



Loom bodies or 
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because, whatever operation is undergone, it involves Mr. s. curu . 
a certain degree of expense, and that degree of ex- 
pense will have to be borne by the consumer j 
somehow or other the consumer is tlie sufferer ? 

Or there would be less profit to the proprietors of the 
Company, 



Di3c« not Me 
that cxpenie oi 
transfer wonlrt 
be borne by the 
public. 



3692. They are more likely to put it the other way ? 
I really do not see it. 

3693. We find thai in all other matters the consumer is 
the person who is the sufferer; and I should think 
that the railway proprietors are too good merchants 
to stand alone as an exception to the general rule ? 

I assure you that as a matter of convenience to any The Great 
part of the public, the expense that it would entail upon pji^yTre in- 
our Company is not considered; — if we find out anything diffej^-m to 
wrong, and we can in any way alter it, the expense is not ®'^^"'* 
looked at; the convenience to the public is the principal 
feature, I assure you, in the deliberations. 

3694. I have in all cases found it to be so, but this is a 

great commercial question, not as to the convenience 

of passengers alone? 

But a commercial question carried on by these Com- 
panies, and you give tnem the benefit of that expression 
which has just fallen from you, certainly it would hold 
good in a general case when you have applied it in an 
individual one. 

3695. It does not apply to your Company only? 
Oh, no. 

3696. I mean to say, the question of expense does not 
apply to your Company alone, because if it be 
necessary to have the shifting of carriages, it will 
involve upon every Company sending goods on a 
Broad Gauge line from a Narrow Gauge line, the 
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Hr.g^cijtrke. necessity of the alteration of their carrying stockp 

I apprehend? 

Id the present case we are obliged to argue witJi 
respect to the Great Western as being the only Broad 
Gauge line ; but as it is probable, I suppose, that many 
more railways will be made with the Broad Gauge, the 
disproportion between the number of miles of Broad 
ana Narrow Gauge will become so very much less. 

3697. Is it not the fact that the greater the number of 
Broad Gauge lines which may be interlaced with the 
Narrow Gauge lines, the greater will be the ex- 
pense incurred, because it will render some con- 
trivance to meet the difficulty a more universal 
necessity ? 
*'^'*'^jt Yes; but the disproportion of the number of miles of 

OattgeUneBwiii Wide and Narrow Gauge will not be so great as it is 
doCTe«ethe ^ow, if there is more Broad made, of course. 

pToportion of ' 

the evil of 

t>»«*it, 3698. It will not diminish the evil, but extend it? 

No; but it would diminish the proportion of the evil, 
if it is an eviU 

3699' It makes it less an evil brought by your Companyt 
clearly ? 
Yes. 

3700. Of course all the coal owners in the North who 

send coals to Oxford, will have to send them in 

boxes to be shifted at Rugby? 
Yes. 

3701. And of course every carnage must be changed? 
If that plan were adopted, it would be. 

3702. I am very desirous of knowing, taking all these 
difficulties into consideration, whether you have 
sufficiently considered the subject to be enabled to 
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give a decided preference as regards expense, which ^^' ^ ckrke. 
is the great subject after all, between an additional 
rail being laid down, and the change of the carrying 
stocjc ? 

The difference of expense would be certainly more in Think* a third 
putting an additional rail, because the comparative cost ^^^ nior© ex- 
of the two bodies tor tlie one carriage would be very awmng bodies. 
much less than the additional rail, 

3703. Are you giving that as an off-hand opinion, or as 

the result of calculation which you have gone into ? 

I think it is very evident. — I am merely answering your 
question as it occurs. 

3704. Are you giving that opinion from having pre- 
viously considered it, or does it strike you at the 
moment merely ? 

I have considered the matter a great deal, we have had 

the question so much before us ; 1 do not mean to say 
that that is a question which I expected to be asked ; but 
I have given it a good deal of consideration. Considering 
the whole thing as a system, I have considered the various 
bearings. 

3705. With your great experience on the line with which 

you are connected, I should like very much to have 

your more matured opinion upon the question of 

the comparative cost, because in some degree the 

question will hinge upon that ? 

The question of another line is an engineering 
question ; the question of another body to a carriage, 
or two bodies to the same set of wheels, is a traffic 
question, 

3706. Which is yours ? 

Yes; so that I shall not be able to compare the two 
more than generally, 

3707* But you have had 50 much experience on the 
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Mr. 8. Clarke. Great Western line, that the cost of putting down 

another jail intermediately on your line you will have 

no difficulty in arriving at ? 

No doubt I could get at the cost of it by inquiring in 
the proper quarter, which will be of Mr. Brunei. 

Lopse-box^yB- 3708. Havc you at all seen anything of the loose-box 

system upon any line ? 

On our own line ; on the lower parts, it works very 
well. 

3709. At what part of the line is that ? 
Below Bristol. 

3710. Can you mention the stations ? 

From Highbridge westwards. Highbridge is a depdt 
where loose boxes are used. 

3711. Are coals there put into loose boxest or other 
goods ? 

Coals ; it only applies to coals. 

3712. They are carried where ? 

They are carried to Exeter and intermediate stations.* 

3713. By what machinery are they lifted up ? 

By cranes. ' It is* in no sense a complete machinery ; 
it answers the purpose. 

3714. Therefore it is a slow operation ; at present, it is 

one which does not require much speed ? 

Yes, it is a slow operation. It is in the carriage of 
coals for the supply of the west of England. 

37I6. Why do you adopt the loose-box system there? 

It is not our plan, but that of a Company who work 
upon our line ; they did it for their convenience. 

* See Mr. Down's Evidence, p. 296. 
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3716. Do they ever get their boxes and their carriages m^ 8- c'^^^- 
separated by that system ? 

No. 

3717. They always go together ? looJ^boxty^. 
Yes ; in fact it works extremely well.* temwork.weii. 

37 18. But if coals came up from Staffordshire and the 

Midland Counties, or from Derbyshire for instance 

to Rugby, would the proprietor of the coals not lose 

his box and have an empty under-carriage left 

behind ? 

It would not be the system, of course ; but such a 
thing might occur. But a business of that sort would 
become a large business, and be under such control that 
it is not likely that it would occur as a matter of course 
that he would lose his boxes ; such a thing might occur. 

371 9* I do not mean to say that he would lose them en- 
tirely ? 
But get them misplaced. 

3720. They would be separated the one from the other, 

and he would then find it necessary to have a double 

amount of stock ? 

No, I think not. Even goine to trifling details, a 
great many people now are in the habit of sending their 
produce from tneir country-seats. Gentlemen, poultry- 
merchants, and others; are constantly in the habit of 
having their empty baskets sent down to be returned full 
of vegetables from their gardens, and so on. There is 
no practical inconvenience in it : boxes do not get lost, 
baskets do not get lost, and I do not see why coal-boxes 
should be lost or mislaid. 



* Mr. Down, p. 296, states that this loose-box system has totally failed, 
and been abandoned. 
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Mr. 8. ciMke. 3721. But they are beyond his control ; they go upon a 
different line ? 
Yes. 

3722. And upon a particular line, so that the under- 
carriage is left without any box to fit it ? 

I understand your question distinctly, and I answer 
without hesitation, that if it were the system that was 
adopted, there would be no kind of chance of any prac- 
tical difficulty occurring in that respect.* 



jgr^ctod 3755. The Port Dynllaen will come in contact with 
no Narrow Gauge line ? 
No, that is a Broad Gauge district. 

3774. In looking at this project, it would appear that a 
person starting from Southampton would come upon 
the Broad Gauge at Dorchester, and at a short dis- 
tance beyond it come upon the Narrow Gauge 
again ? 

Where would he be going then, to Exeter ? 

3775. To Exeter, and on reaching Exeter, and wishing 
to go to Plymouth, he would have to go upon the 
Broad Gauge again ; so that he would have three 
different shifts in the journey ? 

I am not aware how that is ; I do not know what the 
plan intended is at all. 

3776. There is a statement laid before us, that it is the 

* See the evidence of Mr. Ellis and Mr. Stephenson on the loose-box 
system. 
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intention to make it a Narrow Gauge line, and we Mr. s. curke. 

are aware that the Southampton and Dorchester is 

to be a Narrow Gauge line ; but you have a Broad 

Gauge line going from Dorchester to Bridport on 

which that passenger must travel ; he must be 

changed at Dorchester to the Wide Gauge, and he 

must be changed at a short distance from Bridport 

to the Narrow Gauge ? 

There is a Wide Gauge line projected, I think, from 
Dorchester to Bridport^ 

3777- There is ; and he would have to change the Gauge 
at that line, and change again at Exetcn All those 
would be matters of great inconvenience to the 
public, would they not, four changes in one 
journey ? 
Yes; without some good reason. 

3801. What have you in contemplation with regard to 
the mode of working your traffic at the Gloucester 
station, where the two Gauges come into contact? 

We have no plan at present, because, although the 

two Companies work into the same yard» our station is 
so very incomplete tliat there is at present no system of 
interchange of goods there at alh We have no goods 
stations. Of course, we are working tliere on sufferance, 
in the station belonging to the Bristol and Birmingham 
Company, 



3798. Are you carriers upon your own line ? 
We are j we carry for carriers too. 

3799* Who are the carriers generally employed ? 

All those who work to the West of England. Chaplin 
and Home, Pickford, Parker, Honor, Alexander, 
Plater, Jennings, and Ford, and a variety of smaller 
ones. Budd I should have mentioned. 
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Mr. D. Uooeli. 



JT, 



Mr, Daniel Gooch, Superintefident of Locoma- 
titea oil the Great Western Railway. 

9MlfX Does the shifting of your passengers in any 
result from your system of placing pas* 
ill particular carr^ges, conBnifig them 
limrtkular carriages, rather than allowing 
s|ifead themselves over ilie train 



N^ ; It fesidts enlirel; from the wish of reducing 
IIht w^Ibc^ i^ the Iraia. Our trains are now sufH- 
e it^ t^ y iMMvy for tlMt pover, and anything we can 
aacw upm ilni vieiglit is a gain to us. 



3141* WelnhY^MfpMatkat are mouing consuming 
mfy IT* 1^ 19 and aftH&tlf coke a inile ; hut they are 
raaaiac u|»ati the Cliehefiliam line, where the trains 
aieMlaiMellMMiaCklMia^ Thai is a proof that the bad 
mnlieiits da nat incRase ow expeosea, provided we 
Saw uot Tery beaver tiaiaa to coateiid with ; but that 
m mn tlie aTerage of oar total coosaoiMiofi, because 
awMlinca we bwn as noeh as three or Ibor and forty. 
la rennl to the lei^th of the Itae, I hate heard it 
ataled by Mr. Stephenson that economy depends on 
the length of the line; but I think that if the line is 
at all sutticieutly long to enable the engine to make 
a fair trip, or a good day's work, willuial rery fre- 
quent stoppages (for instance, if you bate a line 50 
miles long the engine can run out and ii^ an^^ in- 
crease beyond that in no way reduces the expenses, 
because the expenses which are ati'ecied by the length 
of the line are verj' trifling. For instance^ the re- 
pairs depend entirely upon the mileage of the 
engine, without reference to tlte length of the line. 
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The coke the same, and the cleaning the same. Mr. p. ooQch * 
The engineman and firemen's wages also depend 
upon the distance run* 

346 K We have heard here that the Narrow 
Gang:e engines are being constructed as powerful 
and efficient as the Great Western, because they 
make the boilers J 2, 14, and 15 feet long, and 
thereby get as much lieating surface, as it is called, 
as we get upon the Great Western ; that the fire- 
box is not the test; that by this enormous increase 
of tube surface, which in the White Horse of Kent 
is 17 times the fire-box surface compared with our 
7, they are getting what we are getting; and that 
table (witness here produced a table) is to show that 
neither by calculation nor experiment is that borne 
out in the* least. 

3422. You have given in a return the cost of re- 
pairs per mile, as 2*7 for the Broad Gauge and 
346 for the Narrow. Does the diminished cost 
upon the Broad Gauge result from the system, 
or from having introduced a greater number of 
new engines? 

From the system entirely. We have a smaller 
comparative number of engines now working our 
number of miles than any other railway in the 
country, and we have not had a new engine for the 
last tliree years. 

3596. It is the fact that we work the traffic at 
half the cost per ton of the Narrow Gauge lines. 



22C7. If passengers prefer travelling three abreast con»enienoe of 
rather than four abreast, it would be a reason 
for the Narrow Gauge rather than the Broad 
Gauge ? 
I do not think the Narrow Gauge carriage i^ so Pfwrow cufw 
easy as the Broad Gauge, because there is more 'j^fy^^^'^^ 
motion with the Narrow Gauge. Otuge, 

CO 



298B. b tbst ioeooTenieiitiy felt, if the road is in 
good otder, and the carriage is in good order ? 
I hare uaTelled Tery romfortnbly in a Narrow 
GaBge cafriage ; but, if you lake the average work- 
ing of ibe Broad Gauge traioa and Narrow Gauge 
iraiiL^ I should day thai there is more siteadiness 
villi ibe Broad Ga«ge» 

3271. 1 bare oflen been in the Narrow Gauge 
carriages when I could not eren read. 

tiJi, Has that never happened in the Broad Gauge 

carriage? 

Yes; but I have trarelled a good deal on the 
Narrow Gauge lines, both experimentally and on 
business* and my own feeling has always been, tba( 
the Narrow Gauge is not so easy as the Broad 
Gauge. I hare travelled on the Broad Gauge when 
it has been very rough, 

2273. I never heanl a passenaer complain of Uie 
incoD?eiiience of sitting four abreast, and I believe 
it is the cheapest way of carrying them ; that the 
more you put abreast the better, as far as the Com- 
pany 18 concerned* 






■0P (MMHU 



3375. Havingt from the time this inquiry com- 
menced, had full opportunity of considering the 
question, are you now of opinion that, if the 
Broad Gauge came up to Rugby, the loose-box 
system would answer for coals coming from 
Staflbnlshire or the midland counties, for Ox- 
ford ; or what other system would you in pre- 
ference recommend for the coal trade ? 

I should recommend the loose-box system ; I do 
not see any inconvenience that can attend it, 

3378* You see no inconvenience in the loose boxes 
of one Company running upon the frames and 
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carriages of another Company and leaving those Mr. d. oooeiu 

frames and carriages behind ? 

I do not see that there is more difficulty in carry- 
ing out that system than in carrying out many of 
the systems that we have upon the present railways ; 
it is only necessary for a thing to be required, for it 
to be done, 

3387. Do any of those changes take place at night ? 
Yes; with the second class passengers in the mail. 

3388. At Swindon? 

Yes, and at Didcot ; but if the thing was required 
to any extent, there would be no difficulty in making 
a narrow platform between the two trains, and let« 
ting tlie train wiiich arrives draw up exactly opposite 
to the train that is to start, and letting the people 
walk out of one into the other. You may change a canchmpe % 
train of half a mile long in a few minutes if the eiiiein'^ftf^* 
traffic required it.^ minafce*. 



2227, In your opinion, does the interval of 4 feet 8^ Opinion 
inches between the rails afford sufficient space ***^* 
for the machinery of a locomotive to work trains 

on a railway of that Gauge at the highest velocity 

that would be safe for the carriages and waggons 

on snch a Gauge ? 

I think not; you may get a powerful engine into 

such a Gauge, but it is so cramped that the wear and 

tear, and the difficulty of cleaning such an engine, 

w^ould be objectionable. In my opinion, it would 

better, if you wished to get a powerful engine on the 

Narrow Gauge, to put an outside cylinder. 

2228. Then your opinion is, that by adapting the 
construction of the engine to that Gauge, the 

• See Mr. Wyndham Harding*8 endence, 
C C 2 
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Mr. D. 



wtdtii is ample to wAmnt of loettior an omne of 

sufficieol power tu work tniiits with Ibe 4 feet 

8^ iocbes Gauge at tlie higtiest relodty ! 

No» I Ihiitk not ; 1 ilnak that the Xarrow Gaoge 

» nr* i."'- -Mtis at a moch biicher Telocity than llMt 

at 1^ run now. I tbiok they uii^it nro on 

the Narrow Gau^e more quickly than tliey do if they 

had 4 powerful eogioe to do it. 

2S21I. Then is there sufficient width in the iateiral 
between the 4 feet H^ inches to gi^e yoo the 
power to go at the highest velocity that the 
Gauge admits of in other respects ! 

No, 1 think they might go at a much higher 
f elocity tlian tliey do at present^ if they had mom? 
power in the engine. 



Gj|iigi< m(i«l 
for |Mi«rer* 



2230, Suppose the Gauge of the carriages and wag- 
gons to remain at 4 feet B^ inches, and it were 
expedient and convenient to have sieparate rails 
laid down for the locomotives* what width of 
Gauge would you recommend for the locomo- 
tives, so as to give the most convenient or ne- 
cessary amount of power for the traction of the 
load on the Narrow Gau«re lines? 

I do not think we have any too much room on the 
Wide Gauge fur the power which we are requiring, 

2242. In the Great Western Railway, is advantage 

taken in the construction of carriages aud. 

waggons of the whole width of the Gauge ? 

YeSi 1 think it is. We do not nvf-rliang our 
weight more tlmn we cafi avoid. 

* ■ « , ■ 

2270. Then ^e come to the question of engines^ and 
you think that a 7 feet Gauge is most conve- 
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' nient, as giving you the greatest amount of ^''^ p^^'^^kicW 

poM er ? 
Yes, I til ink so. 



2295. Will you state what is the speed of the various o<m«trnc- 
descriptions of passenger trains, including and £^in«ft. 
excluding the time lost in stopping, ami speci- 
fying in eucli case the load, as far as you can 
do so ? 

On the Great Western the average trains, exclud- 
ing the third class, and the quick, are timed to 2i% 
miles an hour, iticluding stoppages. Of course they 
are frequently running at 50 miles an hour; 45 is 
probably their average running speed ; but that de- 
pends much upon the detentions : if they are long, 
they are obligea to run more quickly. We can, with 
120 tons, do 45 miles an hour. 

S302. Is it in contemplation to construct on the Great westmi 
Great Western Railway, locomotives of greater itmcihiVriT.' 
power tor the purpose of obtaining a still higher eo raifc/ar*^ 
velocity? * fr^-^^ 

We are constructing engines of greater power, 
and they will be capable of going at a higher 
S^eloeity. We can 'at present do (JO nnles an hour 
with loads of 70 to BO tons ; but the new engines are 
tiiore powerful than that: and we expect to increase 
the weight of the trains rather than tlie speed with 
them. 

3307. What is the ordinary weight of tlie goods 
train used on the Great Western and drawn by 
one engine? what is the maximum weight you 
give one engine to do ? 
We have a regulation by which, if there are more TwoenKiaeti 
than 30 loaded waggons, w^e send two engines, jj^nt wuinnor^ 
That is, if more than that start at Swindon, because J^go^^^ 
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Mr. D. Ooocii, there is all that they are to pick up beyond that; 
but we have had brought into Paddington 84 
waggons with one engine. Our largest engines are 
capable of drawing from 500 to 600 tons from 
Swindon to London. 



Pow<er mad 
Spe«d. 



With one en* 

gine have 
drawn pattpii- 
ger train of 
130 tona. 



3411. What is your average weight of passengers 

per train drawn by one engine, or the average 

number? 

I do not know it exactly. We have brought in as 
many as 16 or 17 carriages, besides private carriages* 
well filled by passengers. 

3412. With one engine ? 

With one engine. We have brought in passenger 
trains frequently w^ith 120 and 130 tons weight with 
one engine. We did that very frequently during 
the summer months. I have an accoont of some 
actual trains that were worked. One of our engines 
brougl)t in 122 tons, a passenger train, and the 
speed upon that was 45 miles an hour, the highest 
speed attained. The way in which we got at the 
speed was this : I was making experiments of the 
consumption of water and coke. 

3413. Was that at Ascot Races? 

No, it was an ordinary train. I ascertained the 
weight for the purpose of making experiments, and 
this happened to be one of the trains included in 
those experiments. Another of our engines brought 
106 tons in, and attained a speed of 47 miles an 
hour over part of the line, 

3062, Has any amount of speed been mentioned ta 
any of the engine drivers as the speed which 
they shall not exceed? 

No ; I think not. 1 think any speed is considered 
safe that we have been enabled to reach. They 
have not been allowed to do it at times, or to make 
up time on certain parts of the line ; for instance, in 



they CAonotall 
read. 
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tlie box tunnel and on the Wootton Bassett incline, Mr. d. Oooch. 
find two or three parts of the line the speed is 
liiuitcd. 

36«3. Have you any written instructions ? 
Printed instructions. 

3064. Which every engine driver is possessed of? 

He signs thera before he enters the service, and 
lias then^^plained to him. 

SfiOO. Can all your engine drivers read ? Printed in- 

JVo, they cannot all read ; there are one or two givwitoBagtot 
that cannot. briYeri,btti . 

229 K What is the speed of the goods trains, includ- 
ing stoppages, on each line, and the average 
load? 

Our goods trains are timed to about 15 miles an 
hour, and the average load of our goods trains has 
been 312 tons in the last half year. 

2292. Are they drawn by one engine generally ? 

A train of that weight is, but we very often come 
in with a weight of 500 tons, anjd then we come in 
with two engines. 

2293. Never more tlian two ? 

No, never more. Two engines can draw more 
than 500 tons. 

2294. What is the speed of those engines while run- 
ning, excluding the time lost in stopping ? 

They ought not to run more than 20 miles an hour, 
but that is not always adhered to. The speed is 
often 30 miles or 35 miles an hour. 20 miles an 
hour is the regulated speed ; but we cannot adhere 
to it with the delays that take place at the stations. 
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Charles Alexander Saunders, Secretary lo 
Great Western Railway Company. 



the 



3847. Are you prepared to admit that there is any evil 
in there being two Gauges in this country, seeing 
that there are likely to be frequent junctions o( 
railways of different Gauges ? ^ 

There is an inconvenience, but I cannot call it an evil/- 
where two Gauges meet. 1 believe that inconvenience 
to be comparatively very trifling indeed, if there is a: 
disposition to obviate it on the part of those who are 
the managers of the traffic, where the two lines meet, 

3850. What inconvenience would your company ex- 
perience from Rugby to Oxford, if a Narrow Gauge 
line alone were made ? 
1 apprehend we should be obliged to work itiX} isepa^ 
rate and distinct species of stock. We should be obliged 
lo have a Narrow Gauge stock, as well as a Broad 
Gauge stock, and it would be atrended with expense 
to us who have our Broad Gauge stock to work ; 
then of course whatever inconvenience there mav be 
attending the change of Gauge would be sustained by 
our Company* 

3854. In the event of a double line being laid down, 
that is, both for Broad and Narrow Gauge, how 
should you be disposed to work it ? 
The Narrow Gauge line would be, I apprebendi for 

the purpose of bringing the Narrow Gauge waggons 

only upon the line. 

3055. And you would work the trains by Broad Gauge 
engines ? 
I should think there is no doubt that that would be 
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the mode in which we should work them, if forced to 
lay down a diflerent rail. 



Mr. C. a; 



3856. By laying down a third rail, and not by laying ^•^•di*., 
down a double rail within the other two ? 

I think it would be by a third rail, but I doubt 
whether it would be very much used, and whether there 
would not be a more economical and better mode of 
meeting the case without laying it down, than witli the 
additional rail. 
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3860. Mtist not an extra stock of loose boxes be 
created by a change of Gauge ? 

Not of necessity. Supposing that the parties who 
are interested in this trade over the line to Oxford are so 
averse to having loose boxes, or to having any other 
than their own system and their own waggons, we can 
take tliose waggons on to low waggons with rails laid 
upon them, so that instead of laying down Narrow Gauge 
rails the whole way for f50 miles, we can have those 
very trucks in one line with rails laid over them adapted 
for the waggons to run upon, as if they were running 
upon the ground with Narrow Gauge rails* We can 
then have our power of traction applied to those, and 
carry tliem away, just as if they were passing over the 
rails themselves on the ground. 

3862. How do you propose to deal with the pas- 
sengers ? 

I firmly believe that the passengers, upon the whole, Thinkt pi^-n- 
would find it more convenient to chanije the carriacfc i^'^v^*^^^ 
tnan by any other way; there might be one or two trams rUga^ 
in the course of the day in w hich if there were a consi- 
derable number of passengers passing from one parti- 
cular place to anotlier pariicular line, carriages could be 
90 planned that they might, in that case, be removed 
from their wheels, and bodily put on to another line, as 
they do in France with theddigcnces, if it were thought* 
desirable. But you find at Kugby, for instance, ap- 
plying these questions to that case, that there are so 
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many lines there converging to and from different 
places, that the trains scarcely ever carry a number of 
carriages to go to all those various points ; and it would 
not be an economical way of doing it. For instance, 
passengers going from Oxford up to Rugby, would have 
there to be separated, even if there were no change of 
Gauge: some going to Derby, some going to York, 
some going to Birmingham, and some going along the 
Trent valley to Statford. They could not have four or 
five different carriages for those passengers to be ac- 
commodated to eacli place. 

3871. With regard to merchandise, you would propose 
to adopt one or other of the systems which have 
been tried at Paddington, either by trans-shipment 
of the body, or by running tbem upon low trucks ? 

I think it would probably come to a transfer of the 
bodies, but the other plan is quite capable of being 
dune. The transfer of the bodies is perfectly easy: it 
is dune in France: you see several waggons brought 
in and lifted off their wheels at once, the whole 
waggon, just as it is, the axle and body, and put on to 
another truck. 

3872, If you adopt the loose box system for coalst, 
would the person supplying the coal-boxes, at or 
near the collieries, be longer deprived of his boxes, 
by their being detached from the wheels and the 
low^er carriage,* than if they were fixed ? 

Not in the least. With regard to goods it is strikingly 
the case, as it is with regard to passengers, that at those 
places where many lines converge there must to a 
great extent be a re-assortment of goods. There is 
not a sufficient loading of goods for each train, from 
each manufiicturing place going to any one town or 
place along the line, to devote a whole waggon to 
these goods. f It is iiot done even in lines where there 
is no break of Gauge. 

♦ Sec Mr. Ellis's evidence on this poinL 
t See Mr; Evhu Jones's evidence* 
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3&8K Do you state that distinctly as to the practice 
among the existing railways ? 

Yes ; it was given in evidence that it was so, to a very 
great extent, at Birmingham. I know tliat it is so, to a 
very great extent, upon the Great Western, where 
there ra no break of Gauge- 

3883. Are you aware what proportion of goods are so 
re -assorted ? 

They would be all packed together and re-assorted ; 
wherever there are goods coming up for those interme- 
diate stations, not being full loads of goods for the ia- 
termediate stations. 

3893. With respect to the Oxford and Rugby line, 
have estimates been formed of the expense of 
making a double line ? 

Tliere was an estimate formed of the expense of 
adding a third rail to the other two, and in round 
numbers, I think it was put down at £130,000 ; it was 
said to be about £2500 a mile, making about £130,000 
of additional expense. 



Mr. c, A. 
SdundprcL. 



3820. Can you inform the Commissioners what were 
the great objects of the change of Gauge ? 

I should perhaps give a very imperfect idea of them 
in any answer I might give to that question; but, if 
you will take it in the general way in which I will 
give it, I would say that the great objects that Mr, 
Brunei contemplated were these, — to acquire greater 
power and greater speed ; to place the wheels either 
outside, or as nearly as possible outside, of the waggons, 
in order that he might enlarge the wheels and diminish 
the friction ; and his belief was that a larger propor* 
tionate stowage could be obtained ; and tliat, upon the 
whole, it would be a decidedly safer and more secure 
mode of travelling at the high speeds, which he always 
looked forward to as being likely to be required by the 
public. He thought that the speed of that day was 
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sI^^Lh. ^^^ which would afterwards be thought slow. Those* 
were his main objects, 

3821. Is it your opinion that those objects have been 

attained ? 

I firmly believe that they have been attained in a 
very high degree. 

3822. And, from your present experience, are you dis- 
posed to conclude that if the thing were to be 
done over again, you would adopt the Broad and 
not the Narrow Gauge? 

I think, unquestionably, if it were left to me I cer- 
tainly should. 

3823. You have increased speed and increased safety? 
Ctmviiiced [ think we have increased speed in proportion to the 
•wilier. *"^^ weight wc cany, and decidedly increased safety. I 

cannot think that there is a doubt upon the subject, as 
far as my experience goes. 1 do nut pretend to me- 
chanical knowledge, or any engineering skill ; I merely 
speak as one who has bad a great deal to do with the 
working of railways; and, from the comparison I have 
made, I am convinced that upon the Broad Gauge we 
can carry greater loads at a much higher speed than 
they can carry upon the Narrow Gauge* 

3824* As the secretary of the Company, you frequently 

travel upon the line ? 
. Yes; and I have the general management of the 
working of the whole line, and tliere is no subject that 
has not been, in some way or other, brought under my 
consideration, and, through me, brougbi before the 
Directors* 

3826. Are you aware whether there is greater or less 
economy in the working of the locomotive power 
• upon your line than upon the Narrow Gauge 
lines? 

TlilAkj It more « t i i i • t * • a. * 

«ooitoBiietL 1 am led to believe tliat there is greater economy m 
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the mode of working our line. I acquire that know- 
ledge by seeing the returns which have been made by 
other railway companies, which have been put into a 
tabular shape and shown me, and by a very close in- Economy 
spection of our own accounts; but I have had no ^«"«»'™»ff- 
opportunity of going into the books of other companies 
to investigate them closely. 

3829. The question rather had reference to the con- 
struction of the line ? 
The elcpense of the construction of the line is cer- 
tainly greater, but it is not so much greater as might 
be supposed. 

3849. Is the Great Western Company under any en- Vniftwmity. 
gagement to lay down the Narrow as well as the 
Broad Gauge from Oxford to Rugby at the cost of 
that Company? 
There is a clause in the Act of Parliament which BeftmdbyAct 

says, that if the Board of Trade shall require it upon Biiadc^eif 

the recommendation of the Gauge Commissioners^ it required. 

is to be laid upon the Narrow Gauge as well as the 

Bro^^ 

3869, I question, if the object be to have a Narrow 
Gauge, whether it might not be as well worked by 
somebody else instead of by the Great Western Com- 
pany, and let it take its chance of having very little 
traffic to carry over it. 

3668. Assuming that the Legislature should require 
you to make a Narrow Gauge railway only,. from 
Rugby to Oxford, and supposing passengers to 
arrive by any train from the four or five different 
points you have mentioned, would it not be 

• optional for the Great Western Company to say. 
We will take these passengers from those four or 
five different points, but we will put them into one 
carriage ; and even though you had a Narrow 
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Gange line to come to Rugby, could not you com* 
pel passengers to take one carriage for the whole ? 

I have no doubt we could compel them» and it 
would be found more convenient and the better plaa 
to do so, because the other companies could not, upon 
those long lines from York, Liverpool, and other places, 
devote a whole carriage to the passengers coming from 
York or Liverpool to go over the Oxford line. 

3877, Suppose a person starting from Southampton to 
go to Exeter, and thence to Plymouth, he would 
go upon the Narrow Gauge to Dorchester, where 
there would be a break ; he would then have the 
Broad Gauge to near Bridport; then he would 
have the Narrow Gauge to Exeter, and then the 
Broad Gauge to Plymouth ? 

Supposing it to be the Narrow Gauge between 
Exeter and Bridport. The Great Western Company* 
however, propose to carry on a line from Hungerford 
to Westbury, to join there the Wilts, Somerset, and 
Weymouth Railway, for which a Bill is already passed 
to Yeovil ; they are engaged, also, in forming a system 
of railways between Bridport, Yeovil, and Exeter^ in 
continuation of the Wilts, Somerset, and Weymouth 
line, in order to affbrd the most direct Broad Gauge 
communication throughout from London to the south* 
west of England. 

3902. In your second Act of Parliament there is spe- 
cial power for the circulation of carriages upon 
different railways, in these words: — ** And whereas 
it would tend much to the convenience of the 
public if Railway Companies were empowered to 
enter into mutual arrangements, so as to avoid the 
necessity of a change of carriages, and other delays, 
arising from a diversity of interests : Be it there- 
fore enacted,*' and so on ; and then there are pro- 
visions enabling companies to make arrangement* ? 
I think that is a general clause in almost all acts. 
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3907. The Railway the London and Birminghani 
have proposed from Harrow, to come near to Uxbridge, 
and thence by Aylesbury and Bicester to Banbury, 
then to cut across tlie Oxford and Rugby Une, and to 
reach Warwick and Leamington, and again to enter 
the Birmingham line at Hampton ; together with an- 
other line to pass from Warwick, and to cut against 
the Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, towarda 
Cheltenham ; and the eflfort that is making by the 
Midland Counties Company to force the Broad Gauge 
off from Gloucester to Bristol, warns us that, in order 
to give fair play to thte traffic^ and to give to the public 
traffic the opportunity of coming down from the north 
in the direction of those lines sanctioned by Parliament, 
w^e must carry a Broad Gauge line up in the direction 

of Birmingham from the Oxford and Rugby, and that Projecti ©f th© 
we must have the Broad Gauo;e also by Gloucester to com^iiny^*''*^ 
Worcester, *and from Worcester to Hereford, there 
joining the Monmouth and Hereford Railway, as the 
only means of giving to the traffic the facility of 
moving along those various lines which have been 
named. For these objects, a line is proposed from the 
Oxford and Worcester to Cheltenham and Gloucester. 

3908. The Oxford and Worcester line is intended to 
be prolonged to Port Dynllaen ; it will afford great 
convenience to Ireland and North Wales, and to what- 
ever traffic may have to come down southward along 
the Broad Gauge continuously, without any change. 

3909. Will you describe what is the district which you 
think ought fairly to be appropriated to the Broad 
Gauge» taking great lines for demarkation ? 

I think myself, for the good of the country, that the Thinkithc 
Broad Gauge ought to pccupy the country south of sUouJd o^up7 
Birmingham in this direction^south of Shrewsbury, '^"-f^""^ 
and up to the Grand Junction, and those other lines; mrnghani.* 
that it need not go up to the north beyond that line of 
demarkation. There is no desire, on behalf of the 
Great Western, that it should go up farther to the 
north of England ; but at present the greater part of 
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the traflSc from the manuracluring districts in the north 
concentrates at Birmingham* If those manufactures 
are to be sent on to Plymouth, to Weymouth, to Brie- 
toU or to any of the southern parts of the country, if 
the Broad Gauge were made from Birmingham down, 
there would be no Break of Gauge anywhere ; and so 
with respect to the minerals of South Wales, which 
might be carried without any break of Gauge to Bir- 
mingham and the neighbourhood where the manufac- 
tures are carried on, and from Birmingham any heavy 
goods might be sent down to the south upon the Broad, 
or sent up to the north upon the Narrow Gauge. 1 
believe a division of that sort would make the best 
arrangement that the whole question is susceptible of; 

3910. But speaking of them as main arterial lines, I 
think that all south of Chester, of Shrewsbury, and 
Wolverhampton, ought to be on the Broad Gauge, and 
to the north of the Grand Junction line on the Narrow 
Gauge • 

3813, Are you aware whether^ when the Great Western 
line was first projected, it was intended to have a 7 
feet Gauge ? ... 

I think not at the original formation of the Company. 
The question of the Gauge was brought forward by 
Mr. Brunei to the Directors subsequently to the pass* 
ing of the Act, but the fact that he would recommend 
a change of Gauge I became very early acquainted with. 

3818. In those bills which were passed antecedently 
to the Great Western, the question of Gauge was 
fixed by Parliament; in the Great Western it was 
not fixed? 

There was a clause in the former Acts of Parliament, 
generally 1 thitik fixing the Gauge. I am not certain 
whether the Great Western was the first Bill in which 
it was omitted ; but it was omitted in the Great Western 
Bill, and I think that must have been the first Bill in 
which that clause was omitted. 
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